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You Are Invited to Attend the American 
Lumber Congress 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has 
been requested by Dr. Wilson Compton, 
secretary-manager of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, to extend a 
personal invitation to every lumberman in 
the United States to attend and participate 
in the American Lumber Congress to be 
held in Chicago at the Congress Hotel, April 
14 to 16, inclusive, under the auspices of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation. This request and the reason therefor 
were conveyed to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN in a letter from Dr. Compton 
as follows: 

I wish to give concrete evidence of 
our recognition of the prominent part 
which the trade press of this industry is 
playing in promoting the interests of 
successful trade organization and of 
prosperous business. You have contrib- 
uted to this end more than any other 
agency and | am confident that | am 
expressing the general opinion of the 
industry in making public recognition 
of the fact. 

Because you can and do reach the 
rank and file of the industry, whom it 
is impracticable for us to reach directly, 
we should be glad for your co-operation 
in placing before all members of the 
lumber industry the fact that an invi- 
tation is extended to all to participate in 
the American Lumber Congress, and 
that its purpose is to lay the foundation 
for industrial solidarity and for the de- 
termination of a common policy which 
will have the support of all branches of 

the industry. 

’ Will you be good enough to advise 
the lumber industry that you have been 
requested to extend to it directly this 
invitation in behalf of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association for 


the reason that you are identified with 

those other agencies which are devoted 

to the common uplift and benefit of the 
industry ? 

The lumber industry East and West, North 
and South, retailers, wholesalers and manu- 
facturers, have many interests in common 
that should be acted upon by a common 
policy. To outline a common policy in 
which all share and by which all shall benefit 
is the purpose of the American Lumber 
Congress. 

Public price fixing is again in the air. 
Whatever is done should have the industry's 
solid support. 

Will you help to determine the industry's 
policy ? 

The Treasury Department offers you 
thru the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association a plan of co-operation to secure 
the equitable administration of the income 
tax laws. 

Will you use this opportunity ? 

The protection and promotion of the in- 
dustry’s interests require that law makers 
and public officials, as well as lumbermen, 
should have a better understanding of the 
lumber industry. 

Will you help them get that under- 
standing? 

Other materials are taking away your cus- 
tomary markets. The retailers want your 
help to preserve the lumber markets. 

Will you help to find the common trade 
extension policy for the lumber industry? 

Vital rate and traffic problems confront 
the industry. Prompt action is necessary. 

Will you help make that action wise as 
well as prompt? 

The American Lumber Congress offers 
you an opportunity to consider and help in 
all these matters and many more. 
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A Problem That Demands Sensible 


and Courageous Action 


Probably not in the history of the lumber indus- 
try has it been confronted with a problem demand- 
ing more serious thought or courageous action than 
the one with which it is now faced of endeavoring 
despite high production costs to mect a demand 
for lower sales prices without inviting disaster. 

With production costs greater than the ruling 
market price, what should the manufacturer do? 

That question was answered at the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association meeting last week by Chas. 
Hill, of New York, with the statement that the 
sensible and courageous thing to do would be to 
cease production until conditions would assure at 
least an even break between cost and realization. 

He pointed out that a manufacturer who con- 
tinued to market his product at prices less than 
cost of production would sustain a loss of both 
sales profit and timber assets. “The manufacturer 
who ceased production with the resultant disintegra- 
tion of his organization also would suffer a loss, 
but he would still retain his most valuable asset, 
his standing timber. 

Despite the efforts being made to bring about 
a reduction in prices on lumber in order to stimu- 
late building, Mr. Hill felt that the wisest course 
to pursue would be to continue to rely on the un- 
failing law of supply and demand and to shut down 
the mills when their product could not be sold at 
a reasonable profit. 

Practicing what he preaches, Mr. Hill has closed 
down his mills whose production costs exceed the 
present selling price and will await a readjustment 
that will permit their operation at a profit. 


Government Lagging a Deterrent to 


“1 3: 
Building 

In a letter to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week a southern lumber retailer said: ‘‘If Red- 
field’s committee would announce a reduced price 
for lumber, or if his committee would announce that 
lumber is now cheap enough, it would be sufficient 
to start our local building boom and then it will 
be just a question of getting enough lumber to 
meet the demand.’’ Which accords exactly with 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S belief that it is the 
uncertainty and not the supposed high price of lum- 
ber that is retarding demand. 

The lumber industry showed conclusively at 
Washington that the present mill price of lumber 
is below the cost of production and the prices 
could not safely be lowered until production costs 
are reduced. If the industrial committee would 
announce this fact ofticially an active buying 
movement, would begin immediately, but as long as 
there is uncertainty as to what may be done at, 
Washington business will lag. 


Some Labor Problems That Confront 
Southern Industry 


At the annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association in Norfolk last week A. T. Ger- 
rans, of New Bern, N. C., brought up for discus- 
sion the question of more intelligent handling of 
the negro labor upon which the mills and farms of 
the South are so dependent and in this connection 
read a letter that has been sent by him to southern 
governors urging the organization of an associa- 
tion for the purpose of improving the economic 
status of the colored labor. This letter is printed 
on page 54 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN. 

That there is a growing interest among employ- 
ers of the South in the question of bettéring the 
economic condition of negro labor is apparent on 
every hand. Negroes are being urged, not only 
by members of their own race but by their white 
employers, to improve their homes, to make their 
premises more sanitary, to raise their standards of 
living, and, in many cases, their employers are 
aiding them to acquire their own homes and aban- 
don the rented hovels often owned by members of 
their own race who are profiting from the profligacy 
of the average type of southern negro. 

This movement to better living conditions among 
negro employees is commendable and will receive 
the support of employers generally, but there is a 
phase to this question that deserves the most earn- 
est consideration and watchful care. There are 
educated, intelligent negroes who are earnestly 
striving, thru their connection with governmental 
agencies, to inspire among negro laborers in the 
South a desire for home owning, for better living 
conditions, and a realization of their responsibility 
to their employers. 

On the other hand, there are unscrupulous agi- 
tators who are taking advantage of this movement 
to propagate a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction 
among the negroes, to arouse in them a desire to 
dominate, and to spread the doctrine of Bolshevism 
and destruction. With the consent, or at least the 
knowledge, of the Department of Labor at Wash- 
ington this movement is being used as a cloak for 
increasing the influence and power of the American 
Federation of Labor and creating industrial trou- 
ble in the South. 

This menace was laid before southern pine manu- 
facturers in New Orleans this week by John H. 
Kirby in a masterly appeal that is briefly sketched 
on page 56 of this issue. 

While representatives of business and industry 
are endeavoring to codperate with other depart- 
ments of the Government in readjusting business 
to a normal basis with as little disturbance as pos- 
sible, men connected with the Department of Labor 
are striving to place the shackles of unionism on 
the lumber industry and, deliberately or otherwise, 
are aiding in the spread of vicious propaganda in 
the South calculated to arouse race prejudice and 


reénact the deplorable experiences of the old car- 
petbag days. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is certain that em- 
ployers of negro labor in the lumber industry of 
the South will weleome and cooperate in any intelli- 
gent movement calculated to improve the living 
conditions and moral standards of this labor, to 
make these employees better citizens and better 
workmen, but it believes that these problems can 
best be solved by the people who are most directly 
interested and that the happiness and prosperity 
of the southern negro will best be secured by the 
Government refraining from encouragement of a 
labor union domination that carries in its train 
syndicalism, Bolshevism and all the other isms 
that make for unrest, anarchy and ill feeling. 

The lumber industry and the people of the South 
face a serious problem in the solution of which 
they should have the sympathetic support of the 
national Government, but failing which they are 
entirely capable of handling if not interfered with 
by agencies that do not have the real good of the 
country or its negro population at heart but are 
endeavoring to forward their own selfish and in 
some cases unlawful ends. 
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Industrial Board Investigation 


Drags and Industry Suffers 


The essential features of the price adjustment 
plan for which the Industrial Board of the De- 
partment of Commerce was created have already 
been sufficiently explained so that everyone under- 
stands them and practically everyone agrees with 
them (or at least has accepted them) in theory. 
At the present time some differences between 
theory and practice appear which it seems well to 
point out. 

The plan was intended as an emergency plan to 
have quick and temporary effect. The program is, 
however, dragging, and in the meantime what little 
business would have developed naturally has been 
stifled by the desire to await new and adjusted 
prices. The steel men have had their conference, 
made their price reductions, had them approved and 
got them into effect thru a prompt announce- 
ment of the Industrial Board. The board is now 
considering the propriety of withholding announce- 
ments of the results of any conference with any 
other industry until all building industries shall 
have been brought in. That means that cement 
and lumber (which have had their conferences) 
must wait indefinitely for a relief which the steel 
industry has already secured. 

Furthermore, the propaganda which the De- 
partment of Commerce has put out stated very 
definitely that if conditions in any industry were 
found upon examination such as not to justify any 
price reductions that fact would be promptly an- 
nounced, The results of the conference with rep- 
resentatives of lumber have not been officially an- 
nounced, but the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN discloses 
no secrets when it states that they show that taken 
as a whole the lumber industry was already sell- 
ing its product at prices materially below costs. It 
is entitled to have that fact verified by formal an- 
nouncement. It is true that the conference is not 
completed in as far as certain relatively unimport- 
ant details of cost analysis are concerned, but there 
is a well defined suspicion in the trade that the 
statement of such a fact will not come as promptly 
as tho it were an announcement of a material price 
reduction. 

The most important apparent fact, however, is 
that the bait with which the hook was covered ap- 
pears now to have been an artificial one. It was 
held out that when such prices were established the 
Government would immediately come into the mar- 
ket with its enormous purchasing power. It now 
develops that the Industrial Board itself has no 
authority to purchase a single dollar’s worth of 
any sort of building materials and no authority to 
speak for any of the governmental departments 
which actually make such purchases. 

The price reductions have been made in steel and 
private trade is buying on them, The Govern- 
ment manifests no interest in the matter. The 
representatives of industry have been requested to 
come to Washington clothed with authority to bind 


that industry in any price agreement. They do not 
find there anyone clothed with authority to pledge 
the Government’s codperation in performing the 
promises which have been made for it. 

Several late developments add to the absurdities 
and inconsistencies of the situation. Railroad pur- 
chasing inquiry blanks appeared with a new rider 
that purported to reserve the advantage of any 
lower price that might be made by any Government 
agency ‘‘for the first time,’’ obviously referring 
to the Industrial Board plan. Yet the director 
general on his return to Washington repudiated 
the price set on steel rails and announced it would 
have to be cut $2 more before any purchasing would 
be done, and the steel committee was to be asked 
to return and amend its agreement to that extent. 
In other words, the Railroad Administration wants 
the benefit of lower prices as far as they suit it 
but will not abide by them as far as they do not. 
The Federal Trade Commission recently announced 
that a milk condensing company in selling on a 
price guaranty was practicing unfair competition, 
yet the railroad purchasing departments are try- 
ing to follow that practice. 

The conference of southern pine manufacturers 
in New Orleans on Saturday decided that the whole 
movement is outside the law, and even tho the 
Department of Justice might not prosecute those 
who agreed with the Industrial Board to reduce 
their prices they would be subject to civil suits for 
damages from other manufacturers who did not 
come into the agreement, or from wholesalers or 
retailers whose stock on hand would be reduced in 
value by such action. They have decided therefore 
not to participate in the plan, and the lumber trade 
in general will probably follow their lead. Their 
judgment is endorsed by Director General Hines of 
the railroads, who is quoted as expressing his opin- 
ion that the Industrial Board, by whatever name 
called, is really a price fixing agency and who 
questions the legality of its activities. 

A prophecy might be hazarded on the present 
situation that the Industrial Board will in all likeli- 
hood terminate its activities and existence without 
any further accomplishments. It is already pre- 
dicted in the daily press that this is likely to 
happen within the next few days. 


TIE MEN on the Pacific coast are still heckling 
the Federal Railroad Administration about its 
kaiseristic tie-purchasing policies and have hired 
a former governor of Oregon to carry the message 
to Washington, D. C. 





Service That Sells Lumber 


Some interesting facts on this subject 
will be given by D. J. Fair, Sterling, Kan., 
at the April 14 session of the American 
Lumber Congress in Chicago. 














Start a “Clean Up and 
Paint Up” Campaign 


In the spring the householder’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of paint. When all nature is don- 
ning a fresh, new garb is preéminently the time to 
furbish up the home surroundings. This year there 
is the added incentive to ‘‘brighten up for the 
boys coming home.’’ They have seen enough of 
ruin and desolation. The old home should be put 
in the best possible condition for them. As a well 
known lumber retailer puts it in his advertising, 
‘“Make the old buildings smile a welcome to the 
boys coming back.’’ To do that necessitates twa 
thing: repairs and paint. Abraham Lincoln 
is credited with having said ‘‘f like to see a man 
proud of the place he lives in.’’ That saying tells 
the story; but no man can be proud of his home un- 
less it is in first class repair and well painted. 

Lumber sells paint, of course, but perhaps it is 
not so generally recognized that paint sells lumber. 
Before a building is painted any necessary re- 
pairs to the exterior must be made. Then, too, the 
very thought of painting the house often suggests 
that before doing so it would be a good idea to 
build a new veranda or add a sleeping porch or 
sun parlor. Once get the germ of improvement 
implanted and there is no telling what it may 
lead to; perhaps even to discontent with the old 
house and a determination to build a new one in- 
stead of spending money on repairs that will still 
leave the house inadequate or unsatisfactory in 
some important respect. Therefore it is always 
good business, as well as good citizenship, to en- 
courage and aid every movement toward better, 
more sanitary and more attractive homes, even tho 
it may not have for its primary objective the 
building of new houses. Cultivate the spark of 
discontent with poor, mean, insanitary surround 
ings and new buildings will follow naturally. 

There is now in progress, all over the country, 
the annual ‘‘clean up and paint up’’ campaign, 
promoted by a national bureau and backed by pro- 
gressive lumbermen and other dealers in building 
materials and paints, as well as by all who wish to 
see their communities better places to live in. Some 
of the specific advantages of such a campaign may 
be listed as follows: it engages men, women and 
children in community effort; reduces fire insurance 
rates and losses; conserves and enhances property 
values; converts vacant lots into gardens; razes 
unsafe and unsightly buildings; swats flies and 
other vermin; makes cleaner streets, alleys, yards 
and homes; plants trees; removes rubbish; utilizes 
waste, and makes more attractive and safer homes 
and places of business. Above all, it develops the 
community spirit that makes for a cleaner, more 
healthy and more beautiful city or town. 

Lumbermen interested in promoting a_ local 
‘clean up and paint up’’ campaign can secure 
valuable suggestions and assistance by addressing 
the National ‘‘Clean Up and Paint Up’’ Campaign 
Bureau, Security Building, St. Louis, Mo. 


Hurley on Our Merchant Marine Problem 


Two pamphlets are at hand discussing the posi- 
tion of the United States in world shipping, bearing 
the imprint of Edward N. Hurley as author. One 
is his report on world shipping data, which is 
largely sketchy and tentative and suggests that 
more definite information upon the most impor- 
tant, points is to be embodied in later reports. 
This present report reviews the situation in other 
nations and particularly their war losses of ship- 
ping. It says some interesting things regarding 
the wages of American seamen, pointing out that 
this is by no means the serious handicap that it is 
generally supposed to be. We are paying our sea- 
men $75 a month. English seamen during the war 
have received $72, and while this was partly a 
war bonus it has been continued as the wage in- 
crease, The French and Dutch are also paying 
higher wages, and the seamen’s wage scale in 
Sweden is even higher than in the United States. 
It is problematical how far there will be any reduc- 
tion in such wages because of the halting of 
hostilities, 

Standards of living aboard ship established for 
American seamen have decreased the space avail-' 
able for cargo, but Mr. Hurley reports that the 
seamen of other nations are intent upon receiving 
similar treatment, and there appears to be some 
reason to believe that the American standards will 
hereafter influence world shipping conditions. 

The report states that a commission of shipping 
experts has been appointed to formulate an instruc- 
tion program on an economic basis, inasmuch as it 
is not the total tonnage but the character of the 
vessels that makes a successful fleet. A subsequent 
report will be issued giving studies into construc- 
tion costs abroad, and an investigation is also 
being conducted into operating costs. Data relating 
to wages of officers and men are already fairly 





complete, but the number carried by vessels of 
different types on different routes remains to be 
studied, and there is no uniformity among the 
nations in this respect. 


The other report was delivered as an address on 
Thursday evening, March 27, before the National 
Marine League in New York City, and sets forth 
Mr. Hurley’s ideas for the future utilization of 
the large merchant fleet now in the possession of 
the national Government. © He is in favor of using 
it for the general advantage of the nation as a 
whole rather than for the private advantage of 
shipping operators. He is in particular concerned 
to see that it shall not be made the basis of any 
overeapitalization and that it shall be so deployed 
as to establish all the trades routes for shipping 
which are important to the country as a whole, 
even tho the newer of them may not be immediately 
profitable. 


The address states that all of the plans consid- 
ered fall into one or another of the six following 
general classes: 


1, GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION: Un- 
der this plan title to all vessels now owned by the Gov 
ernment would remain in the Government and their 
operations would be conducted by Government em- 
ployees and agents. The adoption of this plan would 
necessitate the permanent establishment of a Govern- 
ment operating force with branch offices and agencies 
in every port of the world. Cargoes and passengers 
would be booked by the Government representative 
and the accounts would be cast up at the central 
operating offices in Washington. 

2. GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION FOR 
THE BENEFIT OF THE GOVERNMENT THRU THE 
MEDIUM OF A PRIVATE CORPORATION: This, in effect, 
does not differ from operation directly by the Govern- 
ment, except that under such a plan Government opera- 
tion might be more easily administered, and some of 


the inertia inherent in 
might be overcome. 

3. GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND PRIVATE OPERATION 
FOR PRIVATE ACCOUNT: This would mean the retention 
of Government ownership under a leasing system by 
which the vessels would be leased or chartered to pri 
vate steamship companies. After paying the charter 
hire to the Government the operator would keep the 
rest of the earnings. 


governmental undertakings 


5. OWNERSHIP BY A SINGLE PRIVATE CORPORATION : 
Under this plan title to all vessels would be placed in 
one large private corporation, the stock of which 
would be sold to the public, the Government, if it chose, 
guaranteeing a fixed return on the stock. This would 
entail the centralization of the ownership and opera 
tion of the ships now owned by the Government in one 
large unit. If the Government guaranteed a fixed re 
turn on the stock the result would be that the ma- 
chinery for the ownership and operation of the fleet 
would be practically identical with that suggested in 
plan No, 2, but with the modification that the Govern 
ment would carry any losses which might be incurred 
without receiving the benefits of any profits which 
might be earned, 

6. PRIVATE OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION: Lastly, 
the vessels can bee sold to private companies, to be 
operated by them entirely for their own account, the 
Government thus relinquishing all interest and control. 

Mr. Hurley then reviews the arguments in favor 
of Government ownership. The chief one is the 
desirability, already mentioned, of placing them 
in newly developed trade routes where necessary, 
and the development of such routes could be guar- 
anteed under Government operation, and it could 
be secured only by special provisions if the ships 
were sold for private operation. 

Mr. Hurley then goes on to suggest a plan which 
in his opinion combines the advantages of Govern- 
ment operation and control with those of private 
operation and control, the latter including the 
development of individual ability and initiative. 
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He would have these Government ships sold at a 
fair current market price, which presumably in 
most cases would be lower than their actual cost 
to the Government under war conditions of con- 
struction. Such a price, of course, would be no lower 
than the purchaser could secure if he obtained his 
vessel elsewhere or had it built on private contract. 
Practically, his whole advantage in buying from 
the Government would be in the extended terms 
of sale, which, as suggested, would require an 
initial payment of 25 percent; a second annual 
payment of 10 percent; a third of 9 percent and 
subsequent annual payments of 8 percent. This 
is spoken of as a 10-year term of sale, but is 
really only a nine year, as the final payment would 
be made not at the end but at the beginning of 
the tenth year. 

In return for any advantage offered by this 
system of instalment payments the purchaser would 
subject himself to certain provisions which would 
not be imposed upon him if he purchased his 
vessel elsewhere. The first is that the Government 
in the bill of sale would stipulate the trade route 
upon which the vessel was to operate. The second 
is that it would reserve the right to establish 
maximum freight rates. The third is that one 
member of the board of directors for the pur- 
chasing company would be named by the Govern- 
ment and such Government directors of the various 
purchasing companies would constitute an official 
body to codperate with the Government Shipping 
Board. As a fourth provision the purchaser would 
be required to carry his marine insurance with 
American companies, altho the Government itself 
will provide Government marine insurance for that 
portion of the vessel for which payment has not 
been made. 

The restrictions as to trade routes are, of course, 
for the obvious purposes already explained. Let 
us assume that the Government believes it is impor 
tant that nitrates from Chile or coffee from Brazil 
shall reach the United States by direct trade routes 
instead of via England. It sells a vessel and 
orders it placed upon one of these routes, even 
tho it may not at the beginning be profitable, and 
there is, of course, no future assurance as to 
when, if ever, it will begin to show a profit. 

What inducement does the Government offer 


under the Hurley plan to purchase a vessel from 
it under such conditions? 

The deferred payments upon purchases draw 5 
percent interest; of this amount 1 percent is 
placed in a development fund. If the vessel owner 
does not make enough profit in the year to meet 
his annual interest payment to the Government 
the defaulted portion may be provided from this 
development fund. This is in the discretion ‘‘of 
the Shipping Board or other Government agency.’’ 
If the profits will not pay the interest, it is obvious 
that they will not provide the annual instalment 
payments upon the principal, but nothing is said 
as to what will be done about this. This advance 
from the development fund is not a subsidy. If 
next year the vessel shows a profit after paying 
the current interest charges, one-half of that profit 
must be used in paying back the advance from 
the development fund. The Government stands to 
lose the advances only if the operation of the vessel 
upon the prescribed route continues permanently 
unprofitable. 

There is a further provision, however, that ‘‘ such 
vessels cruising in routes which fail to prove sus- 
ceptible to profitable development and which do not 
serve any purposes of the Government of the 
United States may be transferred by the Govern- 
ment to other routes.’’ Let us see how that 
works out. The vessel which you have bought and 
are trying to pay for is perforce operating to 
and from Chile because the United States needs 
nitrates in particular, as well perhaps as other 
products of that country. After a disastrous expe- 
rience of two or three years you go to the Govern- 
ment and point out that the future holds out no 
hope of profit. The Government replies that that 
may be true, but it is for the interest of the 
country as a whole that these imports shall con- 
tinue to come in. You have no recourse and you 
wear out your vessel in an unprofitable trade. The 
Government loses the portion of its price which 
you have not been able to pay. Of course, you 
have lost not only the portion you have paid upon 
it but your entire capital required for its opera- 
tion. You have sacrificed it in a national cause, 
but the nation does not recompense you. 

You are under a similar handicap regarding the 
freight rates you may charge. Mr. Hurley explains 


that under the act of 1916 there are remedies for 
unjust discrimination by American shippers against 
any American shipping port and common earriers 
in foreign commerce also may not collect any rate 
unjustly prejudicial to American exporters as com- 
pared with foreign exporters. The same act author- 
izes rate control of common carriers in interstate 
commerce. Mr. Hurley remarks: ‘‘ There remains 
to be provided means for preventing an impartial 
imposition of unjustly high rates upon all com- 
merce moving into or out of the United States.’’ 
He proposes a plan which would accomplish this 
as to these vessels sold by the Government, but 
which would exercise no control over other private 
American ship owners, and, of course, none over 
foreign vessels. Possibly it is assumed that if they 
may not charge more than a given rate over a given 
trade route competition will prevent other vessels 
from securing more. That is obviously not the 
ease. If there is any competition it will produce 
naturally a certain competitive rate. If then the 
Government steps in and establishes a lower maxi- 
mum rate for certain of the vessels the ensuing 
rate for all other vessels will be somewhere between 
this and the old competitive rate level, because 
it will be a resultant of the old and new forces. 
In other words, a maximum freight rate enforced 
only on those who buy their vessels from the 
Government will, of course, be more heavily re- 
strictive upon them than it will be upon those who 
feel its influence only indirectly thru competition. 
Mr. Hurley’s plan in its initial announcement 
appears to have been carelessly and loosely con- 
trived. It may perhaps be later improved. It 
certainly is not adequate in its machinery for 
securing the development of new and temporarily 
unprofitable trade routes. Private capital will not 
take such hazards for public benefit under the 
conditions here imposed, If the country at large 
is to be benefited the country at large must itself 
assume the risk. 

In general this plan is of no particular direet 
interest in the lumber industry; Mr. Hurley re- 
marks that he is not including wooden ships in 
this plan because of differences in the services for 
which they are suitable. Unless, however, a sound 
basis can be secured for iron ships none ean be 
expected for the wooden fleet. 





AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


Developments abroad in the last fortnight have 
been rather disturbing, and these necessarily find 
some reflection in the domestic situation. Funda- 
mental conditions in this country are unchanged ex- 
cept for the better. Foreign trade continues 
active and promising. Our export trade igs enor- 
mous. The last available monthly figures, showing 
$588,000,000, are only 5.6 percent less than those 
for January. While the comparison with a year 
ago ig greatly to our advantage measured in actual 
daily value the February figures are even larger 
than those for January, which was the previous 
record month. Imports run along about steady, 
and for the eight months period the exports and 
imports of this country break all records. 

Crop conditions are most reassuring, and the 
harvesting of another big crop can scarcely fail 
to stimulate a continuance of real prosperity, 
as it will contribute to the already large buy- 
ing power of the agricultural sections of the 
country. The hesitancy noticeable in the in 
dustrial situation is largely in manufacturing and 
in those lines of activity that have been forced to 
change from a war to a peace production basis. 
Necessarily this requires time, but doubtless could 
have been accomplished much more rapidly had 
preparation for a peace adjustment been made 
prior to the signing of the armistice. The country 
wag as unprepared for peace as it was for war 
and as a consequence must pay the penalty of delay 
in getting back to a normal footing. 

Nevertheless, the progress being made can searce- 
ly be considered other than satisfactory. Violent 
changes have been avoided and thus a large amount 
of unemployment has been evaded. The employ- 
ment situation is fairly satisfactory, excepting 
in the East, where the early activity of the war 
munitions business attracted thousands of workers 
and contributed to a congestion that is now some- 
what disturbing. It can scarcely be expected that 
the eastern manufacturing plants, when recon- 
verted to the ordinary pursuits, could assimilate 
the large increase of artisans. Add to this the re 
turning soldiers and it is obvious that a period 
of considerable unemployment must result. 

In the middle West, however, the situation is far 
more satisfactory. The chief difficulty lies in the 
slowness of those lines of industry that were prac- 
tically dormant during the war times. There has 
been much planning of public works and building 
construction, but high prices probably account for 
the withholding of word to go ahead. Here and 
there is increased activity, but until this build- 
ing movement becomes more general the tendency 
will be for an increase rather than a decrease in 


unemployment. Spring work will absorb a part of 
the surplus labor, as it always does. But there 
is another element in the situation that demands 
attention. 

Usually military experience stimulates a desire 
by young men to live in the open and this results 
in a trend toward the farm. In the present in 
stance, however, the trend is just now distinctly 
toward the city. Farmer boys and those from the 
small towns immediately flock to the cities when 
released from military service and thousands of 
them are seeking employment in industrial lines. 
Our conscription law drew men in large proportion 
from the country, whereas in former wars the ratio 
taken from the farm was much smaller than in the 
present instance, 

But there is another feature that may explain the 
attitude of the country boys. This war has been 
one of engineering feats and the course of in- 
tensified training has developed those features in 
the individual soldier. While it is impossible to 
make expert engineers out of raw recruits in the 
course of a few months, yet those recruits may have 
had a sufficient taste developed for engineering 
and construction work to stimulate a desire to do 
other than farm work. 

Whatever the cause, the result is an increase in 
the number of soldiers seeking new jobs. There 
is another explanation for this in the desire of 
individual soldiers released from military duty 
to seek better positions than those held by them 
before the war, instead of returning to their old 
places in the industrial world and relying on their 
military experience to aid them in a more rapid 
advance, 

So far the efforts of Secretary Redfield to bring 
about a conference of the trade leaders has met 
with only a degree of success. Naturally less op 
position has been encountered from the steel trade 
because of the fact that the views of the leaders 
in that industry were in complete harmony with 
those of the Industrial Board of the Department 
of Commerce. The same situation, however, has not 
been found in most other lines of trade. Copper 
seems to have found its own level without the in- 
tervention of the Government. Buying of textiles 
has suddenly resumed on an active scale and this 
seems to have furnished another example of the 
operation of natural conditions. It is too early 
to determine to what extent the settling of steel 
prices may prove the key to recovery in the busi- 
ness situation. 

Steel usually is regarded as the barometer of 
business because of its position as a basic industry 
and obviously the settlement of conditions in that 


market should have a sympathetic influence upon 
copper and upon lumber and other materials. The 
ramification of the effects of stabilized steel prices 
is so great that it easily can be realized how the 
whole industrial fabric of the country should re- 
spond. The automobile industry is probably the 
most noticeable of the steel using lines to reflect 
improvement. 

One retarding factor has been the position of 
the railroads, and they are one of the largest users 
of steel as well as of lumber. Director General 
Hines of the Railroad Administration has endeav- 
ored in a recent statement to place the financial 
status of the railroads before the public in a fav- 
orable light, notwithstanding the handicap of the 
lack of appropriations by Congress. Approximate- 
ly $340,000,000 is tied up in working capital. This 
the Government has had to advance because of the 
inability of the railroads to obtain funds on fav- 
orable terms in the open market, owing to the ab- 
sorption of available capital by the Liberty loan. 
This will be released to the Government at the 
end of Federal control. 

During 1918 another $370,000,000 was advanced 
to the railroads and $370,000,000 more will be re- 
quired for 1919, pending opportunity to refinance. 
This makes a total $1,050,000,000. Failure to make 
the appropriations in Congress necessarily has hand- 
icapped the railroads and retards general business. 
Mr. Hines says the more speedily these appropria 
tions can be made the more rapidly the railroads 
will be able to refinance and begin the gradual 
process of returning these huge sums to the Gov- 
ernment. One deficit that must be reckoned with 
is the loss of $200,000,000 due to the abnormal 
winter of 1917-18. In that period, it will be re- 
called, the Government had only six months of 
increased rates to make up twelve months of in- 
creased wages. 

Obviously the sooner the Government can de- 
termine what is to become of the railroads and the 
more quickly they can be refinanced and put on a 
permanent footing the better it will be for the 
industries of the country. Necessarily this in- 
volves a question of public ownership, but aside 
from that it is apparent that with the railroads, 
which are the largest consumers of materials such 
as steel, lumber, cement and other similar products, 
it is essential that their future must be definitely 
planned so that they can proceed to develop 
budgets for betterments and extension. This is also 
of vital interest to general business, because the 
railroads must afford transportation facilities to 
the producer and manufacturer to enable them to 
market their products quickly. 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


An analysis of the current commercial situation 
reveals few disturbing factors and no reason for 
anything but optimism for the future. The tran- 
sition of industry and commerce generally from a 
war to a peace basis continues quietly, as smoothly 
as reasonably could be expected. Released and 
available labor is now absorbed considerably faster, 
and the danger of a great surplus of labor, which 
only a few weeks ago seemed imminent, grows 
steadily less. Excepting the labor made idle thru 
strikes, an authority states that the number of 
idle workers in the country today is no larger than 
there has been on five different occasions during 
the last ten years. The volume of general busi- 
ness, it is conceded, is somewhat less than re- 
cently, but there has been no unreasonable decline 
in production, in shipments, nor, altho the average 
of commodity prices shows some recession, in prices 
of any important item of commerce. In the copper 
industry, where recent price changes have been 
drastic, some new buying has developed, and a 
similar revival of consumptive buying in the steel 
industry is expected and earnestly hoped for by 
the business world in general, as it is felt that a 
genuine quickening in that branch of industry is 
certain to be of material advantage to the whole 
country. One thing that lends particular cheer is 
the fact that reports from various of the larger 
cities thruout the country indicate a moderate 
revival of building activity, as shown by an in- 
creased number of building permits issued. In 
fact, there are indications that the readjustment 
process has already progressed sufficiently in some 
if not in most industries to bridge the most diffi- 
cult phases of the transition period. 


A * + 


The volume of inquiries and of orders for south- 
ern pine has grown notably during the last ten 
days, with the approach of spring in the northern 
territory; and the manufacturer 
and distributer are now more opti- 
mistic than ever over the outlook 
for domestic business, stimulated 
largely by the ‘‘Own a Home’’ movement which has 
spread thruout the country. As regards the foreign 
movement of southern pine, it is still comparatively 
small. Outside of Cuban, West Indian and Central 
American business, foreign demand has not mate- 
rialized notably and is not expected to do so until 
after peace has been definite concluded. In the 
meanwhile, production conditions at most centers 
in the South have been considerably improved, with 
the final cessation of the unprecedented period of 
rainy weather which has made life miserable in 
the South during the last several weeks and which 
has so hampered woods operations that many mills 
were forced to close down. The mills therefore 
are making better time; but stocks are not accu- 
mulating, as cars are plentiful and the lumber is 
moved as quickly as it is ready for shipment. 
Last week’s statistics on the activities of 170 
southern pine mills show that orders during the 
week exceeded both cut and shipments for the 
first time in several months. Indeed, it is felt 
that business would be tremendously brisk were 
it not for the unsettlement of the market caused 
by the delay of the Government’s price adjustment 
board, the still evident waiting attitude of the 
building industry, and the financial difficulties of 
the railroads. Prices remain strong at former 
levels and in a few instances show advances, in 
themselves immaterial but illustrating the trend of 
the market. It is certain that he who looks for 
any drop in lumber prices within the near future 
is doomed to disappointment. Manufacturers agree 
that a reduction in price can not be contemplated 
unless there is a corresponding reduction in operat- 
ing costs, which is not likely to develop for some 
time at least. A strengthening factor is that for 
the week ended March 28 a group of 170 mills 
report orders booked in excess of production or 
shipments, the actual figures being: Shipments, 
74,320,620 feet; orders, 80,048,308 feet; produc- 
tion, 77,978,390 feet. 


* * * 


SOUTHERN 
PINE 


Reports from the larger eastern cities to the 
effect that the number of building permits is 
increasing lends considerable cheer to the manu- 

facturers of North Carolina pine, 


NORTH who expect that an improvement 
CAROLINA in the building situation will result 
PINE in an enlarged movement of better 


grades during the month. Busi- 
ness during March was found better than during 
the preceding month, and a continued improve- 
ment is now confidently looked for. Inasmuch as 
prices were firmly held at present levels thruout 
the extended period of quiet thru which the North 
Carolina pine industry has passed, it is expected 
that any real increase in demand will cause prices 
to move up a notch or two, which, the manufac- 


turers say, is indispensable in view of the tremen- 
dous operating costs. The demand for lower grades 
and box material remains very slow, box manufac- 
turers being uncertain of the future demand and 
therefore holding off until they will be able to 
view the future more clearly. The small air dried 
mills are still on the market, and altho these 
continue to force a certain amount of lumber on 
the market at low prices, the standard mills have 
the situation well in hand. In the meanwhile the 
large eastern distributing centers report that a 
larger number of vessels laden with lumber have 
arrived, adding to stocks on hand; but, it is fur- 
ther stated, prospects are good for ready absorption. 


* * * 


Weather conditions having improved, southern 
hardwood ‘mills are steadily increasing their pro- 
duction, it daily becomes more evident to them 
that they will be unable to keep 
ahead of the rapidly developing 
demand. <A steadily increasing 
number of inquiries for stock is coming out and 
the demand is of reasonably large proportions, and 
great enough, altho a majority of buyers still 
hesitate and buy for immediate requirements only, 
to absorb practically all that is offered. Stocks, 
after the long interruption to logging operations, 
are lower than ever and prices generally are well 
maintained, due as much to selling pressure as to 
an increased demand. Decidedly more interest in 
hardwood lumber is shown by building interests, 
following announcement of reductions in some lines 
of construction materials, which, altho smail, will 
go far to stimulate building. But most of the 
present demand comes from industrial sources. 
Furniture, automobile and vehicle manufacturers 
continue to be strong factors on the market and 
the millwork industry is taking an _ inereased 
amount of material. The musical instrument trade 
also is buying heavily. It is stated that this 
country’s piano production will reach 400,000 this 
year, which would mean a tremendous amount of 


HARDWOODS 





Industrial Opportunity Thru 
Organization 
Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, Mo., 


chairman of the governmental relations 
committee of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, will have some 
pertinent facts to present on this subject. 
at the April 15 meeting of the American 
Lumber Congress in Chicago. 











choice hardwoods entering into this consumption. 
Germany formerly controlled 85 percent of the 
world’s piano trade, but now the United States 
has won 80 pereent of the trade, and promises 
for its holding it are good. 


* * * 


An enlarged factory “demand for cypress is re- 
ported from some distributing centers, accompanied 
by an average advance of $1. The country demand, 
outside of the East, where buying 
still remains practically at nil in 
all woods, also seems to have im- 
proved during the last ten days, and the manu- 
facturers are the recipients of a good volume of 
business, even tho it has not yet attained the 
proportions of a normal spring drive. Production 
of cypress has recorded further gain in conse- 
quence of the good weather conditions that prevail 
in the southern cypress belt, and some of the mills 
are already operating at normal capacity again. 


CYPRESS 


* * * 


The demand for northern pine lumber for build- 
ing purposes continues to improve, according to 
reports from manufacturing sections; and eastern 
distributers also declare that this 
wood is faring as well as any other 
and that they begin to see light. 
Architects and contractors are 
doing much figuring, and the resultant business 
which is looked for to develop as soon as condi- 
tions seem a little more stabilized will benefit 
northern pine tremendously, especially in Minne- 
sota and adjacent sections. The industrial demand 
is characterized as fair, with the demand from box 
interests predominating. During the week ended 
March 22 nine mills reporting to the Northern 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association produced 1,562,- 
187 feet of lumber, compared with 1,817,058 during 
the previous week. During the same week they 
shipped 3,451,135 feet, as against 4,044,303 feet 


NORTHERN 
PINE 


during the foregoing week, and received new busi- 
ness amounting to 2,528,486 feet, compared with a 
total of 3,266,046 during the previous week. 


a * * 


Inland Empire lumbermen report that conditions 
surrounding the western white pine industry look 
favorable, and as soon as the country roads will 
permit hauling a large demand for 
lumber is expected from farmers 
who plan to build homes or farm 
houses this spring, out of the lib- 
eral profits they accumulated from last year’s 
crops. Eastern distributers of western pines char- 
acterize the demand on their respective markets ag 
comparatively light and do not look for any notable 
increase in activity until a building revival actually 
sets in and the sash and door manufacturers begin 
to pile up stocks. Prices, however, remain very 
firm, as stocks at production points are light and 
are likely to remain below normal for the rest of 
the season. During the week ended March 22, 
thirty mills reporting to the Western Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association produced 13,539,886 feet, 
compared with a normal production of 22,150,000 
feet; shipped 11,074,054 feet, and received orders 
for 12,725,000 feet. The California white and 
sugar pine mills apparently can not resume opera- 
tions for a couple of weeks yet, because of heavy 
snow in the mountains, altho normally this indus- 
try is due to begin activity not later than this, 
Stocks in the meanwhile are very low in the better 
grades and price advances on certain items are 
looked for. It will take some time to accumulate 
new stocks of dry lumber after the mills once 
resume operation, and present stocks are expected 
to be quite well cleaned up this spring; so it looks 
like a shortage of California pines during the 
summer, 


WESTERN 
PINES 


* * * 


The barometer of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association for the week ended March 22, com- 
piled from reports of 125 mills, shows the situation 
on the Pacific coast in an interest- 
ing light. Production during that 
week is given as 15.82 percent be- 
low normal, with shipments exceed- 
ing it slightly, being 15.48 percent below normal 
and 0.34 percent above actual production. Orders 
received, on the other hand, were 0.11 percent be- 
low normal and 18.65 percent above actual produc- 
tion. The change in the order column, which dur- 
ing the previous week stood at 15 percent below 
normal production, is so abrupt as to merit special 
attention. In plain figures, the week’s production 
amounted to 66,964,276 feet, compared with a 
normal total of 79,545,000 feet; shipments to 67,- 
233,480 feet, and orders received to 79,456,293 feet, 
or 88,707 feet below normal, and 12,492,017 feet 
above actual production. These figures show 
clearly that a change for the better is due in the 
Douglas fir industry. Special hopes are entertained 
by the manufacturers as to the eastern and middle 
western markets, a good volume of business from 
these directions being expected to develop as soon 
as spring opens up fully. Reports from middle 
western distributing centers indicate an exceed- 
ingly strong market there for fir, at prices on mixed 
orders based on discount sheet No. 24, with $1 less 
on straight cars of clears or dimension. Some 
good sized orders for railroad ties have recently 
been placed with west Coast mills and these are 
held to be only a beginning of such orders, The 
railroads need enormous quantities of ties and 
other material and it is thought that their needs 
will soon force them on the market. The manufac- 
turers see every reason for an early, healthy devel 
opment of the market. 


DOUGLAS 
FIR 


* * * 


Conditions thruout the country are speedily be 
coming stabilized and an early resumption of 
building operations can reasonably be expected. 
Canvasses of the situation reveal 
a building deficit in this country 
at present amounting to more than 
$1,000,000,000, the Department of 
Labor declaring that there is a shortage of at least 
500,000 homes. This is a strong pressure on the 
market, which can be expected soon to assert itself. 
High prices, either real or imaginary, and uncer 
tainty as to the result of hearings being conducted 
by the Industrial Board in Washington, hold back 
developments in the construction field that normally 
could not be thought of as postponed; but recent 
reductions in certain material prices, as for instance 
of steel, cement, plaster, sand and gravel, have 
wonderfully stimulated interest in building, as is 
evidenced in the movement of the various construc- 
tion woods. While these reductions have been only 


CURRENT 
FACTORS 


slight, they are taken by the builders as favorable 
signs, and they are laying plans accordingly. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


ABOUT THE OAKS 

If consistent would appreciate your answering the 
following, publishing same in your next issue. 1. What 
is meant by swamp oak, pin, burr and black oak? 2. 
How do you discriminate one from the other? 3. Is 
burr oak as good as white oak in quality? 4. Is black 
oak as good as red oak? 5. Is it not a fact that black 
or swamp oak is more apt to check than any other 
species of oak ?—INnqQuiry No. 110. 

[The above inquiry is signed merely ‘‘ Constant 
Reader,’’ tho the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prefers to 
have addresses in all cases even tho it be requested 
not to publish them. 

There are five different botanical varieties of oak 
known as ‘‘swamp oak,’’ two of them red oak and 
three white. One of them is known also as ‘‘pin 
oak’’ and is the only one of the list which is men- 
tioned ag checking badly in seasoning. In addi- 
tion there are three other oaks known as ‘‘pin 
oak’’ and six which are called ‘‘black oak,’’ one 
of them being Quercus rubra, the true red oak. 
Burr oak is, therefore, the only one in the list 
which clearly defines a single botanical species. 
Burr oak is slightly lighter in weight than the 
true white oak, Quercus alba, but is credited with 
being much stronger. Commercially it is always 
sold as white oak. 

It is always easy to distinguish the two main 
classes of oaks, the red family and the white fam- 
ily, as the white oaks with a single exception have 
air tight pores and the red oaks with one or two 
exceptions do not. To distinguish between the 
many botanical species in these two main classes 
is, however, a matter of great difficulty —Eb1ror. | 





WANTS TO KNOW ABOUT SEPTIC TANKS 

We wish further information in regard to septic 
tanks, referred to in Bulletin No. 35, page 6. We have 
inquiry and desire to give such information as will 
be intelligent, as the writer has never required the 
use of one or the installing of one.—INQuirRy No. 92. 

| The page in question discusses a farm manager’s 
house with plants and states that the waste from 
the bath room and toilet can be taken care of by 
a septic tank. The booklet, however, thru over- 
sight did not include information regarding the 
building of a septic tank, which was published in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of Oct. 19, 1918, on 
page 47, with illustrative diagrams. If that article 
is available to others interested in the subject they 
can very easily build a septic tank from it. That 
issue has been supplied to the present inquirer. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN also calls attention 
to the fact that a year or two previously it pub- 
lished septic tank designs by W. K. Johnston, archi- 
tect, as No. 90 in its series of house plans; and 
working blue prints showing designs in both wood 
and conerete can be supplied for this number at 
$1.—Ep1ror. | 


READY RECKONER WANTED FOR FRAMES 

The writer will very much appreciate your kindness 
in advising by return mail whether or not you can 
furnish some kind of publication giving a list of the 
lumber necessary to make up various sizes of window 
frames and door frames, cased openings and inside and 
outside trim for the above. This sort of list is wanted 
to save time usually required to figure these items out 
for a customer when figuring an estimate for a house.—— 
Inquiry No. 106. 

|The above inquiry comes from an eastern lum- 
ber concern. It is obvious that a calculator of this 
sort would save much time in figuring the lumber 
content of door and window frames. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN knows of nothing of the sort. 
There is a loose leaf cost list published that sells 
for $7.50 and that gives basing prices in this line 
but does not analyze in a way that shows lumber 
quantities. The various books on estimating are 
quite diffusive in their guesses at the labor cost 
of setting door and window frames, but none of 
them as far as examined throw any light upon the 
lumber quantities in them. It may be that some of 
the sash and door manufacturers have compiled 
something of the sort as a service to their cus- 
tomers, but, if so, it has not come to our attention. 

If it is not possible to secure ready prepared 
tables of this sort it should be quite easy to con- 
struct them. Any given pattern of window frame 
will have a certain definite quantity of lumber, 
x, in the members of the side frames for every foot 
in height of the window and a certain definite quan- 
tity, y, in the tops and bottoms of the frames for 
every foot in width. In addition there will be an- 
other definite quantity, c, in the four corners of 
the frames outside of the lines representing the 
inside or sash measurement of the frame. If a 
represents the height of the window and b its 
width (both taken in feet) then the total measure- 
ment of the frame is axt+by+ec. From this formula 
it is easy to construct a table showing the net 
lumber measurements for frames of that style in all 
the ordinary window sizes. 

If the style of the frame is so changed as to 
affect the quantity of lumber required it will ef- 


fect a change in the quantities x, y and ec. In 
any community there is usually some one pattern 
which predominates and it will, of course, save 
much time if such a table is made out for this 
style, even tho all the other styles in. use are not 
included.—EbITor. | 


VALUE OF EUCALYPTUS 

Would you favor us by telling us some things about 
blue gum (Eucalyptus globulus), also gray eucalyptus? 

A friend in Colorado has sent us some seeds of these 
two eucalypts for trying out here, and we do not know 
anything about them. Please advise us how they grow, 
the length of time it usually takes to make a tree of 
serviceable size, whether they make a good shade tree, 
and if they have any commercial value for posts, poles 
ete.—Inquiry No, 113. 

[There is probably more information and misin- 
formation available in printed form regarding euea- 
lyptus than any of our native woods. This is be- 
cause it has been a factor of commercial exploita- 
tion which at one time rivaled oil stock in the list of 
‘*blue sky’’ investments. It was touted by pro- 
moters as being valuable for many and divers pur- 
poses, combining the peculiar qualities of rapid 
growth with hardness and durability. 

The facts are that the blue eucalyptus, which is 
the variety which has been most usually planted in 
California, is a fast growing wood and makes good 
fuel. It is also useful for fence posts, railroad 
ties and the like, but as a lumber wood its value is 
almost completely negatived by its extreme shrink- 
age in seasoning and the fact that dry kiln experts 
as yet have found no practical way of avoiding the 
extreme checking to which it is subject in the sea- 
soning process. 

Australia has many species of eucalyptus, of 
which the blue gum is probably the least valuable 
commercially, Jarrah and karri are both better 
woods and more readily seasoned, especially jarrah. 

There is, of course, no reason why eucalyptus 
should not be planted in Texas if it does well there, 
and it might prove a useful variety upon the Texas 
prairies for windbreaks, fuel and ordinary farm 
uses. As a lumber tree, however, it never will 
crowd any of our native commercial woods. 

The United States Forest Service has been asked 
to send the inquirer further bulletins on this wood. 
—EpirTor. | 





F. W. DOTY, 
601 W. 180th St., 
New York. 


New York, March 24, 1919. 
American Lumberman, Chicago, III. 
As a personal matter, I want to 
congratulate you on the front page 
of your March 22 issue, 


“START SOMETHING NOW— 
—AND KEEP IT GOING” 


Short, simple and timely, it is a mas- 
terpiece of suggestion. 

I could write at length about it 
but will not. I simply wish to send 
you a few words of well deserved 
praise. 

Yours truly, 


(Signed) F. W. Doty. 











PERSIMMON AND DOGWOOD OFFERED 

Please advise whether you can use persimmon wood 
or dogwood and, if so, give me prices. I can furnish 
quite a quantity of each in any length for any ship- 
ment.—InquiryY No, 59. 

{The above inquiry comes from South Carolina. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is not in the market 
for these woods, but can be of service to the in- 
quirer by publishing his desire for buyers in this 
department. The address of the inquirer will be 
supplied upon request.—EpiTor. | 





HARDWOOD DOWELS WANTED 


Before the war we were large importers of hardwood 
manufactured dowels in beech and birch from % to 2 
inches, but owing to the restrictions the Government 
placed on same we have been unable to continue doing 
so. Now that times are more opportune, however, we 
are now in a position to purchase large quantities of 
these goods and we should be greatly obliged if you 
could supply us with a list of firms who manufacture 
them.—Inquiry No. 74. 

[The above inquiry comes from the same English 
timber firm as No. 73. Those interested should ask 
for the address and then they can conduct their 
correspondence direct.—EpI1Tor. | 


INFORMATION AS TO CHARCOAL 

We have for some time been wanting some informa- 
tion regarding charcoal manufacturing. What we 
had in mind was whether or not it would be feasible 
to install charcoal kilns at our hardwoud mills, in 
West Virginia, to use up the refuse such as slab cut- 
offs ete., manufacturing same into charcoal. Our 
difficulty is that we know nothing of the charcoal busi- 
ness and whether this could be made profitable or not. 
—Inquiry No. 66. 

[There is no question of course regarding the 
physical practicability of manufacturing charcoal 
from mill waste. The only question is whether the 
product will show profit, and this is chiefly a ques- 
tion of the charcoal market. There is, however, 
a very important question as to the method of 
manufacture—whether it shall be by the old open 
pit or kiln processes, which produce nothing but 
charcoal, or by the slightly improved process, 
which saves pitch and erude distillates, or whether a 
modern wood distilling process shall be installed 
which produces the charcoal in air tight retorts and 
in addition to pitch and tar recovers the pyrolig- 
neous acid with its usual products of wood aleohol 
and acetic acid. 

Charcoal is not used so extensively in the man- 
ufacture of steel as in the past but still has a con- 
siderable demand for many purposes. The question 
of current prices on charcoal is one for investiga- 
tion in the market. On the technical side of the 
question the inquirer has been referred to the U. 8. 
Forest Products Laboratory and put into eommuni- 
cation with it.—EprTor. | 





DYE WOOD OFFERED 


We have a large quantity of fustic timber, or dye 
wood, and would thank you if you can place us in 
communication with manufacturers of dyes.—INquIRyY 
No. 91 


[The above inquiry comes from El Paso, Tex. 
The address of the inquirer will be supplied upon 
request.—EDIToR. | 





PLYWOOD WANTED FOR EXPORT 


We are now in the market for large quantities of 
gum, birch, ash and oak plywood, 3 to 6 mm. and 9 
mm. sizes of panels from 47x36 inches up to and be- 
tween 60x60 inches or larger, in first and second and 
third qualities, waterproof and non-waterproof. 

As we are not acquainted with all the American ply- 
wood manufacturers and merchants we should be glad 
if you would kindly put our name before your mem- 
bers, asking them to quote their very lowest prices, 
with specifications for carload lots c. i. f. Hull prefer- 


.able, and samples of what they offer, stating whether 


it is waterproof or non-waterproof. 

We are also open to purchase ready-made plywood 
tops in the sizes 36x18, 42x19 and 20, and 48x22, and 
shall be pleased to receive quotations for these also. 

Our terms are the usual importer’s, 4 percent del 
ceredere and a selling commission and 2% percent dis- 
count on the c. 1. f. cars.—INnquiry No. 73. 

| The above letter comes from a well known firm of 
English timber merchants whose address will be 
supplied upon request.—EbITor. | 


THE BEST FORESTRY SCHOOLS 
The writer wishes to obtain the names of some of the 
best schools of forestry in the United States. Would 
it be too much to ask you to mail me the names of as 
many good universities or colleges as you could recom- 
mend ?—INnquiry No. 41. 


[The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is unable to decide 
for itself (much less for any young man) which 
are the best forestry schools, It depends very 
largely upon what is desired. These are forestry 
schools which offer a degree in forestry and there 
are many others which do not attempt to do this, 
but merely equip their students to make better 
loggers or lumbermen or timber owners. Only a 
small percentage of the graduates of the forestry 
schools in our country become strictly professional 
foresters. Most of them desire a knowledge of 
forestry only as an incidental to work more di- 
rectly concerned with practical lumbering; in ad- 
dition to which many forest students are the sons 
of wealthy timber owners, and desire to have the 
benefits of all that a knowledge of forestry can 
offer in fitting them better to manage forest 
estates which in time they will inherit. 

Of the schools dealing more directly with forestry 
as a profession or science there are two classes, the 
undergraduate schools and the graduate schools. 
The undergraduate schools are usually connected 
with and are a part of the colleges or universities 
and the student takes forestry at the same time 
with, and in the same way as, the other courses. 
The graduate schools, on the other hand, accept only 
students who have already received college 
diplomas. 

The Forest Service has been requested to send 
to the inquirer its list of forestry schools in the 
United States with further information regarding 
the courses and the kinds of instruction —Eb1Tor. | 
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LAST MINUTE NEWS FOR ALL LUMBERMEN 


STEEL PRICE FIXING QUESTIONED 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Lumbermen here 
noted with no little interest the attitude assumed 
yesterday by Director General of Railroad Hines 
in refusing to accept the steel prices recently an- 
nounced by the Industrial Board of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. After consultation with rep- 
resentatives of the steel men, among other things 
Mr. Hines takes the ground that the Industrial 
Board has functioned as a price fixing agency, no 
matter by what name it may be called, and ques- 
tions the legality of the price agreement announced. 
This is quite in line with the action taken by the 
representative southern pine lumber manufactur- 
ers at the New Orleans meeting yesterday. It may 
mark the end of the Industrial Board’s activities, 
but that remains to be disclosed, since the board 
was appointed with the approval and sanction of 
President Wilson. 





BOND ISSUE TO PROMOTE EXPORTS 


WasHinaton, D. C., April 1—The announce- 
ment of the War Finance Corporation that it will 
tomorrow begin the sale of $200,000,000 in one- 
year 5 percent bonds to assist American exporters 
in the promotion of foreign trade came as a goou 
deal of surprise to many. It marks a definite for- 
ward step in the general campaign to keep the 
American merchant marine occupied and see that 
the Stars and Stripes find their way into the ports 
of the world. 

The decision to float this bond issue, the first 
the War Finance Corporation has undertaken, fol- 
lowed the receipt by the corporation of numerous 
requests for financial assistance from American 
exporters and prospective exporters who find them- 
selves in need of ready money but are in position 
to put up ample security. 

Before announcing its 





decision to float the 


$200,000,000 issue a long discussion over the legal 
aspects of the matter was had by Attorney General 
Palmer and Louis B, Wehle, general cotinsel of 
the corporation. Sales of the new bonds will be 
conducted thru the Federal reserve banks and their 
sub-agents all over the country. 

Officials of the War Finance Corporation hope 
to be of great assistance to exporters in the pro- 
motion of foreign trade. The corporation is author- 
ized under the law to issue bonds in excess of 
$2,000,000,000, but not more than $1,000,000,000 
to be outstanding at one time. 





GOVERNMENT SPEEDS HOME BUILDING 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—The information 
and education service, Department of Labor, an- 
nounced today that plans for dwellings prepared by 
the United States Housing Corporation for various 
Government projects during war time are to be 
made available for general public use by the ‘‘own 
your home’? section. Several types of houses have 
been selected as most artistic as well as most prac- 
ticable and the plans will be given to committees 
now conducting own your home campaigns in forty 
cities. This campaign is gaining rapidly in pop- 
ularity. Requests that local campaigns be started 
at once have been sent to 400 cities this week. 





Advertising West Coast Woods 


This interesting subject will be dealt 
with at the American Lumber Congress 
in Chicago, April 14, by S. O. Krantz, 
manager trade extension department, 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 











AIRCRAFT INSPECTION FREED OF BLAME 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 3.—Friends of Lieut, 
8S. B. Vrooman, jr., were happy today over the 
action of Attorney General Palmer in publicly an- 
nouncing there is no evidence to sustain an impli- 
cation in the Hughes aircraft investigation report 
that young Vrooman violated the law by passing 
upon the quality of mahogany propeller lumber 
furnished by the S. B. Vrooman Lumber Co., of 
Philadelphia. Testimony taken subsequent to the 
Hughes’ report which suggested further inquiry 
developed the fact that all mahogany from the 
Vrooman company was inspected by the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association and not by Lieut. 
Vrooman or any inspectors appointed by him. 





TO REVIVE TRADE WITH MEXICO 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1—The governor of 
Sinaloa, Mexico, has advised the American consul 
there that he has addressed messages to all of the 
towns of the State of Sinaloa, requesting that all 
foreigners be welcomed with consideration and re- 
spect, indicating that Mexico desires to attract 
American and other capital to develop the country. 

A party of business men of San Antonio, Tex., 
numbering about seventy, arrived at Monterey, 
Mex., Saturday and proceeded to Tampico. Ar- 
rangements are being made, according to advices 
reaching the State Department, for the entertain- 
ment of the party upon its return to Monterey 
today or tomorrow. 

American trade with Mexico has been gradually 
increasing for some time and many Mexicans in 
official positions have adopted a conciliatory atti- 
tude toward Americans, Mexico has furnished a 
market for considerable quantities of lumber and 
forest products. 





OF INTEREST TO RAILROAD OWNERS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1—An announcement of 
interest to the trade is that I. H. Cohn, formerly 
of the National Steel Rail Co., has become asso- 
ciated with the Standard Rail & Steel Co. and 
will be in complete charge of its rail department, 
handling all matters relative to relaying rails and 
railroad equipment. The announcement, which is 
signed by H. Cohen, president, also states that the 
Standard company’s fully equipped and modern 
plant of fifteen acres in Madison, III, is now 
nearing completion. It also is announced. that on 
and after March 31 the company will occupy Suite 
1108-1115, Boatmen’s Bank Building, St. Louis. 

Mr. Cohn and Mr. Cohen are long and favorably 
known to the trade, and they have many friends. 
The Standard is a suceessor to the Cohen & Schwartz 
Rail & Steel Co. and was organized about two years 
ugo. 





URGES WIDER USE OF SILOS 


SuHREVEPoRT, LA., March 31.—Asserting that a 
silo earns 100 percent on the investment annually 
and that, with increasing land values, in time no 
Dallas County farm with over ten head of stock 
can afford to be without one, Schuyler Marshall, 
of Mesquite, Tex., has issued an appeal to the 
farmers to install silos this year. Mr. Marshall is 
chairman of the silo campaign for the agricultural 
advisory board of the chamber of commerce and 
manufacturers’ association, and has been using 
silos for many years. As a war measure a cam- 
paign for silo construction was started in Texas 
last summer with splendid results, as the silos en- 
able farmers to feed their livestock on much less 
land than previously. 





AN EFFECTIVE “SILENT SALESMAN” 


Of the house organs issued by lumber concerns 
received from time to time by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN none is more full of punch and pep than 
the little 8-page paper mailed to its trade by the 
Quincy Lumber Co., Quincy, Ohio. It is called 
The Tack, and is well named, for it gets right 
down to ‘‘brass tacks’’ and is very much to the 
point. The Tack, according to its publisher, is 
‘‘driven (issued) as often as we think you can 
stand it.’’ ‘‘The next one,’’ the statement con- 
tinues, ‘‘will appear when the effects of this one 
wear off.’’ 

The paper contains selling talk only, written in 
a snappy fashion that ‘‘gets across.’’ Some one 
connected with the Quincy concern must have lain 
awake nights thinking up these pithy paragraphs. 
Here are a few samples: 

Let Us Show You 
Hardwood floors—-O, I can’t afford anything like 


that. Now “let’s figger’” a little. A good floor can be 
laid in an ordinary sitting room for less than $30. Can 
you think of any better improvement than this for the 
money? It’s beautiful, sanitary, labor-saving and ever 
lasting. Let us show you. 

We Believe in Paint 


While we do not sell paint, yet we believe in its use. 
Notice our sheds and other buildings. In fact, we 
figure that we can’t afford to do without paint. We've 
got a great argument on this subject and it’s one that 
you'll be interested in if you own a piece of lumber as 
big as a handspike. 

Bulld for Two 


A garage is a necessity on every farm, and while 
you're building one better build it large enough to hold 
at least two cars, because it is entirely possible that 
you may have company some day, and they may drive 
up in their own car. If you have no place to put the 
extra machine you'll be embarrassed. So build for two 
machines, 


RETURNS FROM FRANCE WITH HONORS 


CINCINNATI, On10, April 1.—The Cincinnati of- 
fice of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., has been 
advised of the landing of the Ohio troops at New 
York under the command of Brig. Gen. Sanford B. 
Stanbery, who left Cincinnati with the A. E. F. a 
colonel and won his present title thru successive 
promotions for distinguished service. His latest 
promotion took him to the head of a brigade of 
the 73rd Division, but he has been transferred back 
to the 87th, or the Ohio Division, and will be de- 
mobilized with it at Camp Sherman, Chillicothe, 
Ohio. He commanded the 145th Infantry thru the 
drives at St. Mihiel and the Argonne and in Lor- 
raine. Returning with him is his son, Private 
W. A. Stanbery, who has served as his father’s 
orderly. They were met in New York by Mrs. 
Stanbery. Gen, Stanbery will resume charge of 
the Cincinnati interests of the Chicago Lumber & 
Coal Co. as soon as he is mustered out. 








BOYS’ PIG CLUB BUYS DUROCS 


FERNWOoD, Miss., April 1.—The Enochs Farms, 
owned by the Enochs who constitute the Fernwood 
Lumber Co., have recently sold to the boys’ pig 
club of Richland Parish, La., thru the club’s agent, 
T. W. Patten, fifteen open spring yearling pure- 
bred Duroe gilts. The Richland Parish banks 
helped the boys to finance the deal, which is an- 
other step toward putting the purebred pork pro- 
ducer on the map in Dixie. Mr. Patten intends to 
breed these gilts for fall farrow, and after the pigs 
are weaned next winter to hold a public sale at a 
point centrally located in the parish, having the 
boy owners consign their pigs to this sale, thus en- 
couraging them to become interested in hog raising 
and increase the distribution of purebred breeding 
stock in that section. The Enochs Farms make 
special inducements to the boys’ pig clubs of Mis- 
sissippi and Louisiana whereby they may obtain 
Duroes under favorable conditions, 


A SPECIAL FIELD FOR LUMBER 


The Elliott-Wean Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio, 
makes a specialty of supplying materials for low 
priced summer cottages. It issues an attractive 
folder showing pictures and plans of six cottages 
costing from $558 to $748, exclusive of chimneys, 
paints, nails and labor. This company, _be- 
cause of its location upon Lake Erie and the 
many available sites for summer cottages to be 
had at moderate cost within a short distance of the 
city, is in particularly advantageous position for 
developing a trade in summer cottages. As the 
owning of summer cottages is becoming increas- 
ingly popular with people of moderate means, in- 
cluding wage earners and salaried workers in the 
cities, there doubtless is a growing field for de- 
veloping this class of business. The Elliott-Wean 
Co. also advertises these cottages in three local 
newspapers, using a different cut each week until 
all of the six cottages have been advertised. 


UP-RIVER CITY BUILDS ATLANTIC BARGES 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1—Nine barges built at 
Quincey, Ill., of southern pine, stopped at St. Louis 
yesterday on their way to New Orleans. They 
will be placed in Atlantic harbors for use in 
connection with coaling the Atlantic fleet. The 
stop was made here to coal their towboat, the 
G. W. Hill. 

The barges were built by the B. Layton Co., 
Quiney, which obtained the contract last fall. Ac- 
cording to Truman T. Pierson, business manager 
of the Quincey Chamber of Commerce, who was 
here, it was the first time that the Government 
had ever awarded a contract for ship construc- 
tion to an upper river city. The Government can- 
celed two other contracts when the armistice was 
signed, 

Each barge is 110 feet long, 30 feet wide and 
8 feet deep and has a load capacity of 250 tons 
to be carried on the deck. 


WHO WOULD TAKE THESE POSTS? 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 29.—Don Lawrence, 
district representative here for the Weyerhaeuser 
Sales Co., recently was in the woods near Sand- 
point, Idaho, and while waiting to flag a train at 
a small siding noticed the following sign on a pile 
of cedar fence posts: 

NOTICE 
Will notify that anny 
body is useing anny of 
this post for fire wood 
when vaiting on train, 
will become charge with 
accusation. strict order by 
The Owner. 

Mr. Lawrence didn’t take any of the fence posts, 
but he did take the sign, to adorn his office in the 
Old National Bank Building. 
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TELLS HOW QUARTERED OAK ORIGINATED 


Sawing Accident Reveals New Beauty of Wood 
—First Produced in Evansville 


EVANSVILLE, IND., April 1—What is Evansville 
best known for in England? Perhaps just now the 
answer would be army hash, as a local hash factory 
has sent many ship loads of its product to England 
and the Allies during the last four years. But 
before the war Evansville was best known in Eng- 
land as being the home of quartered oak. 

The fact that Evansville gave birth to the most 
popular adaptation of American hardwood to art- 
istic furniture designing has been carried about 
here almost as a secret. It took an Englishman to 
come all the way from London to Evansville to tell 
Evansville people that thirty-five years ago an 
Evansville sawmill owner and lumber dealer had 
placed the first quartersawn oak on the market. 
Oak in this section was plentiful back in the days 
of the late Henry Maley and it was sawed in the 
straight old fashioned way for many years. Then 
one day, accidentally, a log was cut on the bias 
and as a result the pattern of the wood changed. 
The board had gotten into a shipment of lumber 
that went to a cabinet maker at Indianapolis, who 
thought it was a new kind of oak and wrote to Mr. 
Maley if he might possibly secure a carload of 
that special wood. He returned a sample and Mr. 
Maley immediately saw that it happened accident- 
ally instead of being an original pattern in the 
wood. ‘‘I can cut all my wood that way if you 
want me to,’’ wrote Mr. Maley to the Indianapolis 
cabinetmaker and told him that the cost of quarter- 
sawn wood would be slightly higher, because it 
wasted more than the straight cutting. 

Recently Daniel Wertz, of Maley and Wertz, had 
a caller from England who was on his way to visit 
Mammoth Cave, Ky., and he told Mr. Wertz that he 
wanted to see the sawmill where the first quarter- 
sawn oak was cut. The visitor said that in Eng- 
land Evansville was regarded as the home of fig- 
ured oak. Mr. Wertz had almost forgotten how the 
late Mr. Maley came to cut quarter-sawn oak until 
the English visitor began to talk about it. 





FIRE SWEEPS KENTUCKY HARDWOODS 


WHITESBURG, Ky., March 31.—Disastrous forest 
fires, the worst in years, raged for three days in the 
Cumberland Mountains adjacent to the Kentucky- 
Virginia border and destroyed large boundaries of 
valuable hardwoods. As there had been no rain for 
nearly two weeks the spread of the flames was fa- 
vored by the dryness of the forest and the blaze 
was fanned inta such fierceness by high winds that 
fire fighters were practically powerless. The valleys 
were filled with smoke and at night the glow could 
be seen for miles. Just in the nick of time heavy 
downpours of rain extinguished the flames and pre- 
vented their devastating the settlements, thus sav- 
ing greater losses of the best hardwoods in the 
border mountains and preventing the destruction of 
valuable property. 

The source of the fire is not known but it started 
and spread in spite of every precaution taken by 
local and State officials. Some say that the moon- 
shiners who infest the border regions are responsi- 
ble for the origin of the fire and it is announced 
that Federal authorities will make a thoro probe 
and if possible arrest those guilty and prosecute 
them in the most vigorous manner. 





MANY SAWMILLS BUY NEW EQUIPMENT 


OLEAN, N. Y., April 2.—The Clark Brothers Co., 
manufacturer of sawmill machinery, engines and 
special machinery, has quite recently added to its 
sales force J. W. Baughman and H. W. Sloan, 
both of whom are well known in the sawmill trade. 

General Sales Manager Charles F. Swartz says 
that while the tendency of some manufacturers dur- 
ing the last two months has been to play a waiting 
game, his company has been ‘‘making hay while 
the sun shines,’’ with the result that in February 
and March it did nearly twice as much business 
as during those months in prewar times, ‘‘ This 
goes to show,’’ said he, ‘‘that the lumber industry 
is by no means dead, and that a number of manu- 
facturers are improving their plants by the addi- 
tion of new equipment.’’ He said that in Feb- 
ruary and March his company sold equipment to 
the following well known lumber concerns: An 8- 
foot band mill outfit to the Pacific Lumber Co., 
Scotia, Cal.; a complete front mill equipment for 
Busk & Daniels, Manila, P. I.; six 5-foot portable 
band mill outfits shipped to Japan; complete front 
mill equipment for the American Thread Co., 
Milo, Me.; one complete 9-foot band mill outfit 
for the Black River Cypress Co., Gable, 8S. C.; 
partial sawmill equipment for the Central Timber 


& Sawmill Co., Bennetsville, 8. C.; Brandin Lum-. 


ber Co., Marianna, Fla., Evansville Band Mill Co., 
Evansville, Ind. and R. T. Darnell & Sons Co., 


Memphis, Tenn.; new machinery for three mills of 
the Standard Lumber Co., Live Oak, Fla., composed 
of band, carriages, rolls, edger ete.; one double 
band and resaw mill for the W. P. Brown Lumber 
Co., Fayette, Ala.; complete new equipment for 
Wheeler & Dusenberry, Endeavor, Pa. 





BOOST WOOD PAVING BLOCKS IN OREGON 


PORTLAND, ORE., March 29.—The West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association will back up the wood- 
en block paving contractors by paying the differ- 
ential between the cost of conerete and wood block 
paving on a stretch of road five miles in length 
on the Pacific Highway in Lane County, Oregon, 
recently authorized by the State road commission. 
The difference in cost will be about $3,000 a mile, 
according to Robert B. Allen, secretary of the as- 
sociation, who was in Portland this evening. The 
blocks will be of Douglas fir and the lumbermen 
are confident that they will prove so satisfactory 
that an important industry will be developed, since 
the State of Oregon alone is to expend some $10,- 
000,000 for road paving in the immediate future. 
About 4,000,000 feet of fix will be required for the 
five miles of paving. 





A WELL EQUIPPED RETAIL PLANT 


Tusa, OKuA., April 1—The new building of the 
Minnetonka Lumber Co., of this city, is a fine ex- 
ample of efficiency and convenience in the conduct- 
ing of a retail lumber business. The building is 
42 feet high, and has four stories in the rear, served 
by a 3-ton elevator. In the basement there are 
stored such heavy wares as sewer tiles, nails, win- 
dow weights, etc. The main floor is used largely as 
a display section, tho stocks of lime, cement and 
plaster are kept there. On the third floor are dis- 


NEW SAWMILL BEGINS OPERATIONS 


Has Rail and Water Outlets to All Markets— 
Equipment Is “Top Notch” 


MANASoTA, FLA., March 31.—The magnificent 
new sawmill which has just been completed for 
the Manasota Lumber Corporation will begin opera- 
tions next week. One year ago Manasota was a 
wilderness in the pine woods; today it is a modern 
town with a population of about 1,500 people. It 
lies a little more than one mile from the Gulf of 
Mexico on the Florida peninsula, between Sarasota 
and Fort Myers, ten miles below Venice, the 
termination of the Seaboard Air Line Railroad. 
The town is connected with the railroad at Venice 
by a standard gage railroad, built by the Manasota 
Lumber Corporation, The new sawmill will thus 
have a rail outlet to all domestic markets and a 
water outlet thru Tampa to transatlantic, Cuban, 
West Indian, Central and South American mar- 
kets. 

The same interests operating the new sawmill 
will, under separate corporations, develop the 
Gulf Coast at Lemon Bay as a pleasure resort and 
also engage extensively in the cattle raising busi- 
ness. Thirty thousand acres of land will be im- 
mediately fenced in for the latter purpose. 

The general offices of the Manasota Lumber 
Corporation will be at Baltimore, with branches at 
Norfolk and Richmond, Va. The officers are as 
follows: President, W. J. Parrish; vice president, 
R. Laneaster Williams; general manager, P. C. 
Warwick, jr. The corporation will manufacture 
longleaf southern pine in lumber and _ timbers, 
specializing in factory flooring, roofers, ceiling, 
siding, shingles, lath, railroad and car material, 
boat lumber and timbers, and railroad ties. When 
the town site was laid out one year ago the original 
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NEW STRUCTURE OF THE MINNETONKA LUMBER CO., OF TULSA, OKLA, 


played large stocks of doors and windows with all 
necessary equipment connected therewith. On the 
fourth floor is the woodworking department, com- 
pletely equipped for turning out all kinds of mill 
work. For the construction of the building 284,- 
000 feet of lumber and 32,000 feet of roofing were 
required. The exterior is of mat brick, trimmed 
with Bedford stone, in design harmonizing with 
the mission style of architecture. 

The building has five outside entrances, with 
aisles 20 feet wide for teams and trucks. In the 
front part of the building are situated the hard- 
ware store, manager’s office, bookkeepers’ room, 
fireproof vault and a large lobby. The interior of 
the offices is finished with a rough sand plaster 
effect, painted in light tan. The appearance and 
equipment of the offices are similar to those of a 
modern down-town office building. 

Some special features not usually found in a 
structure of this kind are those relating to the 
comfort and convenience of the employees, notably 
a complete equipment of shower baths and rest 
rooms. 


WILL BUILD CIVIC CENTER AS MEMORIAL 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 31.—To build a suit 
able memorial to the returning heroes of Alabama 
the legislature of the State has appropriated $50,- 
000, and donations to the memorial fund are meet- 
ing with such popular favor that all civic organ- 
izations and commercial clubs in Birmingham have 
agreed on a plan to build a civic center in this 
city as a memorial to the returning and to the 
heroes who will not return. 

Public spirited citizens have had Warren & 
Knight, local architects, and Hartley Anderson, 
landscape gardener, draw up plans for the proposed 
civic center. Buildings planned are a public li- 
brary, city hall, courthouse, and other large public 
buildings, now badly needed. 

Birmingham lumbermen are interested but are 
not rushing into print in advocacy of the project be- 
cause they do not wish to be misunderstood as try- 
ing to push their own business when memorials for 
dead heroes are being discussed. 





southern pine stakes which the Government survey- 
ors put down in 1848 were found to be in a good 
state of preservation. 

The corporation owns approximately 90,000 acres 
of Jand in Manatee and De Soto counties, contain 
ing approximately 300,000,000 feet of timber. The 
timber on the western extremity of Manatee Coun- 
ty will be logged first. 

In the woods operations the corporation has 
among other equipment one McGiffert log loader, 
one Barnhardt loader, one Brooks and two Baldwin 
locomotives. The sawmill is of the double band 
and resaw type, with a resaw in the planer. One 
band is of Filer & Stowell and one of Garland 
make, with Mershon resaws. There are four L. 
Moore moist air dry kilns. The motive power 1s 
supplied by Casey & Hedges 900-horsepower boil- 
ers. The planer is equipped with American Wood- 
working machinery. The first part of the mill, 
saws, niggers, steam feed, cutoff saw etc., is op- 
erated by steam, the rest of the plant and planer by 
electricity. 


PLAN FOR VICTORY LOAN CAMPAIGN 


EvANSVILLE, Inp., April 1—lLumber manufac- 
urers and owners of wood consuming plants in 
Evansville will take an active and prominent part 
in the Victory Loan campaign that will start on 
April 21 and continue until May 10. Among those 
who have been appointed on the teams here to help 
solicit subscriptions are the following: 


Daniel Wertz, of Maley and Wertz; Frank M. Cut- 
singer, of The Evansville Band Mill Co.; Joseph Walt 
man, of the Evansville Band Mill Co. and president 
of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club; George O. Wor 
land, of the Evansville Veneer Co.; Henry Sauer and 
Neal Sauer, of the Cottage Building Co.; Charles A. 
Wolflin, of the Wolflin West Side Lumber Co.; Elmer 
D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lumber Co.; William M. 
Elles, of the Evansville Desk Co.; Benjamin Bosse and 
Gilbert Bosse of the Imperial Desk Co.; Charles M. 
Frisse, of the Globe-Bosse-World Furniture Co.; O. A. 
Klamer, of the O. A. Klamer Furniture Co.; E. H. 
Hyman, secretary of the Chamber of Commerce and 
Evansville Manufacturers’ Association; B. F. Von 
Behren, of the Von Behren Manufacturing Co.; Guild 
C. Foster, of the Evansville Woodstock Co., and others. 
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LUMBER EXPORT OUTLOOK SHOWN IN DETAIL 


Needs of Western Europe Told by Special Investigator—Russia’s Activity Halted for Some Years—German 
Exportations Negligible — Relative Prospects for Various Countries 


MEMPHIS, TENN., March 31.—Western Europe, 
including England, France, Belgium and Holland, 
will require approximately 7,000,000,000 feet of 
lumber annually for the next four years and, 
with Russia out of the running for that period, the 
bulk of this material must be furnished by the 
United States, Canada and Sweden, thus giving 
the lumbermen of the United States and the other 
countries mentioned the greatest opportunity in 
the history of the industry for sending their prod- 
ucts overseas, 

This is the cheering message that Roger E. Sim- 
mons delivered before the regular monthly meeting 
of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis, at the Hotel 
Gayoso, Saturday afternoon, March 29. Mr. Sim- 
mons spent eighteen months in Russia and Siberia 
investigating conditions in the lumber industry in 
order that he might impart reliable information on 
this subject on his return to the United States. 
He believed it more important to continue his in- 
vestigations after the Bolshevik seized the reins of 
government than before and stayed so long that 
he was thrown into prison and sentenced to be shot, 
escaping only thru the intervention of his secretary, 
a former Siberian exile. Altho he returned to 
the United States in January and altho he has 
given valuable information to the Overman Senate 
subjudiciary committee at Washington regarding 
the Bolshevik, this is the first statement Mr. Sim- 
mons has made regarding lumber conditions in 
Russia, It is given herewith: 

I have a two-fold duty to perform in addressing the 
Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis: First, to present 
conditions of the lumber industry in Russia and their 
significance in export trade; and, second, having been 
in Russia during the Bolshevik revolution and inasmuch 
as Bolshevism is becoming worldwide and there can 
be no peace until it is settled, I feel it is incumbent 
upon me to make every American know what Bol- 
shevism is and what it has done for Russia, 

In view of the chaotic situation in Russia and the 
rapid disintegration of all economic life, I anticipate 
that a good many lumbermen question why I remained 
in Russia trying to prosecute a market investigation 
under such abnormal conditions. Soon after my arrival 
in European Russia I discovered that the revolution, 
altho entirely changing the character of my study, 
made it of greater importance to American lumbermen 
than if carried on under normal conditions, 


Fears German Control of Russian Lumber 

For instance, the energetic efforts of the Germans to 
secure control of important sawmill properties in Rus 
sla and to dominate the important positions as middle- 
men for lumber exports indicated that the industry in 
the hands of the Germans would afford much more 
formidable competition than if controlled by Russia. 
Further, after the Bolshevik campaign had changed 
from a political to a social revolution and was pro 
ducing rapid disintegration of Russia’s commercial and 
industrial life, it became evident that Russia would not 
be able to participate in the export lumber trade for 
some time. Therefore, to get information to determine 
definitely the true significance of these changes was of 
paramount importance, particularly in regard to forest 
devastation due to the war and destruction of sawmill 
properties resulting from the revolution. 

I referred to the forest area of the world, presenting 
two diagrammatic charts drawn to scale corresponding 
to the figures of the International Conference of For- 
ests held in Paris in 1912. The first showed the divi- 
sion of the world’s forest area of 4,128,000,000 acres 
by continents, America containing 38.7 percent, Asia 
23.1, Europe 18.8, Africa 13.7 and Australia 5.7. The 
second presented the area of coniferous and softwoods, 
comprising the world’s total of more than 8,000,000,000 
acres, Of this Russia possesses 45.2 percent, Canada 
26.7, United States 20.2, Norway and Sweden 2.2, 
Australia 1.7 and other European countries 4 percent. 


Russian Hardwoods Not Serious Competition 

Russian forests are classified according to regions, 
those standing in European Russia, in the Caucasus, 
in Asiatic Russia and in Finland. The last named has 
declared its independence and possesses 37,700,000 
acres of woodland. Asiatic Russia, or Siberia, contains 
64 percent of the Russian forests and is referred to, 
according to regions, as western Siberia, central Siberia 
and eastern Siberia, extending to the Pacific coast. 
Less than 3 percent of the material exported from 
Russia comes from the forests of this section. Of the 
three regions of Siberia, the forests of eastern Siberia 
are decidedly the most valuable. By the drainage of 
land this region also takes in northern Manchuria, 
heavily and richly forested, The character of the tree 
stand in eastern Siberia closely resembles the American 
forests of the Lake States. The Kedhr pine is closely 
similar to the white pine, the larch corresponds to the 
tamarack, and there exist spruce, birch, maple, oak, 
basswood, ash, elm and butternut. The oak forests of 
Siberia are found directly north of Vladivostok and, 
altho they cover a considerable area, the majority of 
the oak trees are diminutive in diameter and, according 
to lumber manufacturers and the forest officers of that 
section, there is not enough oak of merchantable size 
to furnish material for a second large veneer plant. 
Siberian oak has never been exported and I am positive 








that it will never assume any importance as an export 
material. The hardwood industry of this region will 
eventually be developed and assume importance, espe- 
cially in the production of ash, elm, basswood, birch 
and maple, but the size of this industry will never 
equal the size of any of the important hardwood 
centers in America, Compared with the central hard- 
wood section——-Tennessee and Kentucky—I should say 
that it will never be any more than one-tenth as large 
on the basis of output. 

Exploitation in the Caucasus has not gone further 
than the making of oak staves in the forests, taking out 
oak and walnut logs and producing lumber for local 
needs, These forests are situated in the mountains and 
present difficult logging conditions. They are also inac- 
cesssible for lack of means of transportation. The com- 
position of these forests is: Beech and hornbeam 40 
percent, oak 21, various hardwoods, including Circassian 
walnut and eighty other different species, 17 percent, 
and softwoods—spruce and pine—17 percent. ‘Trees 
reach large proportions in this section, beech being fre- 
quently as much as 7 feet in diameter, breast high, oak 2 
feet in diameter and pine and spruce ranging from 3 to 
5 feet. 

Tells of Russian Hardwood Industry 


Kuropean Russia’s forest area is estimated at approx- 
imately 435,000,000 acres; 100,000,000 acres consists 
of marshes, inland waterways and steppes, leaving 
335,000,000, less than half of which represents wood- 
land of commercial importance, 

Under the rule of the egars ownership of 65 percent 
of these forests was vested in the State. Since the 
olsheviki have taken control of the Government all 
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private ownership has been abolished, leaving all the 
forest lands the property of the Government. Distribu- 
tion of the forests is very uneven. Sixty-four percent 
are found in the five northern governments, the section 
gravitating principally toward the White Sea and the 
Arctic Ocean. The other four regions are defined by 
areas gravitating toward specific ports or other 
points of transit. Part of the northern region by 
means of the Trans-Siberian Railroad and the Marien- 
skie canal system contribute all lumber exports from 
Petrograd. 

The hardwood forest region of Russia is in the west- 
ern part adjacent to Poland in the governments of 
Vilna, Kovno, Minsk, and others. Owing to its geo- 
graphical location this region supplies chiefly the 
markets of Germany, the timber being exported by 
both rail and water, the Vistula and Niemen rivers 
being used. Riga’s log supply comes from forests of 
provinces extending along the Dwina and its tribu- 
taries, the scene of the most intensive lumbering opera- 
tions of Russia. Riga’s 1,550 sawmills, employing 
67,000 laborers before the world war, cut 450,000,000 
feet of hardwoods and 5,650,000,000 feet of softwoods, 
making a total of over 7,000,000,000 feet. Consider- 
ably over half this production was cut for export. A 
majority of the forest material used in domestic con- 
sumption is worked up by hand labor from the logs. 
This especially includes materials used in peasant 
villages, the peasantry constituting over 80 percent 
of the population. The larger part of the stumpage 
used in lumber production is taken from the State 
forests and is sold by auction to be removed within two 
to three years. 

Timber operations in all Russia are performed during 
the winter months when the marshes are frozen and, 
with plenty of snow, logging operations are not difficult. 
In the summer it is impossible to log and the laborers, 
busy in the woods during the winter, are used to con- 
struct and pole the rafts to the sawmills, which usually 
are located at seaports on the mouths of the rivers. 
All manufacturing of lumber in Russia is done with 


the gang frame sawmill. Few band or circular mills 
are to be found in that country. 

The lumber organizations have a centralized associa- 
tion, an affiliation of local bodies, in Petrograd, the 
principal activities of which are to adjust and remedy 
labor differences and to negotiate with the governments 
concerning apportionment of forests to be sold to saw- 
mills for stumpage supplies. 

Riga and Petrograd, constituting the Baltic export 
region, are the most important lumber ports in Russia, 
Over these docks goes approximately 40 percent of the 
material shipped to world markets, The Russo-Prussian 
is the next most important in export shipments, 
Twenty-eight percent of the forest materials sent out 
of Russia oyer this frontier is taken to Germany. Arch- 
angel ships 17 percent of the Russian export supply, 
while from the Black Sea ports, the Russo-Austrian 
frontier and less important gateways goes the re- 
mainder, a little over 5 percent. 

There are forty sawmills located in the Riga section, 
twenty-six in Petrograd and forty-four along the banks 
of the White Sea, twenty-seven of which are in Arch- 
angel. From the ports of the Black Sea only 2 percent 
of the export supply of Russia is shipped, but these 
figures do not indicate the importance of this region in 
oversea trade since from here—principally Odessa— 
vast quantities of material shipped from Austria are 
transhipped to countries of the near Hast. 

The Russo-German frontier is more generally 
affected, as the result of the world war and the revolu- 
tion, than any other forest region of Russia. Annually 
Russia sent to Germany in the form of logs 86 percent 
and in the form of lumber 14 percent, principally by 
river transport, 1,000,000,000 feet. These supplies 
went to maintain the large and well organized lumber 
industry of East Prussia. This industry consists of 
more than 200 sawmills, woodpulp plants and wood 
using industries and this area comprises one of the 
thriving centers in Europe for the production of lum- 
ber, Germany has only forests to supply 66% percent 
of its domestic needs. The remainder comes over the 
frontier from western Russia and, in addition thereto, 
forest materials which furnish a large portion of the 
wood exports of Germany. As a result of the war and 
the revolution it has been roughly estimated that over 
11,000,000 acres has been destroyed or cut for the 
needs of the arimy. A large part of the demolition of 
these forests was due to artillery fire. From the fore- 
going it is very easy to conclude that Russia can not 
furnish Germany with anything near the quantity of 
forest materials she did before the war. In fact it is 
questionable in view of the vast drain on the western 
forests section for reconstruction in Russia whether 
Russia and Poland together can contribute much over 
25 percent of the former German requirements. Even 
this will doubtless be reduced because of the universal 
opinion in Russia that rough material, such as logs, 
bolts and other forms of timber, should not be shipped 
from the country but should be kept to provide raw 
material for home industries to be newly established. 
If arrangements are made to ship raw material this 
will be subject to an export tax, which naturally will 
work considerable hardship upon the German lumber- 
men. From all this we can well conclude that Germany 
will not be able to export after peace is arranged and 
that, instead of exporting, she will have to import large 
quantities of lumber and timber to meet national 
requirements. 


Russia Furnishes Half the World’s Export Lumber 


Russia, with Finland, claims to furnish over one-half 
of the lumber material shipped to world markets. 
Russia exported in 1913 4,650,000,000 feet, the United 
States and Canada 3,000,000,000, Norway and Sweden 
2,575,000,000 and Australia 1,202,000,000 feet. 

Nearly two-thirds of Russia’s overseas trade goes to 
England. Holland gets 16% percent, while France and 
Belgium get respectively 7 and 5 percent. ‘The re- 
mainder is purchased by other countries. 

According to British statistics before the war, Eng- 
land looked to Russia for nearly 50 percent of her 
import requirements. Holland records 60 to 70 percent 
as Russian material. France purchased 45 percent of 
her import: needs from Russia, including one-fourth of 
her oak lumber and one-third of her oak staves, while 
Belgium looked to Russia for over 52 percent of her 
total needs, including oak requirements. 

From 1903 to 1913 Russia increased her exports 67 
percent. Marked gains were noted in all the western 
countries and in England, whereas, for the same period, 
exports from the United States, to a large extent, 
showed considerable decrease in these same countries, 
as illustrated by geographical charts. 

The world war, Russian revolution and the policy of 
the Bolsheviki, especially in the nationalization of in- 
dustry—all resulting in failure—have left Russia in 
such chaos and economic ruin that it will be impossible 
for Russia to export any manufactured lumber before 
the season of 1923. If a settlement of the revolution 
is not brought about before June of the current year 
shipments can not be sent out of that country before 
the season of 1924. This means that Russia, formerly 
exporting 52 percent of the needs of world markets, is 
entirely out of the running for four to five years. 

Just before the Bolshevik revolution lumbermen of 
Russia were preparing to capture the larger portion 
of the lumber manufactures needed for the reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated areas of Belgium and France. 
After considerable investigation in those countries, it 
was estimated that Russia would have to increase her 
exports from a little over 4,000,000,000 feet to over 
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7,000,000,000 feet annually for five years. This does 
not include all of the materials needed in those coun- 
tries but those quantities which Russia normally fur- 
nished, together with from 60 to 75 percent needed 
for reconstruction. Therefore, if we take no more than 
this estimate of 7,000,000,000 feet, it would mean that 
this supply must be distributed mainly among the 
United States, Canada and Scandinavia, principally 
Sweden. 
European Stocks Are Now Very Low 

This, in itself, tells the story of the great opportunity 
the American lumbermen have for marketing their out- 
put in western Europe but even this becomes more 
significant when you consider the available stocks of 
lumber in the world. In the White Sea section I found 
there were approximately 100,000 standards, or 200,- 
000,000 feet. Other Russian ports can be put at 
300,000,000 feet. Finland has 1,000,000 standards, or 
1,000,000,000 feet, ready to ship, while Norway and 
Sweden have approximately 650,000,000 feet. The 
total is close to 3,000,000,000 feet as compared with 
the annual import requirements of western Europe, as 
shown already, of 7,000,000,000 feet. 

Passing thru England on my way home I found the 
British Government regarding the lumber supply situa- 
tion with a great deal of apprehension, for, with Russia 
out of the trade for a considerable time, it will be a 
serious economic question as to the sources from which 
the vast supplies needed immediately following peace 
will come. Doubtless, this question is as perplexing 
to the economist of France, Belgium and Holland as it 
is to the English. 


American Hardwood Has Brilliant Prospects 

Gentlemen, it needs no argument to show you that, 
with Russia removed as competitor in the world’s 
lumber trade, the demand for export lumber is going 
to be much greater than the possible supply. This is 
a condition that will exist for at least four years and 
during these years America will have the greatest 
opportunity for sending wood products overseas she 
has ever had. 

Having this brilliant prospect we should regard it 
seriously and should plan to go after this business 
along constructive lines. Selling in foreign countries 
without accord or unison among our various export 
elements will cause competition and price cutting and 
will put the lumber industry in a difficult position. 

Our industry can never extract the full benefits 
and the rightful profits which belong to it under these 
conditions except by proper organization. Some plan, 
therefore, should be worked out by the lumber industry 
and by our Government acting in unison and bringing 
about unification of the lumber export business. 

In this way, we would constructively assist England 
and other western European countries in solving their 
economic problems, make satisfactory all our business 
dealings with these countries, and, at the same time, get 
larger returns in the way of profits than by any other 
means. I trust this matter will receive from you 
gentlemen who are the center of the hardwood lumber 
industry the serious consideration it deserves, 


Describes the Red Terror in Russia 


Referring to political conditions, Mr. Simmons 
declared Bolshevism—synonomous with absolute 
anarchy—as the gravest menace that ever con- 
fronted humanity and urged that the strongest mil- 
itary measures must be taken by the United States 
and its allies before its devastating and crushing 
course can be arrested. He told how the Bolshevik 
had gained control of the government, of the banks, 
of the army, of the industries of Russia and how 
they were using their power to eliminate by star- 
vation, imprisonment or murder, every man, woman 
or child who had any commercial, financial, social 
or other status that differentiated them from the 
common herd. He said the Bolshevik did not rep- 
resent more than 10 percent of the entire popula- 
tion of Russia but that, by their control of the 
Government, the army and the food supply they 
were absolute masters of the situation and were 
terrifying the population in the most atrocious 
manner. Men were arrested, thrown into prison, 
shot on mere suspicion and practically without 
trial, he said, and added that the Bolshevik have 
more murders to their credit than any other body 
in the history of the world. 

He spoke particularly of the nationalization of 
industry, which, he declared, as applied to the 
lumber business, meant that there was not a lum- 
ber plant in that vast country in operating con- 
dition with the exception of those in the Archangel 
region where the Americans and the allies have had 
control. He pointed out that the banks are in the 
hands of the Bolshevik and that they allow those 
on their side a limited drawing account and those 
who are opposed to them, or who are suspected of 
being opposed,*nothing. He also told of the way 
food is rationed out on the nasis of loyalty, the 
extreme radical elements getting as much as 1% 
pounds of bread and five fish daily while those 
belonging to the former ruling classes, including 
the bourgeois, are allowed 2 small fishes and no 
bread. Those coming in between get rations in 
proportion to their political and social status. 

He shocked his hearers with the statement that 
women who were dressed in warm clothing were 
stripped of every garment they had on and were 
lett to find shelter and protection as best they 
might. Thousands of women, according to Mr. 
Simmons, have been shot and the same fate has 
befallen countless numbers of children. 

Mr. Simmons referred to his own experience 
when he was arrested, thrown into jail and told 


that he would be shot the following morning at 
6:30. He related how, thru his secretary—an exile 
from Siberia, who intervened in his behalf—he was 
given a reprieve and taken to Moscow for trial be- 
tore the tribunal at that point. His cellmate was 
taken out and shot at 4 o’clock in the afternoon 
and Mr. Simmons made it quite clear that that 
6:30 date kept recurring with terrible force until 
he was told that he would be taken to Moscow for 
trial. 


Believes Bolshevism Should Be Crushed 


Mr. Simmons believes that America and ‘its allies 
should not only hold Archangel but that they 
should establish military forces on every possible 
front in Russia and Siberia in order to check the 
awful menace of Bolshevism. He continued: 

Conditions are more nearly normal in the Archangel 
region where American forces are stationed than in 
any other part of Russia. Banks are open, schools are 
in session, the railroads are running and life is very 
nearly on an even keel. But if the American forces are 
withdrawn the Bolshevik will overrun this region just 
as they have every other part of Russia and kill every 
man, woman and child on the ground that have aided 
the Allies against them. Let the Americans and the 
Allies remain in Archangel, and, instead of withdraw- 
ing them, add to their numbers so that the 90 percent 
of the population of that vast country may not fall 
prey to the 10 percent constituting the Bolsheviki. 

Mr. Simmons received a tremendous ovation 
when he had coneluded his address and crowds of 
men thronged around him after adjournment and 
plied him with questions regarding conditions in 
Russia as he had seen them. 





PROMOTED TO RESPONSIBLE POSITION 


Kansas City, Mo., March 31.—The Long-Bell 
Lumber Co. announces the appointment, effective 
April 1, of R. W. Stith as comptroller to succeed 
P. C. Rickey. Mr. Rickey, who has been head of the 
accounting department of the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co. for fourteen years, has resigned to become a 





R. W. STITH, KANSAS CITY, MO.; 
New Comptroller Long-Bell Lumber Co. 


director and treasurer of Landers, Frary & Clark, 
New Britain, Conn. 

Mr. Stith’s connection with the lumber industry 
dates from boyhood. He became actively asso- 
ciated with his father in the retail business in 1893. 
For the greater part of the next ten years this asso- 
ciation continued under the firm name J. C. Stith 
& Son, with yards in Oklahoma and Texas. In 1904 
he engaged in the wholesale coal business in Joplin, 
Mo., and while located there he became connected 
with the Long-Bell interests. 

The Fidelity Coal Mining Co., a subsidiary of the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. with extensive coal mining 
properties in Cherokee and Crawford Counties, Kan- 
sas, secured Mr. Stith in December, 1906, to take 
charge of its operations at Scammon, Kan., where 
he remained until transferred to the general offices 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co. in the fall of 1910. 





The Economics of Advertising 


Those who wish to get some real in- 
formation on this subject should hear 
Charles Coolidge Parlin, manager divi- 
sion of commercial research of the Cur- 
tis Publishing Co., at the April 15 ses- 
sion of the American Lumber Congress 
in Chicago. 











With added training in the accounting depart- 
ment during the ensuing fifteen months, he was sent 
south in January, 1912, as a mill auditor. A fine 
opening appeared a few months later at one of the 
Long-Bell mills to acquire what had always been, 
to his mind, an essential necessity to his training; 
namely, an intimate knowledge of the actual proc- 
ess of the manufacture of lumber from stump to 
ear. Arrangements were promptly made to aid his 
desire in this direction with the result that he be- 
came identified with the King-Ryder Lumber Co. at 
Bonami, La., where he held various positions of im- 
portance up to Jan. 1, 1917. About this time Mr. 
Stith received an offer from one of the most widely 
known wholesale concerns in the East that presented 
a number of advantages in relation to his family. 
He accepted, but his long association with the 
Long-Bell Lumber Co. had such a strong influence 
that he was glad to get back in the ‘‘family.’’ He 
returned to the Long-Bell Lumber Co. June 1, 1918. 





LUMBERMEN AND REALTORS AT OUTS 


OmaAna, NeEs., April 1—The fight between the 
real estate and the lumbermen in Omaha as to 
the cost of building material has come to the point 
where two committees in the city are now ‘work- 
ing independently to arrive at a solution. One is 
a committee of the city council and the other a 
secret committee of the Omaha Chamber of Com- 
merece. 

The city committee was appointed by Mayor 
Smith and will hold open sessions. The committee 
is asking the council for authority to subpoena 
witnesses, as it feels that its meetings would be a 
failure if it had no authority to compel testimony. 

The Chamber of Commerce committee is ap- 
pointed by H. Q. Wilhelm, chairman of the good 
fellowship committee of the chamber, and is to 
work quietly to bring about an amicable settlement 
between the real estate men and the lumber and 
building material men. The matter of who is 
serving on this committee is a secret, and no one 
is to know much about the operations until some- 
thing definite is accomplished, when the announce- 
ment will be made. 

At a mass meeting of building material, real 
estate and business men in general at the Cham- 
ber of Commerce a few nights ago there was much 
clapper clawing and some personalities over the 
question of high eost of building materials. W. F. 
Baxter, one of the leading merchants of the city, 
told the gathering that the trouble was not so much 
with the high price of lumber as with the high 
price of lots. He denounced the real estate men 
for holding vacant lots so high and exacting what 
he ealled exorbitant rents from ground on which 
a business house is located. 

‘*These lumber men,’’ he said, ‘‘are entitled to 
a little profit; they are doing something; they 
have money invested; they are giving a service; 
and are employers of labor. What do the real 
estate men do in the way of service when they buy 
a vacant lot, hold it a few years and then when the 
industry of others develops that locality sell their 
lot for three or four times what it cost to some- 
one who wants to build a factory, a lumberyard, 
or something else that is good for the city?’’ Mr. 
Baxter is in the drygoods business and in no way 
interested in the lumber business. 

The fight has veered around to some extent un- 
til today the real estate men are not as bitter 
against the lumibermen as they are against the 
brick and cement men. They hold that the price 
of lumber is not bad at all compared to the in- 
creased price of brick and cement. 





SOUTHERN SHIP BUILDING INCREASES 


New Or.eans, La., March 31.—The thousand- 
ton three-masted schooner Gabriella of Biloxi was 
launched last week by the Biloxi Dry Dock & 
Shipbuilding Co., of Biloxi, Miss. Not only is she 
the largest vessel ever built in a Biloxi ship yard, 
but she was built of timbers cut within 25 miles 
of Biloxi, designed by a Biloxi skipper, Capt. 
Daughdrill, and will be manned by an all-Biloxi 
crew. When completed and rigged, the Gabriella 
will go to Mobile to load a eargo of staves for 
Lisbon. The Biloxi Drydock & Shipbuilding Co. 
has a sister schooner, the Lowisa, under construc- 
tion on the ways. 

The National Shipbuilding Co., launched last 
Saturday at its yards at Violet, La., just below 
New Orleans, the steel tanker Crudoil, built for 
the Pan American Petroleum Co. This is the fourth 
vessel of the type built for the same company. 
Two have been delivered and are now in service 
and the third is being fitted out at the Violet 
vards. Manager Brierton of the National Ship- 
building Co.’s Violet ship yard announces that 
the company has secured a contract to build three 
river oil barges for the Pan-American Transporta- 
tion Co., and another for construction for four 
self-propelled semi-ocean-going barges for the 
Cuyamel Fruit Co. 
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GOVERNMENT ASKED TO BAN TRANSIT CAR 


National Retailers Argue Before Railroad Administration Against Putting Unsold Lumber in Transit— Urge 
Temporary Embargo During Reconstruction Period—Distributers Present Other Side 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

WasHInotTon, D. C., April 2.—The National Re 
tail Dealers’ Association, its move seconded by the 
Southern Pine Association, the North Carolina Pine 
Association and the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Asso 
ciation, today asked the Railroad Administration 
to embargo temporarily the shipment of lumber in 
transit cars. 

The hearing was informal, held before Edward 
Chambers, director of traffic, Max Thelen, head of 
the division of public service, and other associates 
of Mr. Chambers. 

The proposal of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association was presented in typewritten 
form by Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the asso 
ciation. Mr. Bowen was followed by Mark Nor 
man, representing the A. L. Holmes Lumber & 
Fuel Co., of Detroit; K. EK. Ebert, secretary of 
the Metropolitan Yellow Pine Dealers’ Association, 
Newark, N. J.; A. G. T. Moore, traffic expert of 
the Southern Pine Association, and W. J. Stroebel, 
traflic manager of the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation. 

The hearing was arranged for rather suddenly 
and on the theory that the Railroad Administra- 
tion has authority to act promptly when necessary 
in order to relieve a situation which requires a 
remedy. The evils of the transit car generally, 
but more especially in this period of reconstruc- 
tion when the Government is urging everybody to 
build, were pointed out at some length by Mr, 
Bowen. Mr. Norman told briefly of the situation 
in Detroit. ‘‘Kvery day contractors come to us 
and say they will not take a bill of lumber from 
us because they have just bought a carload that 
arrived in transit for $7 or $8 cheaper than we 
ean afford to sell the lumber. That means we do 
not make a sale.’’ This was the way Mr. Norman 
outlined the situation. Continuing, he said: 

Every time that happens and a contractor goes away 
feeling that the retail yard is “robbing” him building 
progress is delayed, There is not a house or apart- 
ment for rent in Detroit today. We have a real need 
for many houses and apartments. 

But the arrival of transit cars with lumber not of 
a grade we handle and their sale to contractors are 
demoralizing the market and building operations. 

Mr. Ebert pointed out some of the evils of the 
transit car as its affects the Newark market and 
the New York district. Mr. Stroebel also spoke 
briefly. No complaint was made about the re- 
consignment of a car shipped to a bonafide eus 
tomer and for some legitimate reason not accepted 
on delivery. But no kind words were uttered by 
either the retailers or those who spoke for the 
manufacturers’ associations for what is known as 
the transit car, which, as pointed out, is a sort of 
tramp in the way of traffic. 

Mr. Moore made no formal statement, referring 
the officials to the position of the Southern Pine 
Association as presented to the Interstate Com 
merce Commission in the reconsignment case, and 
other cases. 

In Support of the Practice 

Joseph KE, Davies, counsel for the National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, accompanied by 
Robert R. Sizer and Dwight Hinckley, first and 
third vice presidents, respectively, of the bureau; 
Bernard L. Timb, of the Hirsch Lumber Co., New 
York, and other well known wholesalers, appeared 
in opposition to the petition. 

Mr. Davies eulogized the transit car as the pro- 
motor of healthy competition and even as a price 
reducer. In fact, he started out to show that it 
was a thing of virtue generally and that the lumber 
industry, more especially the wholesalers and the 
small sawmills, could not get along without it. It 
was a clever statement, Mr. Davies contending 
among other things that if the transit car were 
done away with the manufacture of lumber would 
soon pass into the control of a relatively small 
number of large mills. He argued this would not 
be a good thing for the industry or for the con- 
suming public. He rather-gave the impression that 
the 95 percent of so-called small mills, which eut 
only 45 percent of the lumber produced annually, 
are dependent largely upon the continuance of the 
transit car for their existence. He contended, also, 
that the question was an economic one and not a 
mere traffic question. Mr. Davies assumed that 
Mr. Chambers and his associates would not seriously 
consider so revolutionary a step as the retailers 
proposed without full hearing, with testimony pre- 
sented under oath ete. 

The former chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission dwelt briefly on the age of the transit 
car privilege, which, he said, dates back twenty- 
five years. He declared the situation in Detroit 
was not substantially different now from what it 








has been every year for years. This was disputed 
by Mr. Norman, with a reiteration of the facts, 
and by Mr. Bowen. 

Mr. Hinckley announced that he represented the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association of Cincin- 
nati, which handles only transit car business. He 
declared that it is a rule of that association not 
to sell to contractors, but to do business with the 
retail yards. He made a strong showing for the 
transit car from his standpoint, frankly admitting 
that it is the only business he handles, and adding, 
‘*Tf there is any evil about it, I am it.’’ 

For the most part the hearing was a _ good 
humored affair. Mr. Davies insisted at the outset 
of his statement that he was confident the Rail- 
road Administration would not take the action 
requested, 

‘*T notice,’’? remarked Mr. Bowen, ‘‘that while 
claiming to be confident nothing can come of this 
proceeding Mr. Davies took the precaution to come 
here with a voluminous brief as if he expected 
something to happen.’’? This caused a good laugh 
all around, 


‘*Up to’’ the Railroad Administration 

After listening to all those who cared to speak 
Mr. Chambers announced he clearly understood the 
position of the retailers and would discuss the 
matter with Mr. Thelen, after which they would 
go over it with Director General Hines with a 
view to seeing what could be done. At the same 
time he made it clear that he and other traffic 
officials were fully advised regarding the transit 
car, and that no final action would be taken with 
out further consultation with the parties repre- 
sented. He said he would be glad to receive a 
brief from Mr, Davies outlining the position of the 
wholesalers. 

It was reasonably clear from questions asked by 
Mr. Chambers, Mr. Thelen and other Railroad 
Administration officials present that there is not 
much chance for favorable action on the petition 
of the retailers, no matter how sympathetic officials 
may be with the problems with which this branch 
of the industry is now confronted. 

One of the strong points urged against the 
transit car was that it tends to disturb prices and 
unsettle the market. This Mr. Davies attacked as 
not a traffic problem. Mr. Bowen, on the other 
hand, contended that it is of no advantage to the 
public under conditions existing, say at Detroit, 
for a contractor to get a transit car $7 or $8 
cheaper than retail yards ean afford to sell lumber. 

‘«That saving in price,’’ he declared, ‘‘does not 
reach the public, It is retained by the contractor.’’ 

In reply to one statement of Mr. Davies, Mr. 
Moore declared that the transit car men flood the 
entire southern country with requests for the ship 
ment of cars in transit. 


The Retailers’ Representation 


In his formal statement Mr. Bowen said in part: 

It is our understanding that all of the Goverfment 
departments under the President’s advice and sugges- 
lion are anxious to do everything they can to assist 
industry to get back to its normal prewar conditions as 
quickly as possible, and to stimulate commercial activ- 
ity in every line, particularly in the building business, 
which, to a large extent, is the barometer of all other 
commercial activities. The building business, as is gen- 
erally known, has for a period of two years or more 
been practically stagnant and was particularly inactive 
during the war period at the express request of the 
Government, which felt that building activities might 
he held in abeyance during the prosecution of the war 
and that the man power of that industry might be used 
to better advantage in war work. Lumber, of course, 
has a large place in building and whatever building 
is affected lumber is likewise affected, and vice versa. 
The lumber interests of all kinds were very willing to 
assist the Government in the war period and without 
protest acquiesced to the request of the Government 
and did everything they could to assist in the war 
work, but now that the war is over we feel that the 
lumber industry has probably suffered from inactivity 
as much or more than any other line in connection with 
the building business, and we are anxious to get back 
upon some basis of activity that will overcome to 
some extent the conditions that have appertained and 
to which we have referred. 


Influence of Price Trend 


As lumber is one of the big factors in the building 
business the public have been watching lumber prices 
and, while lumber has increased probably less than any 
other commodity, yet the public are not so generally 
informed of the conditions as they should be and 
have been somewhat inclined to believe that the price 
of lumber was too high. The hearing of the industry 
before the Industrial Board of the Department of 
Commerce recently held has been quite convincing that 
lumber prices have not been too high and that there is 
in all probability no chance nor reason for lumber 


prices to decline without disaster to the industry as 
a whole, which the Government and the public does not 
want or expect, One of the ills of the lumber business, 
as we view it, and a restraining condition to prompt 
stability, is the transit cars of unsold lumber. 

The transit car has been for many years a problem 
to the lumber industry both from the manufacturing 
and distributing standpoint. We appreciate the fact 
that much has been said about this matter both for 
and against it, but our very careful investigation over 
a period of two or three years as a national association 
representing the retail lumber interest has convinced 
us that in general the transit car, in so far as it pertains 
to lumber, is a bad thing for the industry and for the 
public generally, and that it has a demoralizing effect 
not only upon prices but upon grades and quality and 
upon the shipping facilities in so far as prompt move 
ment of legitimate bonafide orders is concerned. The 
best and larger lumber manufacturers fully agree with 
us in our contentions that the transit car is an evil 
which should be eliminated. 


An Alleged Cause for Abuses 


Prices should be stable because every dealer would 
know what the stock he was buying was and the 
prices therefor, and the dealers would make , their 
quotations to the consumer accordingly and _ there 
would be no unsettling of these prices by those who 
are continually disturbing the market by transit car 
practices. We feel that the putting of unsold cars 
of lumber in transit is one of the greatest detriments 
to the lumber industry and in turn to the building 
business that we have to contend with, and the ma- 
jority of the lumbermen, manufacturers and dealers 
are very much against it and are not in favor of recon- 
signment privilege excepting in cases of refusal of 
bonafide orders at their destination or cancelation of 
orders or some other just reason which would prevent 
delivery to the original billed customer. Under those 
conditions just referred to proper certification could 
be given to the railroads to establish these cases. Much 
lumber has been shipped without any sale, the shipper 
relying on diversions and reconsignments, which are 
expensive to the carriers and delay equipment. 

We believe that the present reconsigning practices 
result in the abuses to railroad equipment, railroad 
property and railroad rights; that there is no reason 
in the world why the railroads should allow their 
equipment to be used as lumber yards by manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, commission men, retail lumber dis- 
tributers, or any other class of the lumber industry, 
and that is what is being done while the transit car 
shipments are in vogue. There is no advantage in put- 
ting unsold cars of lumber in transit without a defi- 
nite point of destination, or without definite bill of 
lading, ten days or two weeks in advance of the de- 
mand, for these stocks can be held much better at 
their original shipping point until a demand has arisen 
for them, without any deterioration to the stocks or 
tying up of railroad equipment. 

I think we are safe in sayingsthat even the better 
class of wholesalers are opposed, in reality, to the 
shipment of unsold cars of lumber in transit, because 
they as well as the retail distributer want a steady 
market and want a reasonable price for the lumber 
which they in most instances buy outright from the 
mills, selling it thru their salesmen and thereby hav- 
ing an actual investment in the matter. Many of the 
wholesale dealers, however, we understand, do go into 
this transit car proposition on account of competi- 
tion from the smaller or more unreliable sources, but 
realize that no more lumber is sold than eventually 
would be, in the regular course of business, and we are 
informed would favor a discontinuance of it altho 
they are not in a position to say much against it under 
the circumstances, 


The Small Dealer’s Attitude 


The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association in 
its membership represents largely the dealers in the 
larger cities where the ill effects of the transit car 
are keenly and severely felt, and also many smaller 
dealers in the smaller sections of the country who are 
also opposed to the transit car. That the smaller 
and country dealers are also opposed to it is evidenced 
by resolutions which have been forwarded to us which 
have been adopted by the retail lumber dealers’ asso- 
ciations of the States of New York, Connecticut and 
New Jersey and by the Eastern States Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association, which covers the New Eng- 
land States, in practically the same words as those 
adopted by the National association and referred to 
heretofore. We have been informed that many of 
the associations representing the smaller dealers in 
the more western States are also in accord with the 
thoughts of our association in the elimination of the 
transit car, altho they have not adopted formal reso 
lutions up to this time. 

We therefore respectfully ask that you give the 
matter serious consideration with the idea of giving 
us at least temporary relief in this direction during 
the struggle of the country to get upon its feet com- 
mercially during this adjustment period, and we be- 
lieve that the doing away temporarily of the transit 
car will be a big factor in helping us. 

There has been a suggestion made to the Railroad 
Administration by prominent officials of the country 
that you should lower existing freight rates on build- 
ing materials, to, assist in stimulating building activ- 
ities under this present readjustment -period. Our 


(Concluded on Page 66.) 
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“OWN YOUR HOME” MOVEMENT SWEEPS NATION 





Many New Local Campaigns Are Started—Increased Activity in Building Is Manifest—Department of Labor 
Reports Indicate Encouraging Gains in Contracts Awarded 


CONSIDER BUILDING CAMPAIGN PLANS 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., April 1—A delegation con- 
sisting of five men prominently identified with the 
building industries of this city recently visited 
Cleveland, Ohio, to investigate results accomplished 
by the special committee appointed by the mayor 
of that city to stimulate building. The Pittsburgh 
delegation included President T. P. Trimble, of 
the Builders’ Exchange, and Secretary EK. M. Tate, 
of the same organization. They interviewed ma- 
terial dealers and representatives of other interests 
in Cleveland and conferred with Charles A. Brad- 
ley, chairman of the special committee appointed 
by the mayor of Cleveland to stimulate building. 
The delegation will report to Mayor Babcock, of 
Pittsburgh, who has under consideration appoint- 
ment of a similar committee to push the building 
movement here. 


TELLS OF HOME-OWNING MOVEMENT 

PORTLAND, OrE., March 29.—Paul C. Murphy, 
director of the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign bu- 
reau of the education and information service of 
the Department of Labor, has returned from Wash- 
ington, D. C., where he spent about two months 
supervising the organization of this new bureau. 
Mr. Murphy, who is a resident of this city, en 
gineered the successful ‘‘Own Your Home’’ cam 
paign carried out here, 








are urging their employees to buy while the prices 
are reasonable. 

‘The lumber heads themselves are showing confi- 
dence by investing in Coeur d’Alene property. 
Thomas M. Kearney, president of the Menasha 
Wooden Ware Co., of Menasha, Wis., and the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, Manager 
W. 8. Rosenberry, of the Winton Lumber Co., and 
C. H. Eugene, retired North Dakota capitalist, are 
among those who have purchased magnificent homes 
recently. 


TO BUILD 400 HOUSES THIS SUMMER 


MONTREAL, QuE., April 1—The city of Three 
Rivers in this Province is one of the first places im 
the Dominion to take advantage of the Govern- 
ment’s offer in regard to housing. Under the lead- 
ership of the National Shipbuilding Corporation 
the city of Three Rivers is undertaking the con- 
struction of 400 wooden houses this summer. The 
National Shipbuilding Corporation will build 100 
dwellings for its own employees and will erect the 
other 300 for the city under the town planning 
program inaugurated by the Federal Government. 
Under this program the province of Quebee will get 
$25,000,000 from the Federal Government. Up to 
the present, Three Rivers is the only important city 
in the province to take advantage of the Govern- 








which was fully deseribed 
in the AMERICAN LuM- |} 
BERMAN of Feb, 15. When 

the Department of Labor 

decided to form a special 

bureau to be devoted to 

promoting the home build- 

ing movement Mr. Murphy 

was called to Washington 

to direct its organiza- 

tion, which has been com- 

pleted, and the Govern- 

ment bureau is now in 

position to furnish in- 

formation and literature 

and to lend valuable per- 

sonal expert assistance in 

the inauguration and con- 

ducting of home owning | 
campaigns in any part of 

the country. 

Mr. Murphy says that 
a considerable number of 
cities have taken the mat- 
ter up and are now wag- 
ing active campaigns, the 
results of which will & 
doubtless very soon be 
felt in all lines of in- 
dustry that depend to any 
extent upon activity in 
the building line. Since 
his return he has ad- ’ ; 
dressed a number of civie organizations, including 
the realty board and the advertising club, explain- 
ing to them the object of the movement, which he 
regards as of the greatest importance. He con- 
tends that the time has come when it is everyone’s 
duty to realize that it is of the greatest importance 
that the people of every community own their 
homes. 

The accompanying photograph, which was taken 
at Washington during the recent conference of 
governors and mayors, shows Mr. Murphy and his 
young son, together with Mayor George L. Baker, 
of Portland, and F. T. Miller, of the Department 
of Labor. 


IDAHO TOWN EXPERIENCES REAL BOOM 


CoEuR D’ALENE, IDAHO, March 29.—Building has 
sprung up on all sides and the town is busier than 
it has been in years. Every kind of construction 
and development which had been held up by the war 
has come into prominence. With the exception of 
the old Coeur d’Alene plant, all the lumber mills, 
including the Stack-Gibbs plant, now owned by the 
Winton Lumber Co., are in operation. 

The Rutledge Timber Co. has announced that it 
will build another mill as soon as labor and market 
conditions are right. There are persistent, rumors 
that the old Fort Sherman grounds along the lake 
front and other excellent mill sites will soon be 
utilized, and that the Coeur d’Alene plant will be 
reopened after years of idleness. Timber districts 
hitherto almost untouched are now being tapped. 

It is estimated that more residences have been 
sold since the first of the year than in several 
years past combined. Vacant houses have been oc- 
cupied by new families and lumber company officials 














Left to right: KF. T. Miller, chief director division of public works and construc- 
tion development, information and education service, Department of Labor ; 
Paul Murphy, jr.; Paul C. Murphy, director of “Own Your Home” bureau, 
Department of Labor; Mayor George L. Baker, of Portland. 


ment’s offer. The National Shipbuilding Corpora 
tion has several boats under construction and its 
presence has been a big boon to Three Rivers. The 
International Paper Co. is about to locate at Three 
Rivers, building a newsprint and sulphite plant 
which with the limits will mean an expenditure of 
from $20,000,000 to $25,000,000. 
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PRESENT WAGE SCALES TO CONTINUE 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 29.—At a meeting of 
the building trades council a committee from the 
‘Own Your Own Home’’ committee, including M. 
B. Connelly and F. E. Pope, presented the features 
of the rapid revival of building this spring and 
summer. The committee was assured by members 
of the council, following an open discussion, that 
wage scales at present would prevail thruout the 
summer. The matter of pledging that the present 
seales shall obtain thru the coming building period 
will be made a special order of business at a com- 
ing meeting of the council. 

Building material prices have also been stand 
ardized for the season and little, if any, advances 
are expected. 





PRIZES OFFERED FOR ‘‘HOME’’ LETTERS 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 29.—The managers of 
the local ‘‘Own Your Home’’ campaign have an- 
nounced that cash prizes will be awarded for the 
best letters from home owners telling how they 
managed to acquire their homes. A large store 
room has been secured where models of homes are 
being shown, and persons interested may secure 
plans for building purposes. 


‘*RAPID-FIRE’’ CAMPAIGN PLANNED 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—An ‘‘Own Your 
Home’’ campaign will open with a rush just as 
soon as the Victory loan is out of the way. George 
W. Wilson, of the Corinne Simpson-Wilson Co., 
who has been named as general director of the 
drive, is naming his committees and preparing for 
a season of rapid-fire work, which he thinks can 
be cleaned up in three weeks. He will start the 
campaign during the early part of May. He has 
appointed Charlton L. Hall, manager of the title 
department of the Title Trust Co., as chairman of 
the finance committee. 

Paul C, Murphy, president of the Portland 
Realty Board and chief of the ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
section of the information and education service of 
the Department of Labor, was here yesterday and 
called on President B,. L. Lambuth, of the Seattle 
Real Estate Association, who has been especially 
active in starting the ‘‘Own Your Home’? drive. 
Mr. Murphy says: 

It is Just as much the part of patriotism for those 
who are able to build homes at this time as it was to 
support the Government in the activities of the war. 
Such work is as important to the future stability and 
progress of the nation as was the war work; yet there 
is a tendency to hesitate in the mistaken hope that the 
cost of building may decline. I call this a mistaken 
belief because labor represents practically all the cost 
of building and wages are not going to decline. Build- 
ing materials will not be cheaper, because the labor of 
producing them represents nearly all their present cost. 





PLAN TO START PUBLIC BUILDINGS 

Boise, Ipano, March 29.—At a joint meeting of 
the members of the State board of education and 
the heads of the State institutions plans were dis- 
cussed to start building activities at the several 
institutions under authority given the board by 
the legislature. 

This building program ineludes the erection of 
a large administration building at the Lewiston 
Normal and improvements for both the Idaho 
Technical Institute and the Normal at Albion. It 
is understood that J. Fred Williams, head of the 
industrial training school at St. Anthony, who re- 
signed some time ago, has decided to remain with 
the institution and supervise the erection of the 
$50,000 building for girl inmates. 





TO BUILD HOMES AND WAREHOUSES 

WENATCHEE, WasH., March 29.—Wenatchee’s 
long expected home building movement has started, 
several building permits having been taken out 
this week. Lumber companies and builders are 
busy figuring on a large number of prospective 
buildings, including several warehouses, not only 
in Wenatchee but thruout various parts of the val- 
ley. Several apple growers cleaned up on their 
apples last year by holding the fruit in their own 
warehouses, and more warehouses are sure to be 
erected by other growers this season. 





oe 


BILL FOR HOME LOAN BANKS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—The next Con- 
gress will be asked to enact legislation necessary 
to the establishment of a system of Federal home 
loan banks. A tentative bill has been prepared and 
copies have been mailed to all officers and commit- 
tees of the United States League of Building Asso- 
ciations. Copies can be obtained from the division 
of public works and construction development of 
the Department of Labor. Owing to the congestion 
in important legislative matters in the last Con- 
gress it was impossible to obtain consideration for 
the Federal home loan bank project, but with the 
influence of the national and State organizations 
of building and loan associations behind it early 
action is hoped for. 





SEES BRIGHT BUILDING OUTLOOK 


EVANSVILLE, INpD., April 1.—Speaking of the 
building outlook in Evansville and the tri-state 
territory, Elmer D. Luhring, of the Luhring Lum- 
ber Co. this week said: 


The sunshine and evidences of an early spring have 
brought many inquiries regarding building and repair 
work. Just now people are considering remodeling 
and modernizing their homes or rental property while 
a good many others are considering building homes. 
Real estate is moving more rapidly than for a good 
many years at this season, which is an indication that 
building operations are going to be good when the 
season opens in earnest. People who have been hold 
ing off because of the cost will find upon inquiry that 
the wage question has a good deal to do with the mat- 
ter. Building materials will not be much if any lower 
this vear, in my opinion, for prices have been stabil- 
ized by conditions that will show no improvement over 
those now ruling. The truth is, building and loan asso- 
clations are helping many people over the tight places 
now as they never have before and the man who has 
a little money saved up can get a lot and get a home 
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and pay for it just as he would pay rent. This plan 
has made more home owners in Evansville than any 
other one cause, aside from the desire of people to 
have their own nest in which to live and rear a fam- 
ily. Lumber is moving well just pow and we are 
looking for a prosperous and active business for the 
spring and summer. 


Other retail dealers in this section expressed 
themselves similarly. 





CO-OPERATING TO PROVIDE HOMES 

JACKSONVILLE, FiA., April 1—The ‘‘Own Your 
Own Home’’ movement is taking firm root in Jack- 
sonville. The city is full of ship workers who have 
had a hard time finding suitable homes to rent. 
Many have not been able to bring their families to 
Jacksonville in consequence. The business men of 
the city have grasped the true significance of the 
Government’s plea that every man own his home 
and are working in close coéperation. Real estate 
dealers, architects, contractors etc. have determined 
to operate on a fair profit basis and that there will 
be no extortion. The movement is having wide 
publicity in the newspapers and on moving picture 
screens. 





WILL BUILD SEVENTY-FIVE HOUSES 


CotuMBus, On10, April 1.—The M. 8S. Ramseyer 
Co. has acquired a tract of 100 acres in the Ottawa 
Hills district and will begin immediately the lay- 
ing out of streets and other preparations for actual 
construction of seventy five houses, to be begun 
within sixty days, according to announcement by 
Mr. Ramseyer. This project is only the beginning 
of construction work that will call for at least 500 
houses before the need is supplied. The houses to 
be built by the Ramseyer company will be modern 
in every respect and will be sold at moderate prices. 





CONSTRUCTION SHOWS DECIDED GAIN 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—Reports and state- 
ments issued by the Department of Labor during 
the last ten days convey cheering information with 
regard to the revival of construction work. Data 
gathered from all parts 
of the country tell of in- 
creased activity. The re- 
vival is more marked out- 
side the larger cities and 
is especially noticeable in 
the middle West. Allow- 
ing for the differences in 


money values, the con- A fellow came into our office Came to town about 
tracts awarded for con- 

struction thruout the And he said The same time 
country in February, 

1919, are 97 percent of I wish that I had done Jim did 


the 5-year average for the 
same month. Of these 
February contracts 91 
percent were for private 
projects and 9 percent for 
public. Of the private 
contracts 55 percent were 
residential property, 25 
percent mercantile and 20 
percent industrial. 

A significant develop- 
ment, according to the i 
Department of Labor, is 
the interest being taken 
by financial and _building 
interests thruout the coun- 
try in the problem of 
financing the wunprece- 
dented building activities 
which are essential to 
make up the building de- 
ficiency growing out of 
the curtailment in this 
field during the war. A 
representative of the in- 
formation and education li 
service of the Department 
of Labor reports that the 
Newark (N. J.) board of 
trade has appointed a 
committee to devise ways 
and means of financing 
the building of 2,500 
homes. This finance will 
be drawn from private 
sources rather than from 
banks and will be made 


The first year 


The next year 


And he did, and 


And he owns it 


And its his- 








Like Jim Brown did 
He bought a lot, Jim did, and 
He built himself a little home 


And he planned it so he could 


Build moreonto his home 


Now he got a fine big home 
Worth a lot of money 


OWN YOUR OWN HOME | 


The Miller Lumber Company 


‘‘SHALL I BUILD MINE?’’ 


F. A. Hopkins, president of the Transfer Lum- 
ber & Shingle Co., of North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
has sent the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN some timely 
verses on home building, submitted by a member 
of that organization, as follows: 


I’ve watched the red robin under the eaves, 
Building his best ; 
I’ve watched the sweet bluebird in the lane, 
Forming his nest: 
(What about mine?) 


I’ve heard the wise bees ’mongst the maple buds, 
Buzzing and live, 
Intent on sweet plunder or building a cell 
For the home hive: 
(What about mine?) 


I’ve watched the butterflies on the lawn, 
Busy as the rest, 
And know their charming ways all mean 
A similar quest: 
(What about mine?) 


And down the street is a neighbor fellow 
Building his home ; 

I think of mine; I plan, 
And yet-——-I roam. 


(SHALL [ BUILD MINE *%) 


~~ 


I dream, 





RETAILER CONDUCTS ESSAY CONTEST 

BowLING GREEN, Onto, April 1.—The Hankey 
Lumber Co., of this city, has been conducting an 
essay writing contest on the plan originated by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The company offered 
three prizes, of $5, $3.50 and $1.50, for the best 
three essays on the subject ‘‘Why Every Family 
Should Own a Home,’’ written by publie school 
pupils between the ages of 10 and 15 years. The 
contest has closed and the prizes have been award- 
ed, as follows: First, Miss Dorothy Bachman; 
second, Miss Helen Hull; Third, Frederick Beyer- 
mann, 

The following is the first prize essay, written by 
Miss Bachman: 

In owning your own home, you avoid moving unless 


you wish to. The old saying, ‘Three removals are as 
bad as a fire,’’ is almost true, as moving is hard on the 


And | 


And I rented a house 

Like a lot of other fellows 
And the landlord sold the house 
And I had to move 

And | did 

And I rented another house 
And the landlord sold that 
And | had to move again 
And all I got now is 

Some rent receipts 

And I’ve got to move again 


—Ain't that hell? 
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available on long-time 
loans to home builders. 

This is but a concrete 
example of the way locali- 
ties are attacking the problem of financing home 
building in the United States. Equally interesting 
and important is the recent bulletin of the savings 
bank section of the American Bankers’ Association 
in which is discussed and recommended a plan for 
amortization of mortgage loans. Here again is 


shown a disposition to depart from conventions 
of the banking business and devise new ways to 
meet the new problems in the building field. 





SNAPPY APPEAL OF A BEND (ORK.) RETAILER 


furniture and the pocketbook as well. It is also very 
embarrassing to be told to move on a certain day. 

For the sake of economy it is best to own your own 
home as property in the cities is ever increasing in 
value. The young man who buys a home, even tho it 
is small and must be paid in monthly payments, will 
find, after several years, that his property is worth just 
twice as much as he paid for it. The family who 
never makes a start can never expect to accumulate 
property. 

Altho you have to pay taxes if you are a home owner 
the amount that you make instead of paying rent will 
pay the taxes. 


A town whose houses are occupied by renters will 
not have the beautiful lawns and the thrifty appear- 
ance that another town whose inhabitants are owners 
of houses has. Therefore boost your town and beautify 
it by buying your own house. 

There is a certain man living in a little old house 
where he has lived for twenty years. He could have 
bought the house twenty years ago for $800. He has 
paid $2,300 and still does not own the house. The 
value of the house today is $2,400. So by owning a 
home you are helping your town and yourself, too, 





REDUCE PRICES TO START BUILDING 


ALLIANCE, NeEB., April 1—The managers of the 
three local lumber yards have announced their in- 
tention of lowering prices as much as possible, in 
order to stimulate building. The amount of the 
cut is not stated. The Community Building As- 
sociation is to build ten new houses, but at least 
fifty are required to relieve the existing shortage. 





FLORIDANS URGE HOME OWNING 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA., April 1—The nationwide 
‘‘own your own home’’ movement finds earnest 
support in this district. The propaganda is being 
spread and already is bearing fruit. In Jackson- 
ville the movement is pronounced. One or two pro- 
gressive retail lumber dealers are advertising ex- 
tensively in the daily papers and upon moving 
picture screens. Bankers are encouraging loans on 
home property and real estate dealers are working 
in unison to promote legitimate transactions. 

Tom Ingersol, secretary of the National Real 
Estate Board and official representative of the 
Department of Labor, gave the movement a 
big boost at a joint meeting of the Rotary Club, 
Chamber of Commerce, Women’s Club, Real Estate 
Board, city officials, labor organizations, ministers’ 
club, bankers and others, held at the Mason Hotel. 
His slogan was ‘‘Every man should own his own 
home.’’ On the theory that the home owner is a 
‘‘satisfied’’ man, Mr. Ingersol urged every wage 
earner, especially the laboring man, to select a 
home site immediately and anchor. 





ISSUES PAPER TO BOOST BUILDING 


Liperty, N. Y., March 31.—The Liberty Lumber 
Co. is doing its bit to help along the home build- 
ing campaign by publishing a little 4-page paper 
called the ‘‘ Building Ad-Viser,’’ which gives illus- 
trations and plans of different types of dwellings, 
and presents arguments in favor of building at 
once. This little house organ, published every other 
week, igs circulated by inserting it in the Liberty 
Ad-Viser, a weekly paper distributed by carrier to 
2,000 homes in Liberty and vicinity. M. D. 
Blatchly, of the company, says that as an adver- 
tising medium this little sheet is proving very suc- 
cessful, and that the company considers it far 
more effective than any other medium it has ever 
used. 





CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN PLANNED 

Sioux Fauuis, 8. D. April 1.—The local com- 
mercial club, lumber and real estate men and other 
business interests have under consideration a plan 
for launching a campaign for home building in this 
city along lines that have proved successful at 
many other cities thruout the country. In con- 
nection therewith it is probable that a mutual sav- 
ings association may be organized to help men of 
limited means to become home owners. 





WILL AID SOLDIERS TO BUILD HOMES 

WINNIPEG, MAN., April 1.—The Western Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association (of Canada), which has 
its headquarters here, will codperate with the 
Soldier Settlement Board by providing lumber at 
cost to soldiers desiring to build homes and farm 
buildings in the prairie Provinces, The new price 
applies to materials of stock sizes, The association 
maintains an architectural staff, the services of 
which will be placed at the disposal of the Soldier 
Settlement Board. 





FURNITURE FIRM URGES BETTER HOMES 


Great impetus is given to the ‘‘Own Your 
Your Home’’ movement by the fact that it ap- 
peals to people in many different lines of business. 
As a matter of course lumbermen and other deal- 
ers in building materials, as well as real estate men, 
architects, contractors ete. are interested, but the 
list of advocates does not stop there. At least one 
furniture dealer sees in the movement the possibil- 
ity of greatly increased business. One of the most 
conspicuous newspaper advertisements urging bet- 
ter homes is that of the Reifers Furniture Co., 
Lafayette, Ind., occupying space 5 columns wide 
and 12 inches deep in the Daily Courier of that 
city. This advertisement is headed ‘‘ Better Homes 
for Our Young Married People,’’ and is embel- 
lished with a cut of a modern dwelling. It goes 
on to say ‘‘Lafayette needs more 4- and 5-room 
cottages. Let’s all get busy and help.’’ Such co- 
operation from concerns not engaged in the sale 
of building materials should be particularly ef- 
fective. 
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Women and Lumber Retailing 


Women As Customers—First of a Series Written for the American Lumberman by a Lumber Woman 





going shopping with some female member of his family. 
Presumably he had a horrible time. We’ll say he watched the 
usual pricing of all the stock on the shelves, the examination 
of quality and texture, listened to the questionings and ex- 
planations until his poor brain refused longer to follow the rigmarole, 
and finally in amazement saw the whole transaction issue in the purchase 
of one spool of thread. At least we’ll say this is the story he told when 
he got home; and in any event he must have taken off his hat and thanked 
whatever deities he worships that in his business he is spared dealing 
with “the old hens.” He probably takes a masculine pride in the fact 
that up to the present his continues to be one of the few large retail 
lines not invaded by women buyers. 

But recently he must have become aware of a low ground swell of 
change. For instance, I am told that a number of practical retailers in 
the course of addresses or informal talks at the recent conventions have 
mentioned changes they are making in their offices in order better to 
handle the expected trade of women customers. The war, of course, has 
brought women to the front in wholly unexpected ways, and it appears 
that some retailers of lumber have the scared feeling that the dear 
creatures are determined upon holding to and extending their new 
privileges. And while these gentlemen are too courteous to mention it to 
one of what used to be called the gentler sex I have no doubt but that, 
to change the figure appropriately, they are thinking of the ravages of a 
cow in a china shop. ; 

But we suspect the old-fashioned lumberman of being little disturbed 
by this possible invasion. He has a well rooted belief in his ability to 
handle his own business, and he is not bothered by the approach of “the 
old hens” with the terrible shopping habits. He is going to sell his 
lumber his own way; and if the women don’t like it they can let their 
husbands and fathers do the buying. 

As a matter of fact, dear Mr. Retailer, you are getting at this matter 
from the wrong angle. The husbands and fathers are going to continue 
to do the buying of lumber, if by that you mean finally closing the deal 
and arranging for payment. Women are not going to storm your 
defenses; they will not come to your yard uninvited, nor will you be 
asked to take all your boards out of the piles and display them severally 
while Mistress Mary, quite contrary, questions you about the wearing 
qualities of each and whether it will fade or shrink. Of course, you didn’t 
think she would ask you to do these things. In fact, you didn’t have 
much idea of what she would ask you to do; but you were sure, whatever 
it might be, that you wouldn’t like it. You may continue to handle your 
trade just as you like, and if you prefer it that way Mistress Mary will 
leave you in profound peace. The aggressive retailer does not want that 
kind of peace, and in some cases he seems to be overleaping the mark 
by as much as the old-fashioned retailer is falling short. These things 
may make it worth while to consider what sort of lumber customer 
Mistress Mary is likely to be and, if possible, to hit upon ways of influ- 
encing her purchases. 


E VERY retailer of lumber must have had the experience of 














Woman as a Buying Factor 


Women have long influenced the 
buying of lumber, just as they have 
influenced the buying of a great many 
other things. A man comes in for 
a barn bill. His wife is not along, 
and he makes no mention of her. But 
before he came in something decided 
him to build a barn, and it is not im- 
possible that this same unmentioned 
wife made up his mind for him. A 
popular convention speaker, I’m told, 
in making this point told his audience 
that the wives not only buy the groc- 
eries to feed their husbands but also 
purchase their shirts and socks and 
tell them when to have their hair cut. 
It is our guess that in this new femin- 
ist age, which certain business men 
are discovering to their fright, the 
wife will be a more important factor 
in lumber sales but that she will con- 
tinue to be an influence rather than an 
active operating agent. 

Apparently some restless retailers 
are overlooking this fact. Women 
are becoming of greater importance in business, they say, so we must 
get ready to handle their trade. These gentlemen seem to expect that 
presently lone women will begin invading their offices armed with 
building projects and lumber bills. Offices must be remodeled to meet 
the onslaught. New selling talks must be fixed up. Roses and matinee 
tickets must take the place of cigars and the outlawed highball. Our 
super-salesmen seem to believe that once the ladies have been baited 
into the office, say by the installation of polished wood panels, the rest 
will be ridiculously easy. After selling to tough and wise old mas- 
culine customers the trusting and tender ladies can be nothing but 
pickings. Sales will follow as inevitably as the night the day. It may 
be; but we confess to some skepticism. Women can and should be 
attracted to the yard by such things as polished wood panels and cordial 
advertising. But after they arrive the wise dealer will watch his step. 
He knows that no sale is made until it is made and that, important as 
selling equipment is, the man behind the equipment and his knowledge 
of the customer are much more important. If women become general 
managers of corporations that use quantities of lumber these feminine 
managers are likely to think and act just about as their masculine 
predecessors did and will be influenced by about the same considerations. 
And those women who have not yet reached the business level of cor- 
poration executives are not inexperienced buyers. Some investigators 
credit them with the expenditure of about 85 percent of America’s family 











“Presumably he had a horrible time” 


income. Their conquest by the lumber salesmen will be no walk-away. 

A woman is not afraid to ask questions. A man will rely on his own 
judgment or on a “hunch” when he buys something he doesn’t under- 
stand. He dislikes to confess that he doesn’t understand technical 
terms. He will be impressed with the superior knowledge of a salesman 
who glibly recites a rigmarole of grades, while his wife will ask to have 
them explained. He is close and cautious about some things and wide 
open about others. He will play one dealer against another on the point 
of price, while his wife will be busy 
finding out if the article in question 
will answer the purpose and whether 
it may not be dear at any price. 





Sex Contrasts in Purchasing 


A woman considers materials and 
details, but all the time she is think- 
ing of the finished product. A man 
will have a keen conception of hard- 
wood flooring or a colonnade and how 
much it will cost by the piece or by 
the thousand; but he will have but a 
dim notion of the completed room with 
the furniture in place or of the com- 
pleted and lived-in house. A woman 
wants to see things whole. The fin- 
ished house is in her mind’s eye all the 
time, even when she is fussing over 
little details. Her general housekeep- 
ing experience has taught her the im- 
portance of small details in making up 
the completed article. 

When she buys drygoods she looks 
at a great many articles and asks to 
have them explained—their wear- 8 
ing qualities, their colors, whether = oe 
they are new patterns, and so on. She likes a clerk who takes an 
intelligent interest in her purchases, who will take infinite pains to see 
that she is suited and who will answer questions fully. She loses 
enthusiasm if she is answered shortly, and having lost enthusiasm she 
either does not buy at all or she goes to a different store. She considers 
a mercantile establishment as something intended to serve her wishes. 
If she is convinced that it is offering real service and a good quality of 
goods she becomes a stanch customer; but if she is not convinced of this 
she has not the slightest feeling of obligation to trade there merely 
because she has gone in and made inquiries. 

















“A woman’s mind must work in its 


Cultivating Inclinations 


Women get a good many ideas about fitting up a house by reading 
newspapers and magazines, but these ideas are more or less detached 
and must be worked over at length to get them to fit. A woman will 
go to a dealer—provided she has been encouraged by suitable adver- 
tising or by previous helpfulness on his part—and will ask him to think 
these things out with her. Her shopping in this case is a matter of 
planning rather than of immediate buying. A woman does not often 
make a purchase all at once. She will look at articles or materials or 
patterns and will go away without buying; but the transaction has by 
no means fallen thru. During the following days or weeks her mind 
is actively working over the problem; planning, rearranging, explor- 
ing ideas and details, all the time slowly working toward a complete 
and satisfactory article. The wise dealer will have patience, and he 
will know the value of sales suggestions sown in the woman’s mind 
even tho they do not immediately bear fruit. He is glad to assist her 
thinking even when the questions she asks do not seem to be tending 
toward an immediate sale; for he knows that a woman’s mind must 
work in its own way, and every bit of help he can give her will put 
the final sale more on a basis of service and less on a basis of price. 
But if a woman is met with bored inattention from the salesman and 
such brief replies as: “Yes; I guess you can have white enamel wood- 
work if you want it,” and “Oh, yes; oak makes a good floor,” she will 
soon leave. 

The upshot of this matter will be a feeling of resentment on her 
part against the dealer. Probably her desire for building information 
will not be entirely smothered, and she will begin scouting for some 
person or institution that will answer her questions. She sees an 
advertisement in a magazine or a farm paper about mail order lumber. 
This advertisement extends a cordial invitation to the reader to send 
in for additional information. Naturally the woman’s resentment 
against the local dealer does not restrain her from writing in. Maybe 
she doesn’t write a good letter, but she gets a prompt, full, courteous 
reply. She gets carefully selected printed matter; for the business of 
selling catalog lumber has been worked out to fit the needs of the 
customer as exactly as possible. She reads the letter a number of 
times and pores over the catalogs. The result is that the catalog man 
living perhaps hundreds of miles away has established more vital busi- 
ness relations with this woman than has the local dealer with every 
chance to study her needs. Be not deceived. The catalog man under- 
stands his women customers, and his careful study of her buying habits 
accounts for not a little of the amazing growth of catalog houses. 

It is the business of retailers to be retailers and not mere freight 
agents, so the convention speakers are reported to say. A salesman, 
they say, must have a selling policy and a selling service. He can’t 
pick these out of the air; he must make them up to fit his customers. So 
it seems only reasonable to us that if a retailer wishes to make the 
increased commercial importance of woman count in his favor it 
behooves him to consider her mental slants and buying habits when he 
plans such things as his advertising, his building service, his price 
policies and his building and remodeling campaigns. 

These are a few of the points of contact that it seems the retailer 
might strive to establish between his business and his women customers. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 


The Retailer Who Quietly and Efficiently Served His Community, tho at Great Cost to Himself 
and His Business—Townspeople Belatedly Show Their Appreciation 


In a recent issue of Forbes Magazine, a pub- 
lication devoted to business and finance, the edi- 
tor makes the following statement: 

‘‘We have publications which rate business men 
according to their capital and credit; but we have 
no volume rating them as men. The American pub- 
lie today are more interested in knowing what their 
financial and business leaders are than in knowing 
how much they possess. I constantly receive invi- 
tations to address gatherings in man-to-man fash- 
ion on the kind of fellows our captains of industry 
really are below the surface, what they actually 
amount to when stripped of the glamor attaching 
to their position; in short, what kind of hearts they 
have. . . . I confess that my experiences tend 
as I grow older to bring home to me the truth of 
the urgings that there is ‘another side’ to not 
a few of our gentlemen of eminence, a side to which 
it might be salutary, in the public interest, to let 
in the fullest daylight. 

‘¢For example, one of the richest industrial fig 
ures in the United States is so domineering, so 
selfish, 80 self-centered that he usually can not get 
a partner to play golf with him over the extensive 
course to which he belongs. Yet this man is fond 
of being pictured as a noted philanthropist. On 
the other hand, there are many prominent men 
whom the public would take to immensely could the 
real character of these men be made known thru 
out the land. To me it has always been 
more interesting to know what a man is than 
what he has, and I am constantly finding that the 
people are more and more seeking the truth about 
big men than about the size of their money bags. 
This is an entirely wholesome quest. More atten- 
tion is bound to be paid, hereafter, to satisfying 
it.”? 

It seems likely that they are secking the same 
kind of truth, more or less, about all men, big or 
little. We like to think that the future of our 
country is secure because of the personal character 
of our people and their ability to live and work to- 
gether. So this weck the Realm is venturing to 
tell a simple sort of story about a dealer who is 
not notable for the usual reasons. Probably his 
methods are of little value outside his own yard; 
but for some reason the account I heard of him 
sticks persistently in my mind, tho he rather takes 
himself for granted and is still plugging along, a 
simple country dealer in a small, one-yard town. 


A Cross-roads Community 


His name is Henry Wilson, let us say, and he 
came to Blue Moor in 1885 and worked at various 
jobs, including sorting mail in the post office and 
elerking in the general store. He got a job in 
the lumber yard, which was an inconsequential 
place at that time, and in 1900 he became the 
owner. He learned the business as the old deal 
er had practiced it and had no thought of any 
large changes in methods. The town was past its 
frontier state before he arrived and had become a 
sleepy farm village with a scale of living that was 
comfortable but not nervous. It sprawled con- 
tentedly in the sun and had not a jot of interest 
in the roaring world that lay at the other end of 
the railroad. The substantial elderly men wore 
shiny cutaway coats on Sundays for ten years at 
a crack without a thought of adding to their ward 
robes. The shiny spots turned green with age but 
wore with a tenacity worthy of pioneer hardihood, 
Even the young men bought their clothing for its 
serviceable qualities rather than for its style. 

On a Saturday afternoon the hitching rack 
around the square would be lined with farm teams 
hitched to those semi-utilitarian vehicles known 
as ‘‘spring wagons.’’ If it was winter time groups 
of farmers would be standing in the sun on the 
north side of the square; men dressed in Scotch 
caps and arctic overshoes and heavy ulsters. A 
missing button would be replaced by a nail or a 
horseblanket pin, and half of the men would be 
wearing leather belts buckled around their over- 
coats to discourage the passage of cold drafts up 
and down the interior. Inside the stores were the 
farm women wrapped in shawls and ‘‘fascinators’’ 
buying a week’s supply of groceries and gossiping 
comfortably with neighbor women while they wait- 
ed for their ‘‘men folks’’ to get ready to go 
home. Farm houses and barns were a fair match 
for the farmers—plain and comfortable with no 
frills, Farming was a craft and not a scientific 
profession. It was an insulated way of living, 
sufficient to itself and entirely careless of the habits 
or opinions of the outside world. 








It was in this sort of place that Wilson and 
his wife got their start. To them it seemed natural 
and complete. They asked for nothing better, and 
they fitted themselves to the local conditions of 
living. But if the life seemed simple the selling of 
lumber wasn’t such an easy matter, for the volume 
of sales wasn’t large and credits were long. Wil- 
son knew nothing of clever modern methods of col- 
lections, but he had plenty of common sense and 
a great fund of rugged honesty. He was kind and 
considerate with men in trouble but firm and logical 
with men who presented frivolous excuses for not 
paying their honest debts. So while he carried a 
good deal on his books his accounts were always 
in a fairly healthy condition. 


Livening the Commonplace 


Soon after Wilson took over the yard Blue Moor 
began to change. It was about this time that 
Blaily, long the president of the Blue Moor State 
Bank, retired. Blaily had taken his position se- 
riously and dressed the part. He was a large man 
with carefully landscaped mutton-chop whiskers, 
and he appeared daily in a fresh white shirt with 
a stiff bosom, a black cutaway coat of faultless 
fit, gray trousers and square toed congress shoes 
shined to a mirror-like polish. The new president 
came to the bank wearing tweeds, ties of bright 
colors, yellow shoes and other sartorial crimes that 
made Blaily storm in his retirement. But the town 
rather followed the new president and introduced 











“Usually can not get a partner” 


not only the clothes but the methods of the world 
lying beyond the prairie divides. 

Wilson spruced up a little, but while he associated 
with the younger men his hard work and his early 
formed ideas of success made him rather sym- 
pathetic with the older generation. He took a 
minor part in an early fight to get a mile of pav- 
ing laid in the town. A few old men owned most 
of the town property and fought bitterly against 
the innovation of civic improvement for which they 
would be compelled to pay, while the young men 
who fought restlessly for these things were not 
yet financially able to do much toward financing 
them. A good many bitter personal things were 
said. The farmers were torn between two emo- 
tions. Their conservatism made them favor the 
good, old ways. ‘Their personal convenience would 
be served by having the paving. Their more or less 
passive antagonism to the town and all its works 
and pomps made them wonder if Blue Moor wasn’t 
getting stuck up. 

The paving proved something of a turning point 
at which control began passing to the younger gen- 
eration, but the tide of progress rose slowly. 
Restless young fellows migrated to cities. Peo- 
ple looked grave over this and talked about it, 
but no one had a remedy. Older people especially 
talked about it much as they mourned the passing 
of the good, old times when clothing wore and 
farm hands worked thru the winter for their board. 


New Ideas in Old Dress 


Wilson came. to middle age undistinguished but . 


successful according to the standards of the town. 
He was comfortably well off, had a steady trade, 
kept abreast of the times according to his lights 
and was scrupulously honest. He tried to be of 
real service to his customers. While so-called 


‘‘service’’ is a modern thing it does not do to 
think that the old fellows knew nothing about the 
idea. They didn’t go at it in a scientific way, but 
many a builder has gotten invaluable advice from 
his lumber dealer about the planning and building 
of his house. Wilson was one of these dealers, but 
he did not know how to get full publicity value out 
of this kind of help. He was not an advertiser by 
instinct. Even personally he was not in the least 
distinguished looking. His appearance was always 
neat but wholly inconspicuous. He was clean but 
commonplace, His son, 22 years old and known to 
the whole town as ‘‘Ding,’’ a merry, likeable and 
dependable youngster, was in business with his 
father, and the two arrived at the yard each 
morning at ten minutes before 7, Ding wore over- 
alls and went directly to the yard while Wilson 
went to the office, where he kept everything 
with the neatness of the proverbial old maid. 

Ding was proving a liberal education to Wilson 
by unconsciously bringing his father new ideas 
having to do with the art of living. Wilson got 
back a slowly vanishing interest in and sympathy 
for the doings of young people. He began to un- 
derstand that housing conditions had much bear- 
ing on social life and that social life in its broad 
meaning might explain much about the chronic 
topic of why young folks leave home. 


Early Community Building 


About this time began a series of events that 
have subjected Wilson to a heavy strain from which 
he has not yet eseaped. The first step was the re- 
moval of the Ware Manufacturing Co. from the 
town. This company had started from a little plan- 
ing mill and under the direction of Julius Ware 
had developed in a number of ways. First it be- 
gan making incubators and succeeded in developing 
a trade that paid for a new factory. Then it made 
washing machines, and this trade proved to be 
unexpectedly profitable. The plant employed about 
150 men and was of course the business high light 
of the town. But a larger company decided it 
would be wise to buy up this competing plant, move 
it to an eastern State and install Ware as super- 
intendent of the consolidated concern. Wilson 
was the first to realize what this would mean to the 
town. Blue Moor had no commercial club and 
Wilson had a great natural reluctance about stick- 
ing his fingers into his neighbor’s business. But he 
knew it was a critical time for his own business 
and for the town, so he saw some of the wealthy 
men of the village and found that they were anx- 
ious and resentful but without practical sugges- 
tions and absolutely panicky when it was suggested 
that the village make up a bonus to induce Ware 
to stay. Their money was their own, and they were 
not giving it away. 

Wilson eventually went to see Ware and found 
the interview a trying experience. Ware had the 
making of a good executive, but the glamor of the 
offer had momentarily turned his head. Wilson 
went steadily to the end of the argument he had 
thought out; that Ware was missing a chance to 
make his own company dominant in his field, that 
he would be a bigger man in Blue Moor and in 
his native State where factories were scarce than 
he would be in a big manufacturing center, that 
he owed something to his native town, which would 
be seriously injured by the removal of the factory. 
Ware asked bluntly if the old home town was 
ready to come across with enough money to make it 
worth his while to stay. Wilson had to admit that 
it was not, so Ware remarked that apparently the 
old home town was not worrying. 


A Decadent Town’s Influence 


The factory left Blue Moor. People talked bit 
terly, but Wilson said nothing, altho the lumber 
business so far as the town wag concerned fell off 
to almost nothing. Wilson felt the loss, for his 
scale of living had risen and he was finding for 
the first time in a dozen years that the failure of 
a eredit customer to pay on the date agreed was 
a very serious matter. The deadness of the town 
had its effect on the country. Boys began going 
to the city to look for work, and older men became 
discouraged and talked about their hard luck. 
Hailstorms and an unprecedented hot wind eut the 
crop and country sales dropped off by about half. 

Wilson took these things calmly and took meas- 
ures to convince the merchants that they were do- 
ing ill to talk the gloom they felt. He even ad- 
vanced a few hundred dollars to a local foundry 
owner to tide him over a hard spot; but in doing 
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this he was somewhat dismayed to find how small 
his own resources were. It was enough to fright- 
en him to see the mysterious way in which he 
seemed to be growing poorer. His daughter was 
entering college, and he knew well he must have 
a larger income than the business promised. He 
knew of no source of income except the lumber 
business, so with some sinking of heart he began to 
consider a change of methods. The wrench this gave 
him seemed surprising, for he had prided himself 
upon having an open mind and had not anticipated 
the near panic he would feel at trying out new and 
unknown methods. The methods so glibly recited in 
lumber journals seemed to him little more than 
jaunty guesses. How could these things save his 
business ? 

But something had to be done, and eventually 
Wilson selected house planning service. He had no 
illusions that this service would suddenly flood 
him with business. He guessed that it was a val- 
uable help in a business already successful but that 
it was not an emergency remedy. He thought of it 
as an extra high speed in an automobile—a gas 
saver when the machine was already going at good 
speed but not valuable in pulling a hill. But he de- 
cided it was better to do something than nothing. 
During the winter he planned three houses he 
would have sold anyway. He spent hours over the 
work and learned the fallacy of depending on or- 
dinary published plans. Nearly all of them failed 
to fit in some particular and straightening these 
out proved an immense labor to a person not skilled 
at it. 

An Apparent Awakening 

Business picked up in the spring, and the new 
planning service began bearing a little fruit. But in 
the meantime world events had been moving along 
as careless of Blue Moor as Blue Moor had been 
careless of the world. The big war had been in prog- 
ress in Europe for a time, but the little town took 
only an academic interest in it until one day it was 
amazed to learn that Carl Turner, the foundry 
owner, had secured a munitions contract from the 
Russian Government, amounting to nearly a mil- 
lion dollars. Turner himself was inclined to be 
seared and was almost ready to drop his prize. He 
asked Wilson’s advice, something the local busi- 
ness men had fallen into the habit of doing. Wil- 
son asked him if he felt capable of turning out the 
shells, given the materials, machines and men. 
Turner said he did, and being something of an en- 
gineer he had some basis for his confidence. Wil- 
son advised him to make sure that his contract was 
properly drawn and that facilities assuring the 
payment of the account were in existence and then 
to go ahead. It would be a boon to the town and 
might prove the beginning of a large manufactur- 
ing business. The contract would pay for the 
machines and the new building and would leave a 
fair profit. Future contracts would bring larger 
returns. 

Turner was crafty and small minded and while 
he was willing to avail himself of Wilson’s business 
judgment he had no mind to allow him to share 
in the profits. Wilson had to admit to himself sad- 
ly that he could not have furnished any capital to 
the venture. Things went along erratically but 
Wilson managed the business end of the matter in 
an Official way, found the money Turner needed, 
brought in the men, built the building for which 
he furnished a good deal of lumber on eredit, 
brought in the machines and saw manufacturing 
start. He saved Turner from several fatal errors 
in business organization, but he knew nothing of 
engineering and paid no attention to manufacture. 


Collapse of the Awakening 


Turner was ready to deliver his shells. He was 
so deeply in debt that it kept him from sleeping 
at nights, but Wilson had managed so well it was 
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certain that the payment for the shells would leave 
him with a handsome profit over and above the 
cost of the plant. Inspectors came and tested out 
the shells and rejected the entire output as faulty. 

The whole venture crashed into complete ruin. 
Turner was wild and laid the whole blame on Wil- 
son, tho no one who knew the facts believed him 
for an instant. Everything with which Wilson had 
anything to do had gone well. Turner disappeared, 
the machinery was removed, the workmen left and 
the town was flatter and more inert than it had 
been before. 

Wilson felt the failure keenly. It had promised 
to pull the town out of its sluggishness and had 
merely plunged it in more deeply. The loss of the 
lumber that had gone into the factory, while not 
large, proved in the weakened condition of his own 
business to be a staggering blow. His modest ad- 
vertising and his special service, things that in 
flourishing communities got splendid results, seemed 
to do little for him. 

Then again the outside world touched Blue Moor. 
The United States entered the war. At first there 
was little excitement but after a few days the ex- 
tent of the task seemed to crash full into Blue 
Moor’s face and the town went wild. National 
guard officers from a neighboring town came over 
hoping to recruit a dozen men and found them- 
selves overwhelmed with offers. Two hundred men, 
old and young, offered themselves; and when the 
unfit and those with subsequent attacks of cold feet 
were weeded out sixty-five men were accepted. Wil- 
son could not understand it, but he realized per- 
haps better than any of his fellow townsmen the 
gravity of the situation, and he encouraged and 
congratulated the men who went, and started an 
organization to care for their dependents. 

Ding had been one of the first to enlist. Wil- 
son had gravely shaken his hand, trying meantime 
to master the torrents of emotions beating under his 
collected exterior. When it was all over Wilson 
and his wife sat in their sitting room trying to get 
these stunning events into focus. Mrs. Wilson, a 
home-keeping person, was taking her moral support 
from her husband, and he was feeling how little 
he had to offer. He was determining as a matter 
of course to. go on. No other course occurred to 
him as a possibility. His yard man had enlisted, 
and in fact the local labor supply had been badly 
broken. It seemed a little thing in the face of 
Ding’s enlisting, but Wilson found his tired mind 
running on the problem of how he could keep his 
yard going at all. 

The Womanly Influence 

Mrs. Wilson guessed his thought. 

‘¢‘Henry,’’ she said quietly, ‘‘ Women in Europe 
have been doing men’s work.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ he said absently. 

‘«Then listen. I’m going to do your office work 
for you. You’ll be right there to tell me. It’ll 
be hard on you to have to work in the yard, but 
well do it some way and keep the business going.’’ 

Wilson laughed at her, tho he had a big lump in 
his throat, and after protesting for a time she 
stopped mentioning the matter. But she had not 
given up. Wilson went to the yard the following 
day with no one to help him, felt the whole heavy 
load settle on to his shoulders and started work- 
ing in order to forget it. Altho little was doing in 
the yard he didn’t get home until 8, for he was 
working at a tremendous disadvantage. One man 
in a three-man yard must spend much energy in 
what proves to be lost motion. He stuck to it 
doggedly for three weeks, trying to get help and 
failing at every turn. In the end Mrs. Wilson had 
her way. Her husband’s last argument had been 
the feeble one that it was bad advertising for her 
to work in the yard since it might be considered a 
confession of business defeat; but she had replied 
that it could not be disgraceful to do what neces- 
sities demanded. 


A Real Awakening 


It was a hard task for Mrs. Wilson. She was 
inexperienced in business and the first two months 
aged her by years. She was compelled to ask her 
husband innumerable questions. It seemed to her 
she would never learn prices, but this she con- 
quered by making a tabulated list in a little note 
book. Wilson found that the heavy yard work told 
on him, and at the same time he had to take more 
and more responsibility in conducting campaigns 
for relief work. Business picked up in a cheering 
way, but personal demands came faster and faster. 
His daughter spent the summer in the East with 
an organization helping with Belgian relief work, 
and a short time before college opened she wrote 
an enthusiastic letter saying she had an opportunity 
to go abroad as a canteen worker but that it would 
be necessary for her to pay her own expenses. 
Could her father send her the necessary $700? 

Her father could and did. He did not mention to 
her that he had sold his house and moved to a little 
cottage. At first he had felt resentment at her 
youthful blindness to the burden she was adding 
to his already heavy load, but he reflected that she 
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“The surprise was almost too much” 


could never again have another such opportunity, 
and her mother had gently urged him to make the 
sale of the house because the little house would be 
so much more easily cared for. He had allowed 
this transparent fiction to cover the glaringly ap- 
parent fact that he was getting terribly hard up. 

At the height of the third Liberty loan campaign 
when Wilson himself felt near the breaking point 
Mrs. Wilson broke down. Wilson dropped every- 
thing and took her to a hospital. He felt that this 
was the end of his business, but business seemed of 
so little importance that he scarcely gave it a 
thought. He could sell the yard for something, and 
he could work. But in the meantime the only thing 
that mattered was bringing Mrs. Wilson back to 
health. 

Capitalizing Character 

Virtue and character do not always get reward- 
ed in a conspicuous fashion, but sometimes things 
happen in a way that gives the observer some real 
satisfaction. The president of the State bank has 
not had as much prominence in this account ag he 
deserves, for he is considerable of a man, He wrote 
to Wilson for the keys of the office and for per- 
mission to arrange certain business affairs. Wilson 
sent the keys and gave the president power of at- 
torney. The president knew the value of advertis- 
ing and how to handle it. He himself got Wil- 
son’s accounts in shape and sent out statements to 
all the people who owed the yard. They were the 
queerest statements ever sent out, for they called 
attention to Wilson instead of to the debt. He 
wrote a couple of stories for the local paper. Peo- 
ple suddenly realized how much of the community 
burden Wilson had been carrying and how much 
it owed to him, and within a couple of weeks four- 
fifths of the outstanding accounts had been paid. 
The president wrote to a friend in the lumber busi- 
ness and asked him to lend him a young fellow who 
could handle the business. This chap came, asked 
for volunteers to help with the extra work, did 
some clever advertising and woke up a lot of dor- 
mant trade: It was nothing startling, but the yard 
got on a money-making basis. Wilson was away 
three months; and when his wife got better he 
hurried home, calm as a May morning, expecting 
to find his business in ruins. He was prepared to 
sell the wreck for what it would bring and to be- 
gin life over as somebody’s hired man. The sur- 
prise was almost too much, but it made him years 
younger. 

The experiment was not charity, for Wilson paid 
for all that was done for him. He wasn’t sudden- 
ly lifted out of his difficulties and set on the road 
to wealth. He has had a struggle and still has a 
pretty rough road to travel, for his is a small 
community that doesn’t quickly change its ways; 
but while he and his wife still live in the little 
cottage he is winning out of his difficulties. His 
daughter is back in school, a much shaken young 
lady. She wasn’t scolded at home, but she re- 
proaches herself for not having guessed the sac- 
rifices her people made. Ding will soon be mustered 
out of service and will go back into the yard. Wil- 
son is wondering how he’ll manage to do his share 
in the fifth loan, but he is back on the job as a 
quiet, efficient community leader. He is a com- 
mon, ordinary, hard working lumberman who de- 
cidedly does not wear his heart on his sleeve. But 
judged by Mr. Forbes’ proposed ‘‘other side’’ 
rating I believe he’d rank well above the common 
ordinary. 

— eee" 

‘“NORTHERN HArpwoops of America’’—that is 
the name of a new export corporation, and tells 
completely what its field is. That style of corpo- 
rate name is more common abroad than in this 
country, but might well be more widely copied. 
It is certainly to be preferred to some of the tire- 
somely long corporation titles in use in the United 
States. 
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Logging the “Black Forest” of France 





The mayor of Lue was unpopular. At least so 
the story goes. And the resin gatherers who 
worked in his pine timber were out to ‘‘get’’ him, 
so they set fire to the dry grass late in the long, 
hot summer, and for two days there was a forest 
fire to remind one of the States. They ‘‘got’’ the 
mayor; there was no doubt of that, for he lost 
practically every pine tree he possessed, but also 
they got the timber of half a dozen other better 
loved proprietors. The resineurs came and fought 
the fire until their red wine gave out, then they re- 
marked, ‘‘ Voila, c’est la guerre.’’ And they went 
home, leaving the Americans and Canadians to fin- 
ish the battle. 

These latter, along with two hundred Austrian 
prisoners and scattering detachments of natives 
who possessed traces of public spirit, fought the 
blaze to an end. The Canadians lost a camp entire 
except for their mill, but the Americans managed 
to divert the fire from their plants, altho several 
thousand trees were burned. At the investigation 
it developed that several small villages had been 
destroyed, also three hundred thousand merchant- 
able pine trees belonging to private owners and 
numerous small French sawmills. The Government 
was unable to provide either mills or labor to work 
up this material before it should spoil, so it ap 
pealed to the Americans to buy it. And our army 
took half, while the Canadians took the other part, 
or one hundred and fifty thousand trees each. 

And then came the armistice. All forestry oper 
ations were curtailed,:under orders to clean up only 
tracts that had been cut in part, and every one 
began to hope that the burned timber would be 
handed back to the French engineers, But orders 
soon came to rush mill construction on plants in 
the burned area, and within a few days a great 
variety of equipment was headed toward southern 
France. Mill building crews appeared, under Capt. 
Barlow and Capt. Starbird, and work began on the 
largest lumber plant ever constructed in Europe. 


A Railroad, Clean-up Job 


There were numerous reasons why this was a 
very interesting proposition, For one thing, the 
general belief obtained that as soon as this plant 
was finished the construction crews would go back 
to America. They had been working on mills all 
over France; were not operators, but builders; and 
this was to be their last job. Then the operating 
units believed that as soon as the timber was 
worked up they too would be sent home, for one 
outfit already was under orders to sail and had 
been removed from the woods for preparation. 

This was a railroad job from the outset. A 
main line ran within two miles of the burned 
timber, or Black Forest, as it was called by the 
men by reason of its charred appearance, and a 
spur was built into the heart of the stand. Here 
a Y was located, with two legs leading away to 
mill sites. Another spur led off from one of the 
legs to a third location, And by this means all 
construction materials both for mills and camps 
were brought in by rail. At one time there were 
seventy-five carloads of stuff on the sidings at dis- 
posal of the engineer officers. Railroad construe- 
tion went on simultaneously with the other work, 
for the tracks were laid first in very rough manner 
so that cars could be moved over them, and lined 
afterward, 

This being a general cleanup job, men were re- 
quisitioned from three districts of southern 
Franee, Pontenx, Dax and Mimizan, under the 
supervision of Lieut. Col. Benedict, who was sec 
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tion forestry officer. The first detachments ar- 
rived early in December and began building camps. 
The railroad being but partly completed, 8-wheeled 
log wagons were used to bring lumber from the 
track end to the camp sites. As soon as quarters 
were completed more men were brought in, until 
by the middle of December there were several hun- 
dred workmen in the woods, and mill frames were 
up. A company of road engineers under Lieut. 
Tunnicliffe were building the railroad, and they 
made the dirt fly, because they too expected to go 
home when the job was done. At the end of each 
spur they set a switch and ran in a double load- 
ing track system for the mill yards, thirteen hun- 
dred feet in length. * 


Equipment in Machinery and Men 


Two mills were brought from other jobs, while 
five were new. The rebuilt plants were Clark 21,000 
feet capacity type, brought to France with the first 
forestry troops, and had been running continuously 














CAPT. BARLOW (LEFT) AND CAPT. WOODS 
(RIGHT) BEFORE OFFICERS’ MESS AT PONTENX 
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for more than a year. The new mills were Clark 
10,000 feet type, with large power plants, and 
were expected to cut fully as much as the larger. 
The layout of these plants was interesting, for the 
mills were set up in pairs, with boilers and engines 
between them. Log tracks were separate, but the 
yards were combined. This arrangement was in- 
tended to allow competition between operating 
crews at each mill, while the yard and woods out- 
fits could compete as between camps. The fact that 
each camp was manned by companies from different 
forestry districts promised a lively lumbering op- 
eration. The fifth small mill was installed at 
Bourricos, a plant already existing, which possessed 
thirty thousand burned trees, and brought the 
total of individual mills up to eight, with a prob- 
able daily output of more than half a million feet. 
Twelve hundred men were assigned to the four 
main camps, with extra crews for railroad con- 
struction, operation, machine shops and medical 
unit. 

The Y was general headquarters. Here was the 
hospital, a wooden building, with tents for ‘the 
officers and men of the medical detachment. Here 
also were the Y. M. C. A. building and general 
social center, The machine shop, with its equip 
ment of lathes, drill presses and other small ma- 
chines, had a separate siding. Then there was a 
supply house, with siding, and here were stored a 
multitude of materials of all kinds. In fact, this 
job was well taken care of in the matter of general 
supplies, for most of the mills in France had been 
shut down, and everything that nobody desired was 
shipped to the Black Forest job. A portable 
gasolene lighting plant supplied current for this 
community. 

A complete telephone system connected the vari- 
ous camps, while the trunk line to Pontenx con- 
nected them with the French system. Naturally 
there were numerous stations along the railroad, 
and trains were dispatched by this means. ‘‘Cen- 
tral’? was in the office building, where Captains 
Barlow and Starbird maintained their headquarters. 

Kach camp was equipped with steam generating 
plant for lighting mill, camp and yards. At one 
time there was talk of extending electric light 
line to the woods so that loading could proceed by 
night as well as by day. The writer left the region 
before the mills began to run, so he can not say 
whether this plan ever materialized. 


A Project Built for Speed 


Now, the logging of this tract was a congested 
proposition. The entire area was scarcely more 
than a mile square, and except for Bourricos, which 
lay two miles distant, all the camps were within 
its bounds. Thus by the time all buildings were 
completed a goodly share of the timber was cut to 
give them room. But still there were narrow gage 
roads required for the outlying stuff and to facili- 
tate handling logs to mill. There were three main 
logging lines, with short spurs branching off. The 
ground was level and railroading entailed only 
clearing right of way and laying down the track. 
Six small locomotives were used, one for each log 
haul and one for shifting in each yard. By laying 
a third rail in the lumber yards shifting could be 
done for the lumber ears, thus relieving much of 
the burden placed upon the one standard gage 
French locomotive. This last mentioned machine 
handled the in-and-outbound standard gage traffic 
and was a very busy teakettle in spite of its dilapi 
dated condition. Americans operated the main line 


(Concluded on Page 69) 
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SOUTH DAKOTANS CONCLUDE ANNUAL MEETING 


Home Building a Prominent Theme of Retailers’ Discussions—Dues Increased With Increasing Membership 
—Addresses Deal With Co-operation and Community Uplift 


Sioux Fauus, 8. D., March 31.—Discussions 
relative to mutual codperation in home building 
were prominent in the one-day sessions of the South 
Dakota Lumbermen’s Association, which were held 
here March 26. The consensus seemed to be that 
some system should be devised whereby the labor- 
ing man would be enabled to own a home instead 
of continually being a tenant. A great shortage 
of dwelling houses prevails all over the State due 
to a cessation of building operations during the 
war. With the armistice now signed the lumbermen 
seemed to think that an era of building in both 
farm and city property, unparalleled in history, 
would be inaugurated. Particular emphasis was 
laid upon the necessity of greater codperation be- 
tween city and country as well as capital and labor, 
to conduct the building campaign with the greatest 
success. 

In the annual address of the president of the 
association, Robert Burns, of Mitchell, he called at- 
tention to the necessity of each dealer making 
special efforts in his community to encourage build 
ing. He said: 

If each lumber yard in South Dakota could be di- 
rectly responsible for the building of one home it would 
mean a great many new homes for the State. Would it 
not be a good idea for every dealer to make a special 
effort to encourage the building of homes in his town 
and territory by making special inducements to pros 
pective home builders—-make the propositions so at- 
tractive to the man who needs a home and has a rea- 
sonable chance of paying for one that he can not afford 
to pass up the opportunity? ‘There is a scarcity of 
homes everywhere. The example you set will be fol- 
lowed by others and the first thing you know you will 
have started a program of home building that will be a 
credit to your enterprise and your entire community. 

President Burns also called attention to the work 
of lumbermen in furnishing wood for ships and 
airplanes and other war needs which was ‘‘not only 
a marvel to the outside world but to many of the 
men who had been engaged in the industry for 
years.’’ And now in the reconstruction work, 
tho ‘‘to us here we have nothing to reconstruct un- 
less it be a few politicians and I. W. W. there is 
work that should receive our best efforts.’’ He 
added: 

Be assured that the bottom is not going to drop out 
of things all in a minute, but will gradually be ad 
justed. We will expect that some fool partisan poli- 
tician will occasionally throw an obstruction in the 
gear, but business will pick up and go on as usual if 
we just keep our heads and turn a deaf ear to all the 
rumors of impending disasters and hard times and all 
such rot. 

He also touched upon the new idea of organiza- 
tion, which was for codperation getting away from 
the idea that any meeting such as this was con- 
sidered a movement of the ‘‘trust.’? He favored 
some cost system whereby lumber yards might be 
put on a more definite business basis and also 
advocated a legislative committee. 


The New Officers 

The new officers of the association, elected yes- 
terday, are: 

President— H. C. Behrens, of Aberdeen. 

Vice president—oO. 'l’. Litchfield, of Mitchell. 

Director for two years—C, I’. Hammond, of Vayland. 

J. W. Horner, of Sioux Falls, was appointed secre 
tary this afternoon by the board of directors. 

There were approximately 200 lumbermen pres- 
ent at the convention, which was the third annual 
meeting of the association sinee its reorganization. 
The report of the secretary-treasurer showed 146 
active members of the organization. The pres- 
ident suggested that dues be increased to cover 
adequately the necessary activities of the associa- 
tion and on motion of H. C. Behrens it was de- 
cided to fix the dues at $5 a year. A committee 
of three on organization was authorized and it 
was decided that the board of directors should 
appoint a committee of five members to outline and 
present to a future meeting a -proper system of 
cost determination and accounting. 

The president announced the appointment of the 
following committees: 

Auditing—Frank Gardner, of Ree Heights; William 
Bargman, of Madison; J. P. Henricks, of Lennox. 

Resolutions—H. L. Kingsbury, of Sioux Falls; 0. T. 
Letchfield, of Mitchell; L. R. French, of Hawarden, 

Nominating—F. R. Brummel, of Huron; W. ©. Bu- 
chanan, of Sioux Falls; Frank Schoeneman, of Ha 
warden. 

A spirit of satisfaction with the prospects for 
the lumber business in South Dakota during the 
coming year was expressed generally by the deal- 
ers in convention. Much building is expected for 
this spring and summer to meet the increased de- 
mand, chiefly for dwelling houses. Extensive farm 
improvements are also expected, 

A banquet at the Carpenter Hotel last night con- 
cluded the sessions of the convention. It was giv- 
en by the State salesmen to the visiting lumber 








dealers and was evidently enjoyed. Special en- 
tertainment, consisting of instrumental musie, 
vaudeville, humorous speeches and singing, added 
to the enjoyment. Among the speeches given was 
one by E, J. Mannix, of Sioux Falls, editor of the 
Commercial News, who contrasted briefly the con- 
ditions of today with those which were being faced 
when the lumbermen were last in convention here. 

The convention will meet here again next year 
at a date to be decided later by the board of di- 
rectors. 

Some of the Addresses 


Among the other speeches of importance given 
during the convention was that by Thomas N. 
Witten of Trenton, Mo., well known thruout the 
United States as an authority on community build- 
ing, who said: 

To make the lumbermen, the bankers and the mer- 
chants realize the way to prosper is not to be a cootie 
on civilization but to realize that what helps the trade 
territory helps him is the Trenton community plan. A 
city is as large as its trade territory; the productive- 
ness of the trade territory will govern the prosperity 
of the town. It’s so simple that it’s hard to under- 
stand. * * * ‘There, as in Sioux Falls and in any 
town in South Dakota, they found two classes of peo 
ple considered—the farmer and the business man. They 
set about to make it the banker, merchant, doctor, 
farmer etc, to show the farmer and themselves that he 
was a business man. They organized a commercial club 
of some 500 members and half of them are farmers. 
The quite general rural idea there as generally was 
that commercial clubs were places that the merchants 
got together and fixed prices etc. But they set about 
to show that the trade of the man who rides ten 
miles is of the same value as that of him who walks 
two blocks. They did not try any ideal plans of 
brotherly love, but so far as possible with the natural 
tendencies of American human nature they tried to 
show themselves that the man who throws a competitor 
out of business to get trade for himself is not boosting 





W. WILTON WOOD 
Huntington, N. Y., 
March 29, 1919. 
American Lumberman, 
Chicago. 

May I use the article on the front 
page of your paper, “Start Some- 
thing Now and Keep It Going”—in 
connection with advertisements in 
our local papers? I think it is a fine 
“pepey” piece. Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
W. Wilton Wood, Jr. 











for anybody but himself; the man with the real com- 
munity spirit will try to work up his own trade, but 
at the same time boost the community so that every 
body thrives. And it worked. 

In summing up the whole idea in his talk be- 
fore the lumbermen yesterday afternoon Mr. Wit- 
ten said somebody asked him once for a good short 
definition of business success, and he said, ‘‘ Love.’? 
‘‘T am an optimist and think coéperation is ‘the 
life of trade, and live to help and help to live 
is now the new slogan in life. It is a new vision 
of life that has developed during the last eighteen 
months. The strength of a nation lies in its per- 
manent home occupied by the owner and his fam- 
ily. The war has developed a new order of things 
and cemented the people into stronger relation- 
ship.’’ 

Adolph Pfund, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, also spoke at the con- 
vention. The keynote of his speech was codpera- 
tion. In part he said: 

Mutual coéperation in home owning and home build- 
ing means a prosperous and satisfied permanent citi- 
zenship and there is nothing better than a codperative 
building association chartered by the State and com 
posed of members who associate themselves together 
for their own mutual benefit and financial advantage. 
The members save money together.. They lend money 
to one another. They divide the profits. They 
work together and help one another. The members 
who desire to save can use the association as a place 
where they can deposit from time to time such money 
as they wish and are able to save from their income. 

Borrowing members can use the association as a 
place where they can ,borrow money to aid them in 
buying, building, repairing or improving a home, re- 
paying the loan in small periodical payments of a sum 
sufficient to pay the cost of maturing the stock together 
with accrued interest. When the stock is matured 
their debt is canceled. This should be encouraged by 
every lumber dealer because it makes business better 
and more satisfied customers. When he has delivered 
the goods he knows that there is money on hand to pay 
for them. 

Mr. Pfund urged the use of illustrations of 
various types of buildings, in both farm and resi- 
dence property, as an effective means in bringing to 
the attention of the prospective buyer things he 


might be interested in. He also pointed out many 
matters often overlooked by the lumber dealer and 
urged a more friendly relation between buyer and 
seller. He also urged coéperation between the 
home owner and the home builder as the best means 
of developing a country and satisfying everybody. 

Frank A, Chase, vice president of the National 
Builders’ Bureau, who was in the city attending 
the convention of the lumbermen, expressed him- 
self strongly in favor of community building and 
the adoption of methods whereby the wage earner 
could live in his own home and not be a tenant. 
He said: 

What we call Bolshevism has never gained a foot- 
hold in France, and the reason for this is that the 
great mass of the French people own and live in their 
own homes and there are no great land estates. This 
is the secret of the remarkable fortitude and the patri- 
otism of the French—they were fighting to protect the 
family home and fireside. The floating labor element 
together with its arrogant and unjust tactics is honest 
labor’s worst enemy. It is rarely the case that an agi- 
tator owns his own home or has any family ties. 

Building operations, which were practically sus- 
pended during the war, are piling up on every hand 
and there is also an appreciable shortage in lumber 
stocks thruout the country. Under conditions of this 
kind it is beyond reason to believe that there will be 
any decline on that commodity within the next five 
years unless some action is taken by the Government. 

One of the greatest items entering into the cost of 
lumber is the freight rates and inasmuch as the Gov- 
ernment controls the railroads and is operating them 
it would be a patriotic duty on its part to readjust the 
freight rates on lumber so that building materials 
could be furnished at much lower prices. 

In referring to home building and home owning 
Mr. Chase ealled attention to what was being ac- 
complished in other places thru the medium of 
mutual savings associations, whose stockholders 
help each other in the building of homes. 


‘*Permanent residents and home-owners are what 
build up a city or any community,’’ he remarked. 
‘*With a population of rent paying tenants there 
can be no stability.’’ Mr. Chase also ealled at 
tention to the use of illustrations in deciding on 
what kind of a home to build, with which, he said, 
the dealer could greatly assist the prospective build- 
er. ‘*A home building plan will benefit the city 
in many ways,’’ said Mr. Chase. ‘‘It will not only 
stimulate business and spur industrial activity but 
will also be the means of improving living condi- 
tions as well as attracting people to become resi- 
dents of a city. It is the one great weapon which 
will defeat radicalism and Bolshevism.’’ 

Several of the visiting lumber dealers who had re- 
mained over were guests at a luncheon today given 
by the Sioux Falls Rotary Club. They were called 
upon for brief speeches and mentioned the shortage 
of houses in South Dakota. Generally their opin- 
ions were similar to those expressed during the 
convention—that a codperative system should be 
introduced to encourage the building of dwelling 
houses. 

General satisfaction was expressed by the lum- 
bermen with the one-day convention, but it was 
thought by some that the sessions should cover a 
greater period in order adequately to discuss the 
various problems that confront them. It is thought 
possible that the time may be lengthened in future 
conventions, 


YARD MANAGERS HOLD CONFERENCE 


OmAHA, Nes., April 1—The Walrath & Sher- 
wood Lumber Co, held its annual convention of re- 
tail yard managers from all over the State at the 
main offices in the Woodmen of the World Building 
Thursday and Friday, March 27 and 28, The con- 
ference is an annual affair with the company. Con- 
ferences were conducted by C. E. Walrath during 
the mornings and afternoons of both days. Each 
manager brought up the problems he has confront- 
ed in his particular locality, and these were dis- 
cussed and straightened out by the joint brain of 
the whole body. 

Officials of the company announced that the busi- 
ness of the first three months of the year has shown 
an increase of 22 percent over that for the same 
period last year, and both officials and yard man- 
agers felt good over the prospect for the year. The 
yard managers reported a good volume of building 
in prospect on the farms in the agricultural section 
and in the towns in the State. Collections were re- 
ported good, and even perhaps a little better than 
normal, as all farmers have money now and every 
prospect of making a great deal more this year 
with winter wheat never looking better and the 
price still fixed at above $2. 

A dinner was given the managers at the Omaha 
Athletie Club Thursday evening. After the dinner 
the managers were entertained at grand opera at 
the Boyd theater. 
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NORTH CAROLINIANS HOLD ANNUAL MEETING 


Formation of Export Corporation Furthered— Manufacturing Costs and Selling Prices Contrasted— Legislative 
Accomplishments Recounted—Improvement of Colored Labor Sought 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN delayefl in 
transmission.] 

NorFo.k, VaA., March 27.—Attendance at the 
thirtieth annual meeting of the North Carolina 
Pine Association, held here today, was perhaps the 
largest in the history of the organization, about 
110 persons being present. The convention was 
marked by enthusiasm, and some interesting de- 
bates developed despite the fact that several 
speakers on the program were unable to be pres- 
ent. 

The meeting, which was held in the Monticello 
Hotel, was called to order by President J. L. Camp 
at 11 o’clock. The reading of the minutes of the 
last annual being dispensed with, President Camp 
proceeded to deliver a most interesting address, in 
which he reviewed the association’s history and 
called attention to the important work that had 
been carried on, including the adoption of grading 
rules, the compiling of facts and figures regarding 
costs and values by the committee having that work 
in charge, and urged that more members report cost 
data; discussed the work of the legal and statistical 
departments, and outlined what had been done re- 
garding the proposed export corporation. He ad- 
vocated starting an advertising compaign just as 
soon as funds for that purpose are available. 
Thanks to the emergency bureau were expressed for 
turning funds over to the association, and to the 
members for their good work in securing new mem- 
bers and for other effective codperation with the 
president during the last year. President Camp 
closed his address, which was received with great 
applause, with expressions of regret that, on ac- 
count of his health and the pressure of business 
affairs, he could not serve another year. 


Report of Secretary-treasurer 


The convention next listened to the report of 
Secretary-treasurer W. B. Roper, who, after re- 
ferring to the last year as the most eventful and 
the most difficult in the history of the association, 
pointed out some of the compensating benefits. 
‘¢For one thing,’’ said he, ‘‘the administration at 
Washington has been convinced that codperation 
in business is helpful rather than harmful, and that 
big business is not necessarily bad business.’’ 
Other benefits were the demonstration of the value 
and necessity of cost accounting and the firm estab- 
lishment of a uniform cost system. He paid 
special tribute to Chairman Gilbert L. Hume of the 
committee on costs and values, saying that he was 
‘‘indefatigable in his efforts and gave freely of 
his time, thought and energy for the benefit of the 
industry.’’ Proceeding to the discussion of 
specific features of the association’s work, Mr. 
Roper said in part: 

For a long time we have felt that our association 
should have the guidance and counsel of a_ legal 
adviser, and Frank 8. Spruill, Rocky Mount, N. C., was 
chosen by the executive committee and the choice was 
later confirmed by the association. He has served us 
well both at Washington and elsewhere, his efforts 
being especially fruitful in connection with the new 
revenue bill. 

Since last annual meeting we have organized a traffic 
department and employed an experienced traffic man. 
This department has done well, but thus far has 
received but little business in the way of freight bills 
for audit and collection. It certainly will be money 


in your pocket if you will send us all your freight bills 





W. B. ROPER, OF NORFOLK, VA.; 
Secretary 








for auditing. * * * ‘Traffic Manager Strobel has 
collected claims amounting to several hundred dollars 
on bills that had been once audited and were supposed 
to be correct. 

After the signing of the armistice there was a general 
feeling that we should organize an export company. 
The committee appointed at the Charleston meeting in - 
January, with John M. Gibbs as chairman, has pro- 
ceeded with its work; a charter has been granted, 
contracts drawn, and the minimum amount of stock 
($25,000) subscribed. It is desired to have a much 
larger stock than this before starting business, and 
it is hoped that those who have not already responded 
to the request will do so at once. 

The rates put into effect by the insurance companies 
under the Virginia workmen’s compensation law which 
went into effect Jan. 1 are very high on lumber risks 





J. L. CAMP, OF FRANKLIN, VA.; 
Retiring President 


and far out of proportion to other lines. We have 
recently had a hearing before the insurance commis- 
sioner, who admitted that the rates were too high and 
promised relief, 

At last annual meeting we reported 56 members, and 
in spite of some losses are able to report a present 
membership of 88. * * * Notwithstanding the in- 
crease in membership the income from dues was less 
than during the previous fiscal year by $5,275.91. 


ing recently held in Washington it was found that 
manufacturing costs exceeded selling prices in 
every regional association except one. Assuming 
that manufacturers of North Carolina pine were 
selling at full maximum prices, their manufactur- 
ing costs exceeded selling prices $2.65 a thousand 
on rough lumber and $4.62 a thousand on dressed 
lumber. His talk was most interesting and was 
thoroly enjoyed. 

Of particular interest was the table showing the 
manufacturing costs of North Carolina pine lumber 
during the years 1918, 1917 and 1916, which is re- 
produced on this page. 

The significant feature of the report was the 
comparison of stocks and orders of fifteen mills on 
March 1, 1918, and 1919. The figures are as fol- 
lows: 

March 1, 1918, stock, 26,548,000. 
000. Oversold, 25,487,000. 

March 1, 1919, stock, 53,243,000. 
000. Surplus, 10,487,000. 

R. M. Rickey, chief accountant of the Southern 
Pine Association, was to have spoken but was un- 
able to be present because of his presence being re- 
quired at Washington, 


Orders, 52,035,- 


Orders, 42,956,- 


Export, Inspection and Transportation Reports 


A. R. Turnbull reported on happenings at the 
Southern Pine Association meeting at New Orleans 
with regard to forming an export corporation. He 
said that in the opinion of the committee it would 
be best for manufacturers in this section to have 
their own company, and plans were being perfected 
along this line. For the benefit of members he also 
read some interesting and instructive hints as to 
conditions that manufacturers should take into con- 
sideration when planning for export trade. 

Reporting for the inspection committee, Chair- 
man Thomas O’Berry said that very little work had 
been done, because inspectors had been in Govern- 
ment employ most of the year. He urged members 
to join the National Hardwood Lumber Associa 
tion, as after twenty-five have joined they will se- 
cure the free use of hardwood inspection instrue- 
tions as to grade. He strongly advocated the con- 
tinuance of quarterly conferences of mill inspee- 
tors. 

Chief Inspector R. H. Morris submitted his re- 
port, stating that he had been engaged on Gov- 
ernment work most of the time, but that from now 





Notwithstanding that fact 
we have been able to re- thoct 
duce our indebtedness from 
the high point it reached 
last spring, and are gradu- 
ally getting into good finan- 1918 


MANUFACTURING 


cial condition, On Feb. 8, January ........ 4 
the end of our fiscal year, February Neha 
we had notes outstanding | ia ee 
for $16,000, but have since April ........... 


paid off $10,000, from funds eae 
turned over to us by the Rees ee 
emergency bureau amount- July ........... 


ing to $12,000 on March 1. Auguat ..... 

We are hopeful of realizing September 

more from the assets of October ......... 
the bureau, altho it also has November 





some liabilities and some December 
contingent obligations that _—— 
may have to be provided Year 1918... 34 
for. Year 1917... 17 

With regard to business Year 1916... 19 


COSTS NORTH CAROLINA PINE LUMBER 
Years 1918, 1917 and 1916 
Total Av. log 


Output of Total cost Output of cost con- 
rough rough dressed dressed tent, 

lumber, feet lumber lumber, feet lumber feet 
16,838,000 $36.17 6,790,000 $40.49 70 
23,833,000 25.56 9,707,000 28.75 | 
39,428,000 24.19 16,070,000 27.62 85 
38,437,000 27.33 17,941,000 30.58 76 
32,795,000 26.99 19,066,000 30.52 79 
44,314,000 29.04 23,736,000 32.23 84 
44,319,000 29.80 23,854,000 33.32 84 
42,682,000 31.66 23,579,000 35.26 81 
33,002,000 33.26 15,464,000 37.66 82 
35,588,000 $4.01 20,964,000 37.00 76 
38,278,000 33.21 20,593,000 36.81 93 
31,338,000 37.58 14,971,000 43.29 72 
426,851,000 $30.27 212,336,000 $33.95 72 
205,130,000 21.19 76,976,000 23.56 68 
247,854,000 17.12 99,321,000 18.97 63 





conditions : There is a 
slack demand for lumber, but prices have been holding 
remarkably firm under the circumstances—better than 
they would have done under pre-war conditions. 
* * * We are hopeful that there may soon be a 
resumption of building on a scale approaching normal, 
and that with the continual return of troops we shall 
have a more abundant supply of labor, and of a more 
efficient type, so that the mills may produce sufficient 
lumber to meet the increased demand at a cost that 
will allow a reasonable margin of profit. 


Report of Cost and Values Committee 


G. L. Hume, chairman: of the cost and values 
committee, presented a very comprehensive resumé 
of the activities of that committee during 1918. 
Quite frankly this report stated that more of the 
members should coéperate with the committee. It 
was pointed out that much good had been done by 
the committee. In appealing for greater support 
Mr. Hume said: 

Now a few remarks in closing regarding association 
work. We take it that you are all interested in seeing 
this association a success. We feel that we have 
efficient officers, but without the active coéperation of 
every member of the association we are not going to 
achieve the results that this committee would like to 
see. We therefore urge each member not only to con- 
tribute to these statistical reports that are being issued 
by the association but to see that his neighbor does 
likewise, so that we may make this association a 
shining light among all the regional associations in 
efficiency and service. 


Mr. Hume urged the importance of having re- 
liable cost data available. He said that at a meet- 





Cc. I. MILLARD, OF NORFOLK, VA.; 
Director 
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on he will give active attention to inspection mat- 
ters for the benefit of members of the association. 
He urged care in inspecting, manufacturing, dry- 
ing ete., and said that the lumber furnished the 
Government by association mills during the war 
period was of high class, less than 1 percent being 
below grade. 

A telegram was read from Secretary-manager 
Wilson Compton, of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, who because of pressing 
affairs at Washington was unable to be present. 

Charles F. Simonson, manager of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-Insurance Exchange, 
reported regarding the business which his organ- 
ization is doing, its losses and prospects. 

Chairman R. A. Parsley, of the transportation 
committee, presented a report covering the forma- 
tion of the traffic department, with a manager in 
Washington, and paid tribute to the fine work that 
has been done in that capacity by W. J. Strobel, 
not alone for the members but for the entire in- 
dustry. The report also dealt with various rate 
matters handled during the year, which in all cases 





THOMAS O’BERRY, OF MT. OLIVE, N. C.; 
Of Resolutions Committee 


had satisfactory results. Chairman Parsley called 
attention to the ability of the traffic department to 
audit freight bills and to file claims, and hoped that 
many members would take advantage of this serv- 
ice, saying that much money can be saved thereby. 
If proper coéperation is given, the traffie depart- 
ment can be made self-sustaining thru the collection 
of claims. The fee for collections has been 40 
percent of the amount collected, but this has been 
reduced by the committee to 25 percent with the 
hope of influencing more members to send in their 
bills for auditing and the collection of overcharges. 
The expense of the department has been borne by 
twenty members, but dating from March 1 it will 
be met out of association funds accruing from mem- 
bership dues, thus relieving the small group of 
members who have heretofore provided the ‘‘ sinews 
of war.’’ <A vote of thanks was given Chairman 
Parsley for the good work done by his committee 
and the traffic department. 
Adopt Resolutions and Elect Delegates 


A resolution adopted by the meeting urged that 
the railroads be returned to private ownership as 
quickly as possible. 

In the absence of Attorney L. C. Boyle, who was 
to talk on the recently organized ‘industrial board 
of the Department of Commerce but who was de- 
tained at Washington, Mr. Hume told of the work 
accomplished thus far by the lumber committee in 
its dealings with the board. 

Delegates to attend the lumber congress at Chi- 
cago were elected. All those chosen expressed their 
intention of being present at that meeting, as fol 
lows: D. O. Anderson, Guy I. Buell, G. L. Hume, 
> R. Turnbull, George T. Leach, C. I. Millard, 

. T. Deal, F. E. Waters, and Chas. Hill. 

D. O. Anderson, Marion, 8. C., was reélected 
councilor to the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 

Return of Forest Regiments Asked 

The sentiment of the meeting was the forest en- 
gineer regiments still in France should be returned 
as speedily as possible, and a resolution to that 
effect was adopted. It was felt that as the need 
of these men overseas does not appear to be urgent 
they should be permitted to resume their places in 
civil life, and a resolution was adopted instructing 
the sec retary to take up with the proper authorities 
at Washington the matter of returning these reg- 
iments without unnecessary delay. It was pointed 
out that the personnel includes many men valuable 
in the lumber industry and needed by their former 
employers. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 

After an intermission for luncheon the conven- 
tion reassembled at 3 o’clock. <A telegram of 
sympathy was sent to Capt. Nathan O’Berry, chair- 
man of the legislation committee, who was pre- 
vented by illness from being present. The report 
of his committee was presented by General Counsel 
F. 8S. Spruill, dealing concisely with work connected 
with the revenue bill and other legislation. 

Mr. Spruill’s report in full is as follows: 


In pursuance of a suggestion of your efficiency sec- 
retary, I submit in writing a brief report of my work 
since I became counsel for the association : 

When I took up my duties on Nov. 1, 1918, the rev- 
enue bill was in process of being made. The discrim- 
inations against the lumber companies in the bill, 
which has been reported out of the ways and means 
committee and adopted by the House of Representa- 
tives, have been suddenly and sharply called to the 
attention of a few of your members. Up to that time 
serene indifference to the remorseless operation of the 
congressional machine had characterized your attitude. 
Each lumber operator was living in his own little 
world, and was intent upon his own affairs and upon 

“winning the war.” There was no community of spirit 
or of purpose except in respect of that one desired 
event. This sudden and sharp challenge of the at- 
tention of a few of your members to a condition full 
of menace was the impelling cause of my employment. 

An earnest fight was immediately begun upon those 
parts of the House bill that most seriously discrim- 
inated against the lumber business. Codédperating with 
L. C. Boyle, general counsel of the National Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association, I made repeated trips to 
Washington in respect of the bill. By correspondence, 
personal interview, printed brief and oral argument we 
finally impressed our views upon the finance committee 
of the Senate. The results of our labors are embodied 
in the bill, and have been the subject of a report to a 
former meeting of this association. There is, there- 
fore, no need to repeat that report here. 

Help at the National Capital 

In accordance with the departmental assurance that 
the relief or “cushion” clauses of the bill should be 
administered in the spirit in which the finance com 
mittee had enacted them, the Treasury Department has 
constituted a commission within itself to administer 
those sections fairly and truly in their real spirit and 
for the attainment of their real purpose. In this con- 
nection, permit me to direct the attention of the entire 
membership of this association to the fact that, after 
mature reflection and consultation with his friends, 
Mr. L. C. Boyle, at his offices at 624 Southern Build 
ing, Washington, D. C., has organized and put in oper- 
ation a bureau or department to aid complaining lum- 
ber industries in getting grievances adjusted which 
may arise out of the operation of the revenue or income 
tax bill. At an expense much smaller than would 
be entailed by taking your private counsel with you to 
Washington, and in much more efficient and satisfac- 
tory way, you can get your complaints and grievances 
presented for consideration by his staff upon applica- 
tion. I heartily recommend him to any of you who 
may need professional assistance before the depart- 
ment. In our memorable fight against the inequalities 
of the first draft of the revenue bill he was to me at 
all times a great inspiration and a veritable tower of 
strength, 

Some Effective Activities 

Reports of your committee appointed to visit Mem- 
phis in the interest of a contemplated export corpora- 
tion have been made and need not here be repeated. 
Your speaker was on the committee and went to Mem- 
phis. It was a mission of beneficial and educational 
interest, and has greatly aided already the member- 
ship of the association in their project to organize an 
export corporation under the Webb-Pomerene Act. 

The publication of a “Costs and Value” pamphlet is 
another forward step in the work of reconstruction. 

It is unnecessary to attempt to recount the various 
minor matters that have required attention. Let it 
suffice for the purposes of this report to say that my 
office has by no means been a sinecure. I am glad that 
it has not been. Unless I could render some adequate 
service I should wish to be relieved. 

Problems of Readjustment 

May I be permitted a few words not strictly in 
the parview of a merely secular report? 

Since Nov. 1, 1918, when I began service with you, 
the map of Europe ‘and the current history of the 
world have been largely remade and rewritten. To 
nations torn and convulsed by brutal war has come 
an armistice that we fervently pray is the prelude 
to a universal and enduring peace. The necessity 
and the effort of “finding ourselves” and of getting the 
proper viewpoint of our changed relations taxes not 
only our capacity and ingenuity but also our vision 





GUY I. BUELL, OF SPRING HOPE, N. C.; 
Director 


and our patience. Great problems of readjustment a” 
realignment, of supply and demand and, above all, 
trade psychology and business conditions press ipen 
us for quick solution. 

We have not only to reinventory ourselves and our 
property but, in this lurid post-war light, we have to 
reassess our values. What was an asset yesterday may 
be a liability tomorrow, or vice versa. In these mo- 
ments of great incertitude and eager questionings, as 
your friend and attorney I take the liberty of earnestly 
counseling patience and measured words. The indus- 
trial situation is largely a state of mind. The banks 
are full of money, the people need supplies of all 
kinds, from bridge timbers to breakfast food. The 
country has held its breath for months. It is beginning 
to be time to resume domestic activities without wait- 
ing another moment on the outcome of Europe’s 
troubles. 

Whatever happens, the United States will remain 
on the map, and its products will be needed. Con- 
fusion and artificial conditions may, for a time, throw 
out of plumb the great economic laws that are as old 
as the world’s commerce, but ultimately and at no 
great distance of time they will right themselves. In 
the opinion of the great captains of American in- 
dustry, this country is about to witness a great re- 
sumption of industrial activity. The pendulum never 
yet swung so far in its are one way that it did not, 
in its return, swing as far the other. The law of com- 
pensation is one of the laws of God himself. 





A. R. TURNBULL, OF NORFOLK, VA. ; 
Director 

Unnatural and disturbing business conditions follow 
always hard upon the heels of war, and returning 
peace wrenches and convulses business machinery as 
violently as does war itself. 

Therefore, again let us pray you, possess your souls 
with patience. “Be strong and of good courage; sor- 
row may endure for the night but Joy cometh with the 
morning.” 

Chairman D. O. Anderson, of the advertising 
committee, in his report said that not much had 
been done in the line of publicity because of lack 
of funds, and advocated the early resumption of 
advertising. He touched upon the important part 
that the trademark seems destined to play in the 
marketing of lumber. 


Talks on Lumber Salesmanship 


Chas. Hill, of New York, gave an instructive 

address on sale ‘smanship, saying that the prime fac- 
tor in selling lumber is to sell it above the cost of 
production; that is, at a reasonable net profit. 
‘‘There are ten other things to learn about sales- 
manship,’’ said he, ‘‘but unless this first principle 
is learned the others are of no avail.’’ Stating that 
there were two methods of marketing pine; namely, 
thru the wholesaler, and direct thru the retailer, 
he favored the latter, saying that ‘‘as the wholesal- 
er is interested only in his margin of profit he does 
not care what market conditions prevail, nor how 
much it costs to produce the lumber.’’ Mr. Hill 
said that he was expressing his personal views in 
these statements, and also that they were not in- 
tended in a spirit of criticism. He said that lum- 
bermen need to acquire a better knowledge of 
salesmanship, and finished his address with the 
statement, which was loudly applauded, that the 
best lumber salesman today is the manufacturer 
who when he can not get the cost of production 
closes down his mill. 

Speaking on the same subject, George W. Jones, 
of New York, endorsed the statements of the pre- 
ceding speaker, and supplemented them with some 
interesting remarks concerning the difficulties en- 
countered by lumber salesmen and the character- 
istics of successful men in that line of work. 

The next item in order being ‘‘ miscellaneous 
business,’’? A. T. Gerrans submitted for consider- 
ation and such action as the convention might 
wish to take a letter written by him to the gov- 
ernors of all the southern States. In this letter he 
advocated the appointing of delegates to convene at 
some convenient point for the organization of an 
association to promote an improved economic status 
for negro labor in the South, to the end that ne- 
groes who have left for other fields of employment 
might be pursuaded to return. What Mr. Ger- 
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rans had foremost in mind is how to make negro 
labor more intelligent, ambitious and reliable. The 
proposition created marked interest and was talked 
over at considerable length. It was felt, however, 
that in view of the far-reaching scope and import- 
ance of the subject no hasty action should be taken, 
and the matter was referred to the executive com- 
mittee, with power to take such action as it may 
deem wise. 
The Colored Labor Problem 

The letter which Mr. Gerrans has sent to all 

the governors of the Southern states is as follows: 


The colored labor situation in the South is very 
serious and, in my judgment, needs united effort to 
prevent the permanent loss of the majority of those 
who have gone north. While the tendency might be 
that the. colored labor wish to return to their old 
homes, they will not do so unless the right effort is 
made to get them back, and the right method pur- 
sued to keep them after they have returned. 

The manufacturers and farmers who are dependent 
on colored labor must join hands and heads and devise 
plans for the economic welfare of this labor, with a 
view of not only educating it to work consistently and 
persistently to live better in every way, but also de 
vise methods of education for the benefit of the em 
ployer who needs to learn his own failings. 

With this general idea in view, I am venturing to 
appeal to all the governors of the southern States to 
appoint such delegates as they may in their good judg 
ment see fit to meet at a central point to organize an 
association for the purpose of improving the economic 
status of our colored labor. I would suggest for the 
preliminary meeting three delegates from each State, 
who could remain as a permanent board over all of 
the States, and after organization each State could 
have its own board of such number of directors as 
might be considered best. 

The longer the labor that has migrated remains 
away the more difficult it will be to get it back, and it 
is essential that the employers realize the necessity 
of new methods being used to keep labor when it 
does come back. 

I sincerely hope that something may be done along 
the above lines, or such other as your greater expe- 
rience could lead you to take, The necessity for some 


comprehensive and immediate steps being taken is ap- 
parent. 

The following concerns were elected to member- 
ship in the association: 
N. Jey 
N.C. 


W. T. Hunt & Bro., Apex, 
and the Consolidated Lumber Co., Clinton, 


In Sorrowing Appreciation 

Appropriate resolutions upon the death of Maj. 
A. Mason Cooke, presented by a special committee 
appointed at the morning session to prepare them, 
were adopted by a rising vote. 

The resolutions prepared by the special com- 
mittee, which was composed of G. L. Hume, W. B. 
Roper and Thomas O’Berry, follow: 

On Tuesday, March 4, there escaped from its phys 
ical environment and returned to its Maker the sweet 
spirit of Maj. Armistead Mason Cooke, one who tho 
still young had won the affection and the earned 
respect of hundreds of his fellow lumbermen, as well 
as men of other crafts and professions. 


~LUMBERMEN AIM TO IMPROVE 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Mareh 29, — Lumbermen 
from west Georgia, west Florida and southern Ala- 
bama attended a group meeting of the Georgia- 
Florida Saw Mill Association at Pensacola yester 
day, which was also attended, by special request of 
the secretary, by many prominent business men in 
other walks of life. One of the principal objects of 
the meeting was the purpose of a free discussion 
about the labor problems, which is becoming more 
and more complex, due to three prime causes: first, 
the shortage of labor; second, the inefficiency of 
labor; third, the organization of negro labor thru 
the instrumentality of the Bureau of Negro Keo- 
nomics. 

George Ward, auditor of the association, who 
has recently been devoting a large part of his time 
to investigating the last named situation, told the 
members and invited guests just what is going on 
among the southern negroes in regard to the ‘‘up- 
lift’? movement inaugurated by the Bureau of 
Negro Economics. This is a department recently 
created by the secretary of labor as a branch of 
the employment department of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Labor, with Dr. George Haynes, a negro, as 
its head. Mr. Ward explained that Dr. Haynes has 
appointed a negro supervisor in every southern 
State, who in turn has appointed in every county a 
negro advisory committee, which in turn has ap- 
pointed in each section of these counties an auxil- 
iary negro committee. 

As a result of these activities the negroes have 
become organized, their organization being known 
as the Negro Welfare Association. The alleged ob- 
ject of this organization is to educate the negro 
to a higher degree of citizenship, which, the leaders 
of the movement have declared, can be attained only 
thru the codperation of the white people of the 
South. White employers of negro labor will be 
asked to surround their workers with better living 
conditions, such as the abolition of the old ‘‘quar- 
ter’’ system and the substitution in its stead of 
modern cottages with modern sanitary equipment, 
ete. Inasmuch as I. W. W. propaganda has been 
found among some of the sawmills the ‘‘uplift’’ 
movement of the negroes is viewed with some ap- 
prehension by the lumbermen. 


Entering the lumber business about ten years ago, 
by the application of intelligent thought and abundant 
energy he had reached at the early age of 30 years an 
enviable place in the industry—one seldom attained 
by so young a man-——and was on the way to a larger 
achievement when death called him. 

Soon after the declaration of war he enlisted in 
the United States’ army and was immediately ap- 
pointed to a majority. In the performance of the 
duties assigned to him he met the full measure of 
his friends’ expectations. Surrendering a large and 
lucrative salary, he carried to his military work a 
flaming patriotism, a limitless energy and a marked 
efficiency. 

Intense sorrow pervades the whole circle of his 
friends, whose name is legion, and we, members of 
the North Carolina Pine Association, assembled in an 
nual meeting, wish most sincerely to place on record 
this testimonial of our affection for Maj. Cooke, inade- 
quate tho it may be. We lost a friend whom we loved 
and trusted, a fellow worker whom we respected, and 
whose ability and achievements we recognized and ad 
mired. To his wife and parents, sister and brother 
we tender our deep sympathy, and trust that this and 
other testimonials of the feeling entertained for him 
by his friends and business associates may serve in 
some degree to alleviate the poignancy of their grief. 


Election of Officers and Directors 


D. O. Anderson, Marion, 8. C., was unanimously 
elected president, and accepted the office with 
fitting remarks, in which he earnestly asked the 
cooperation of all members in order that the as- 
sociation may realize its highest usefulness. A ris- 
ing vote of thanks was given Retiring President 
Camp for his able administration and successful 
labors for the good of the association. 

The following directors for Virginia were elect- 
ed: G. L. Hume, Suffolk, Va., vice president; 
John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va.; Ira Johnson, Nor- 
folk, Va.; W. P. Jackson, Salisbury, Md.; F. E. 
Waters, Baltimore, Md.; A. 8. Grinalds, Norfolk, 
Va.; C. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; F. D. Taylor, 
Ivor, Va.; J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; A. R. Turn 
bull, Norfolk, Va. 

The directors for North Carolina are as follows: 
Guy Buell, Spring Hope, N. C.; vice president; 
George E. Major, Hertford, N. C.; J. T. Deal, 
Kinston, N. C.; W. F. Aberly, Newbern, N. C.; 
L. C. Blades, Elizabeth City, N. C.; A. T. Baker, 
Edenton, N. C.; C. P. Brown, Elizabeth City, N. 
C.; A. B. Clark, Wadesboro, N. C.; K. B. Johnson, 
Kennebec, N. C.; R. A. Parsley, Wilmington, N. C. 

The directors for South Carolina are: F. P. 
Prettyman, Summerville, 8. C., vice president; 
George Clark, Georgetown, 8S. C.; I. H. Fetty, 
Savannah, Ga.; J. A. Doyle, Georgetown, 8. C.; 
J. P. Booth, Sumter, 8. C.; H. W. Ambrose, Con- 
way, S. C.; G. J. Cherry, Charleston, 8. C.; W. P. 
Montague, Charleston, 8. C.; F. G. Davis, Charles- 
ton, S. C.; L. A. Meiklejohn, Cheraw, 8S. C.; W. 
B. MeNeal, Hardeeville, 8. C. 

The convention then adjourned. 


The newly 


In the discussions it developed that every man 
present at the meeting was thoroly in sympathy with 
any legitimate movement having for its purpose the 
betterment of the condition of the workingman, 
but the fear was expressed that unscrupulous per- 
sons may take advantage of the negro ‘‘uplift’’ 
movement for ulterior purposes. In fact, it was 
shown that in some sections radical agents of Bol- 
shevic leanings are at work among the negroes. 
As to the labor situation generally among the saw- 
mills the shortage is serious and the available labor 
at present is only 66 percent efficient.” As labor 
is receiving higher wages than ever before the prob- 
lem confronting the employers is to increase the 
efficiency of the available labor rather than in- 
crease the quantity. 

Mr. Ward, who was largely responsible for hav- 
ing the depreciation clause written into the revenue 
bill, explained how very important this feature is, 
effecting as it does a saving of millions of dollars 
to the lumber manufacturers. Mr. Ward said that 
the lumber industry is the largest employer of labor 
in the United States; that it is the second of the 
nation’s industries in tonnage and the third indus- 
try in commercial value. 

President J. E. Graves, in calling the meeting to 
order, stated that he had been summoned to Wash 
ington by the industrial committee, formerly the 
War Industries Board, and was asked as to the ad- 
visability of cutting the price of lumber as a means 
of stimulating business. Mr. Graves declared that 
the lumber business would not stand any reduction 
in price unless it shut up shop altogether, inasmuch 
as lumber has never been sold on a falling market. 
Besides, he said, 90 percent of the sawmills are pro- 
ducing lumber already at a loss. The selling price 
of lumber has increased approximately 50 percent, 
while the cost of production has increased approx- 
imately 80 percent, 100 percent of which is the item 
of labor. 

Traffic Manager W. E. Gardner related a long 
record of masterly achievements that his depart- 
ment had accomplished for the good of the trade 
during the last year and he cited many of the 
problems that are going to confront the industry 
so far as transportation is concerned when Congress 


elected board of directors immediately met and 
unanimously reélected W. B. Roper secretary. 
treasurer for the ensuing year. Thomas C. Flynn 
was elected assistant secretary. 

A banquet was scheduled for this evening, at 
which covers were laid for about 125 guests, 
Charles E. Ashburner, city manager of Norfolk; 
Dr. Willard Scott, Brookline, Mass.; and F, §, 
Spruill, Rocky Mount, N. C., spoke. 


The members gathered at 7:30 p. m. in a dining 
room of the Monticello on the sixth floor and were 
served with a most delightful banquet. Music 
was rendered during the service and also after 
every address, which was much enjoyed. When all 
had eaten their fill, President D, O. Anderson in- 
troduced Charles EK. Ashburner, city manager of 
Norfolk, who welcomed the members to the city in 
an interesting talk and hoped they would come 
again soon. The next speaker introduced was 
F’. 8. Spruill of Rocky Mount, N. C. Mr. Spruill 
stated there were four things he had learned 
from the war and that if there was any man who 
had not learned something from the war he was not 
of much account. The first thing was that the 
war had done away with provincialism in the 
South and that the people had now a national civic 
outlook, instead of hiding behind the Mason & 
Dixon line, and that the country had an interna- 
tional outlook. The second thing was that the 
American people who were spendthrifts and 
wasters before the war had become economical in 
their daily lives and in the husbanding of their na- 
tural resources. The third thing was that the war 
had greatly obliterated the different sects and re- 
ligious narrowness, and Mr. Spruill demonstrated 
this point by the gifts made to the war work of 
all creeds and by incidents which had oceurred on 
the battlefields of France. The fourth thing was 
the utter fallacy of the statement that competition 
is the life of trade. He stated most emphatically 
codoperaion was the life of trade. Prior to 
America’s entry into the war the Allied armies were 
working independently and were meeting defeat 
after defeat. When this country declared war it 
was recognized that there should be an amalgama- 
tion of forces under one leader. Just as soon as 
this was done under Marshall Foch victory came to 
the Allied armies. Following Mr. Spruill, Dr. Wil- 
lard Scott of Brookline, Mass., was introduced and 
maintained his reputation as an after-dinner speak- 
er of note. His talk was humorous but at the same 
time he drove home some plain facts regarding 
changing conditions, courage in business, the joy 
of living ete. that were much appreciated and 
soaked in. After his talk the gathering dispersed 
at about 11 p.m. 


NEGRO LABOR 


reconvenes. Mr. Gardner said that in his opinion 
shippers can not look for any reductions in freight 
rates for some time, owing to the enormous cost of 
operating the railroads, altho one feature favorable 
to the shippers of this territory is that the south- 
eastern carriers are showing earnings. Mr. Gard- 
ner stated that lumber and coal together constitute 
50 percent of the nation’s tonnage. 

Secretary E. C. Harrell led an interesting dis- 
cussion as to market conditions. The fact devel- 
oped that the shortage of labor, the inefficiency of 
labor and the recent unprecedented period of rain 
have conspired so to curtail production that there 
are practically no stocks at any of the mills. The 
approach of the spring season in the northern con 
suming markets has stimulated inquiries and the 
demand for all items is now strong. Prices are firm 
except in one or two items. Mr. Harrell was very 
optimistic as to the outlook for both foreign and 
domestic demand. The feeling prevailed, however, 
that business of all sorts will not open up vigorous- 
ly until the questions in Europe are more definitely 
settled. 

Mr. Harrell discussed the matter of unpaid ac- 
counts of the car companies due to the failure of 
Congress to provide for these payments, and he ex- 
plained that a measure of relief had been found in 
the authorization of notes for ninety days which 
the banks will cash. Mr. Harrell was authorized to 
visit the car companies in person and make settle- 
ment on behalf of the shippers for their reject 
claims, 

Mr. Harrell said that one of the first bills that 
are to be presented to the Florida legislature, 
which sits April 8, is to be a workingman’s com- 
pensation law, which has been prepared by the 
efficiency agent of the Shipping Board. In the dis 
cussion that followed the lumbermen expressed 
themselves to a man as being heartily in favor of 
such a bill, but they first want to see just how the 
bill is framed. For this purpose a committee was 
appointed to look after this measure. For Florida 
the committee consists of Henry Burk, R. F. Scar- 
lett and J. Ray Arnold. The Alabama committee 
consists of Dr. T. N. Baker, D. H. Morris and W. T. 
Neal. 
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WEST COAST EXECUTIVES MEET 


Railroad Ownership and Shingle Indus- 
try Are Discussed 





SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—Executive officers 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association de- 
scended in a body on the Transportation Club this 
week, and made the regular Monday luncheon of 
that influential organization the most notable gath- 
ering in many a day. The dining room had been 
decorated, and on the walls and supporting pillars 
were numerous views and photographs typical of 
scenes in the forests of Washington. The guests 
of honor were Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager 
of the association: J. S. Williams, secretary of the 
shingle branch; and L. 8. McIntyre, traffic man- 
ager. Shad O. Krantz, manager of the associa- 
tion’s trade extension department, officiated as 
chairman. 

Mr. Allen was in his element while relating some 
of his experiences, heretofore censored, as war rep- 
resentative of the west Coast industry at Washing- 
ton. His address sparkled with humor, and proved 
to be highly entertaining; and he could not for- 
bear, in referring to the national capital, to observe 
that it possessed ‘‘all the majesty of Paris, coupled 
with all the drawbacks of Issaquah.’’ This sally 
provoked generous laughter, as did his comment on 
a remark credited originally to Gen. Goethals in his 
acrimonious strictures on wood ships, that ‘‘all 
boards are long, narrow and rotten.’’ Mr. Allen 
said that in Washington he make the discovery 
himself, not with reference to the Pacific North- 
west, but some of the boards with which the repre- 
sentative of the lumber industry was compelled to 
deal, 

Mr. Allen’s address was mainly devoted to dis- 
cussion of the Government ownership of railroads, 
particularly in its relation to the lumber industry. 
Notwithstanding the enormously increased cost of 
operation he thought that the experiment might 
prove a blessing in disguise because, said he, ‘‘it 
offers a most conclusive demonstration of the fail- 
ure of State socialism in this country when sub- 
jected to a practical test.’’ The vital interest that 
the lumber industry has in this matter was shown 
by Mr. Allen in the following: 

Necessarily lumber will play a big part in reconstruc- 
tion and readjustment to peace conditions; and it fol- 
lows that the railroads, which normally contribute 30 
percent of the business of the fir industry, must at an 
early date be returned to their rightful owners as a 
means of restoring a large buying element to the trade. 
Within the memory of every transportation man pres- 
ent here today there was a time when competition for 
business was one of the recognized rules, but that 
healthful impulse for the time being has disappeared. 

Of the total wages paid in the State of Washington, 
the lumber industry contributes 60 percent; and in 
the lumber traffic there originates 56 percent of all rail- 
way freight traffic. It follows that when the lumber 
trade thrives the entire community is prosperous. In 
my opinion this outstanding fact should make the wel- 
fare of the lumber industry a common cause. We know 
that the forests are fading away. It is a fact that 55 
percent of standing merchantable timber is on the 
Pacific ‘coast ; and of that supply, which is distributed 
among the States of Washington, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon and California, the largest portion is in Oregon. It 
is enough to last, at the present rate of consumption, 
for only 100 years. Certainly it is the part of prudence 
and sound public policy to encourage reforestation as a 
means of perpetuating the lumber industry as an asset 
to the Coast and nation. 


Mr. Williams spoke effectively on ‘‘The Re- 
juvenation of the Shingle Industry’’. He _ por- 
trayed the points of the red cedar shingle, show- 
ing that it possessed the merit of superior excel- 
lence, that it could be produced at the lowest in- 
itial cost, and finally that it made the best roofing 
in the world. If its merits could be thoroly under- 
stood, from the standpoint of cost and endurance, 
it would make its way in the face of the strongest 
competition. The shingle was known far and wide 
as roofing material, but lately it had been recog- 
nized for its utility and ornamental effect in finish- 
ing the sides of houses. Mr. Williams continued: 


Production of red cedar shingles in the Pacific North- 
west reached its height in 1912, with an output of 
50,000 carloads, but since that date the demand has 
fallen off, for two reasons—first, thru the competition 
of patent roofing, and second, thru erroneous reports 
as to supply and quality. In 1915 association manu- 
facturers made a survey and determined to try news- 
paper advertising as a means of regaining trade. They 
backed their campaign by rigid inspection and main- 
tenance of grades under the trade mark “Rite Grade” 
and the results have been highly satisfactory and 
encouraging. As an instance of the value of advertis- 
ing we have before us the history of the cypress indus- 
try. The supply had passed into relatively few hands, 
and its owners decided to try advertising in portraying 
the uses of that wood. Today cypress is expensive ; 
it long ago passed the point where it could be utilized 
for shingles, from the simple fact that the logs cost too 
much money. It is not impossible that the manufactur. 
ers of red cedar shingles may go thru the same expe- 
rience, Today we are shipping cedar shingles into the 
southern States where cypress dominated the field ; and 


the demand now is such as to have greatly reduced 
the supply of cedar logs. Probably not more than half 
of the northwestern mills are in operation. If all of 
them were running, it would be necessary to increase 
the output of the logging camps, where cedar is a by- 
product of fir, in order to keep pace with the demand. 
All in all, we are extending our market and building 
up our trade thru the fundamental points of highest 
quality, lowest cost and durability, made known to the 
ultimate consumer by means of intelligent publicity of 
Rite Grade inspected stock. 


Mr. McIntyre spoke briefly, sketching his trans- 
ition from railroading to his present position as 
traffic manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, and Horace McClure, local news cor- 
respondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and one 
of Seattle’s oldest newspaper men, was obliged to 
respond for the lumber press. 


TEXAS LUMBERMEN’S PROGRAM 


Many Important Topics to Be Considered 
at Coming Meeting 











[Special telegram to AMHRICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Houston, TEx., March 31.—The first draft of 
the program for the thirty-third annual convention 
of the Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, to be 
held in the Galvez Hotel, Galveston, Tex., on April 
8, 9 and 10, has been prepared, and according to 
Secretary J. C. Dionne it is likely to be carried out 
without further changes. Plans for entertainment 
of the visitors are still in the making. The pro- 
gram in full follows: 


Tuesday, April 8 

8 to 10 a. m.—Registration in Galvez Hotel lobby. 

10 a. m.—Call to order, by President Chas. H. 
Flato, Jr. \ 

Report of President Flato. 

Annual report of treasurer, R. M. Farrar. 

Annual report of secretary, J. C. Dionne. 

Appointment of special committees for convention. 

“How to Organize and Conduct Local Building Cam- 
paigns’’—by L. R. Putman, New Orleans, La., trade 
extension and advertising manager Southern Pine As- 
sociation. 

Full discussion of Mr. Putman’s suggestions and ar- 
rangements for creating local building campaigns thru- 
out Texas. 

Adjournment. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 8 

“Selling Cut-to-Fit-Ready-to-Use Lumber’’—by E. A. 
Laughlin, Port Arthur, Tex. 

Discussion. 

“Mutt and Jeff in the Retail Lumber Business’— 
by D. EB. Mead, of Plainview, Tex. 

Discussion. 

“Selling Ideas’’—by W. T. Denniston, Houston, Tex. 

Discussion. 

“Selling Service’—by P. FE. Turner, Elgin, Tex 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday, April 9 

“Selling Preservatively Treated Wood’—by Kurt C. 
Barth, The Barrett Co., New York City. 

Discussion. 

“Selling Wall Board’—by M. H. Baker, Beaver 
Board Companies, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Discussion. 

“Selling Paint’’—by B. B. Cannon, Sherwin-Wil- 
liams Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Discussion. 

“Selling Lumber in the Old Days’’—by E. H. Lingo, 
Denison, Tex. 

Discussion. 

Adjournment. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 9 

“A Lumberman’s Impressions in France’’—by Maj. 
R. R. Witt, San Antonio, Tex. 

Discussion. 

“Selling the Dealer’’—by Harry T. Kendall, Hous- 
ton, Tex. 

Discussion. 

“Selling Homes’—by J. A. Kirkpatrick, William 
Cameron & Co., Waco, Tex. 

Discussion. 

Round table discussion of any subjects that may be 
brought up by the members. 


Adjournment. 
Thursday, April 10 

“Selling Sash, Doors and Millwork’—by Albert 
Steves, jr., San Antonio, Tex. 

Discussion. 

All unfinished business. 

Report of special convention committees. 

Report of Lumbermen’s Underwriters, J. M. Rock- 
well, treasurer. 

Report of nominating committee. 

Election of directors. Retirement of directors and 
election of officers. 

Installing new officers. 

Adjournment. 





Advertising That Sells Lumber 


If there is anyone who is qualified to 
speak authoritatively on this subject it is 
L. R. Putman, of New. Orleans, La., di- 
rector of advertising and trade exten- 
sion of the Southern Pine Association, 
and he is going to unbosom himself on 
this subject at the April 14 session of the 
American Lumber Congress in Chicago. 











MISSOURI RETAILERS’ ANNUAL 


Pledge Hearty Support to “Build aHome 
First” Campaign 





CAPE GIRARDEAU, Mo., March 29.—The Southeast 
Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
fallen in line with the ‘‘build-a-home-first’’ move- 
ment inaugurated by the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, and resolutions indorsing the idea were 
adopted at the fourth annual convention held here 
on Mareh 27. 

Charles Kiefner, Tlapek Lumber Co., Perryville, 
Mo., was elected president; James Tiller, Tiller 
Tie & Lumber Co., Bloomfield, vice president; 
J. S. N. Farquhar, Farquhar Lumber & Supply 
Co., Fredericktown, secretary, and Oscar Fuller, 
Portageville, treasurer. 

The next meeting will be held at Charlestown, 
August 28. 

Confidence was expressed in the stability of the 
lumber market and that of other building mate- 
rials, and optimism was general as to the building 
outlook. 


Leon Herrick, of Crystal City, president of the. 
Crawford Lumber Co., owner of line yards in this 
section, retiring president, presided. The principal 
speaker was A. W. Greer, of Poplar Bluff, Mo., 
who discussed ‘‘How to Meet Competition.’? Mr. 
Greer has made $100,000 in ten years as a retail 
lumber dealer, and he declared that he did it thru 
fair dealings with the trade and his competitors. 


A plea for the dealers to aid the Government 
in its building campaign was made by Secretary 
Farquhar, Complaint was made against cement 
concerns who sold direct to contractors. E. D. 
Ferguson, former president of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers, discussed the advisa- 
bility of using plan books and catalogs among 
prospective builders. 

A. J. Dillman, of Caruthersville, addressed the 
convention on the cement situation as it confronts 
the retailer, following which was a discussion by 
almost all the members present and a consensus 
was reached that the manufacturers of cement 
should discontinue their practice of quoting and 
selling the contractor. 


E. C. Robinson, president E. C. Robinson Lumber 
Co., of St. Louis, then addressed the convention 
on the ‘‘ Price Per Piece Plan’’ and also gave out 
some important information as to the cost of doing 
business and handling of various items contained 
in the average retail lumber stock. 

In the evening there was a concatenation by Hoo- 
Hoo, the following officers presiding: 


Snark—E. D. Tennant. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—C. L. Harrison. 
Junior Hoo-Hoo—Jacob A. Lowe. 
Bojum—wW. W. Watkins. 
Scrivenoter—L. T. Metz. 
Jabberwock—William F, Pfeffer. 
Custocatian—P. T. Langan. 
Arcanoper—J. S. Sturm. 
Gurdon—G. W. Tidwell. 


and the following were the candidates: 


H. D. Burling, salesman Cornell Wood Products Co., 
Chicago; John H. Crossman, salesman New Madrid, 
Mo.; Joseph 8. N. Farquhar, president Farquhar Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., Fredericktown, Mo. ; Walter C. Gwin, 
W. C. Gwin Lumber Co., Hayti, Mo.; Alfred W. Greer, 
A. W. Greer, Poplar Bluff, Mo.; Paul Charles Trom- 
bley, Carr-Trombley Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo. ; 
M. M. Wasser, traveling salesman Libbey-Williams 
Paper Co., St. Louis, Mo. , 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS ASSOCIATION NEWS 


New Or.EAns, LA., March 31.—The staff of in- 
spectors of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association has been assembled for a ‘‘training 
school’’ course, to be taken during a trip to the 
mills represented in the association, The gather- 
ing permits the exchange of views and the thresh- 
ing out of problems developed in the interpreta- 
tion of the rules. Incidentally, the inspectors will 
‘‘break in’? a new member of the staff—J. W. 
Brown, who succeeds O, L. Dargis, the latter hav- 
ing resigned to take a position as salesman for the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co., in Cincinnati territory. 
Mr. Brown was formerly with the Black River 
Cypress Co., of Gable, 8. C. 

While no official announcement lias been made 
as yet regarding it, the present probabilities are 
that the annual meeting of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held in New 
Orleans on May 21, that being the third Wednes- 
day in the month, designated by the association’s 
by-laws as the annual meeting date, but subject to 
changes by the directors in emergencies. No 
‘“emergencies’’ necessitating a change are in sight 
at present, it is understood, and formal announce- 
ment of the ‘‘ Annual’’ probably will be forthcom- 
ing in a week or so. 
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SOUTHERN PINE MEN PROTEST PRICE POLICY 


After Thoro Consideration Resolutions Are Adopted Stating Objections From Economic and Legal Stand- 
points—Child Labor Provision and Government Surplus Lumber Briefly Discussed 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 
New Or.eans, La., April 2.—Southern pine 
manufacturers in mass meeting assembled here to- 
day to consider the price reduction policy proposed 
by the Industrial Board of the Department of Com- 
merce after thoro discussion adopted the following 
reply to be forwarded to the Industrial Board: 


WHEREAS, first: The producers’ average of 
southern pine lumber is equal to or less than the 
present cost of a large percentage of production, 
and any reduction thereof would have to be 
met with a reduction in cost, either thru a de- 
creased wage scale or in some manner we know 
not how; 

Second: As there are more than 40,000 units 
of lumber production in the industry, 17,000 of 
which are engaged in the production of southern 
pine, each of which makes its own price, it would 
be impossible to get all to agree, and individuals 
who did not agree could assert their rights to re- 
cover damages under the antitrust statutes; 

Third: There are more than 30,000 dealers of 
the country carrying stocks thereof which they 
merchandise to the public, who have purchased 
their lumber at present prices, and who would 
suffer loss thereby, and who could assert their 
rights to recover under the antitrust statutes; 

Therefore, it is the sense of this mass meeting 
of southern lumbermen assembled in New Or- 
leans April 2, 1919, that it is contrary to the best 
interests of the public and of the industry, from 
both a legal and economic point of view, to enter 
into any agreement, and the secretary is instruct- 
ed to wire this decision to the Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce and Mr. Kirby 
is requested to confirm it by letter. 

And, as heretofore, we pledge ourselves to use 
every lawful means within our power to promote 
national prosperity and will codperate in every 
constructive effort for that purpose. 


The meeting, called at the request of John H. 
Kirby, who attended the recent conference with the 
Industrial Board at Washington, was held in the 
Grunewald Hotel, about 200 lumbermen being pres- 
ent, including both subscribers and nonsubscribers 
to the Southern Pine Association. It was called 
to order by R. M. Hallowell, of Elizabeth, La., who 
explained its object. John L. Kaul, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., was elected permanent chairman and as 
a starter asked Mr. Kirby to review the negotia- 
tions with the Industrial Board and report on the 
situation as it stands. 

Mr. Kirby’s oral report and summary covered 
thoroly what has been outlined in a general way in 
Washington dispatches to the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, greatly amplifying the detail and throwing 








additional light upon various phases of the situa- 
tion. It was presented in what amounted to an 
‘‘executive session.’? At its conclusion and fol- 
lowing a brief general discussion that indicated 
clearly the prevailing opinion, it was moved and 
carried that the Chair appoint a committee to draft 
tentative resolutions for submission. 

George A. Townsend, F. L. Peck, R. W. Weir, 
Charles 8. Keith and O. 0. Axley were named, with 
Judge Lucas as advisor. A thirty minute recess 
was taken to await its report. Upon reconvening 
Mr. Keith read the resolutions drafted and the 
Chair urged thoro discussion. Several amendments 
were offered and accepted. At 1 o’clock adjourn- 
ment for lunch was moved, with the resolutions still 
under discussion. They were adopted as recited at 
the afternoon session, after the committee had re- 
vised them to embody changes proposed from the 
floor. 

The method of procedure is outlined to show 
how carefully and thoroly the meeting studied the 
presentation of its conclusions. There was no 
serious division or disagreement as to the sense 
of them, while it was brought out clearly that pres- 
ent prices were about on a level with the average 
cost line, and that reduction will not be effected 
without reduction of cost by lowering wages and 
forcing shutdowns of mills with high operating 
costs. The salient objection was that based upon 
legal grounds. It was pointed out that the manu- 
facturers present could not in any case bind the in- 
dustry; that fixing of price by agreement, even if 
it could be effected, would run counter to the Sher- 
man act and the various State antitrust statutes; 
and that while the Federal Department of Justice 
might sanction such a step if it were taken at the 
request of the Industrial Board, manufacturers en- 
tering such a pact would be exposed to civil suits 
for damages under the Federal law, to be brought 
by dealers or other manufacturers whose interests 
were adversely affected by the pact. The danger of 
complication with the laws of the several States was 
also pointed out. It was practically the unani- 
mous opinion, so far as brought out by the dis- 
cussion, that these obstacles were insurmountable. 

The resolutions as finally whipped into shape 
were adopted without a dissenting voice. 

Upon their final reading the clause instructing 
the secretary of the meeting to wire them to Wash- 
ington called to attention the fact that no secre- 
tary had been named. The oversight was repaired 
by the election of A. C. Ford, of Houston, as secre- 
tary of the meeting. 

A supplementary talk was made by Mr. Kirby 
on the tendency of the present Federal Government 
to drift away from the fundamental safeguards 
embodied in the constitution. [The talk appears 
on this page, below.—EbrTor. | 


Following Mr. Kirby’s talk, F. G. Wisner, of 
Laurel, Miss., called attention to the child labor 
provision of the revenue act, which assesses a tax 
of 10 percent of net profit on mills employing even 
one child of 14 years or under or employing one 
or more children from 14 to 16 years more than 
eight hours a day six days a week, or before.7 a. m. 
or after 6 p.m. The law takes effect sixty days 
after its signing, which was Feb. 24, last. Pending 
the interpretation of its bearing upon sawmill and 
woods operation the suggestion was made that the 
lumbermen should guard themselves against even 
unintentional violation. 

J. L. Billups, connected with the marketing of 
the Government surplus lumber, made a brief talk 
on that subject. The surplus was smaller than had 
been supposed, he said, the Government retaining 
much of its stocks for Panama Canal uses and for 
repair purposes. The marketable remainder does 
not amount to one-fourth of 1 percent of production 
and is composed largely of low grade stuff. He 
expressed the opinion that its disposal would have 
practically no effect on the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion locally. 

L. R. Putman, today returned from St. Louis, 
reported the lumber exchange of that city thoroly 
awake on the build-a-home proposition and organ- 
izing a vigorous campaign. Other campaigns were 
under way in Chicago, Louisville, Kansas City, 
Wichita, New Orleans, and elsewhere. The asso- 
ciation was codperating up to the hilt in this work 
with the Department of Labor. Its advertising 
campaign is getting results and the association is 
being given full credit for its constructive efforts 
both by Government representatives and by the 
retailers. ‘‘You lumbermen have nothing to be 
nervous about,’’ he concluded, ‘‘except the pros- 
perity that is coming in the near future and how 
you are going to ship the orders that are coming. 
Go home and saw as much lumber as you‘can and 
get your stocks in shape for the business that is 
going to come.’’ 

Secretary-Manager Rhodes also briefly reviewed 
what the Southern Pine Association is doing to 
promote national prosperity. He announced that 
Roger EK. Simmons, labor trade commissioner, will 
speak on lumber conditions abroad Thursday morn- 
ing and a meeting of the grading rules committee 
will be held that afternoon. A conference of lum- 
bermen interested in the proposed export selling 
company was held tonight. 


TALKS ON RUSSIAN TRADE SITUATION 
[Special telegram to AMpRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New OrveEans, LaA., April 3.—Lumber Trade 
Commissioner Roger E. Simmons addressed the 
lumbermen’s mass meeting this morning on Eu- 
ropean lumber conditions and prospects. He 





A Southern Lumberman’s View of Present Governmental Problems 


[Special telegram to AMMRICAN LUMBERMAN] 


perous and no people are happy where labor is underpaid. I would 











New Orleans, La., April 2.—An interesting feature of the mass meet- 
ing of southern lumber manufacturers held here today was a talk by 
John H. Kirby, of Houston, Tex., president of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, on the tendency of the Federal Government 
to drift away from the fundamental safeguards embodied in the consti- 
tution. Sketching the early history of the conflict between the advocates 
of centralization and the champions of State rights, and the first ten 
constitutional amendments, which deal with the freedom of their States 
and the liberties of the sovereign States, he cited the Federal child 
labor law, passed by a Democratic congress, set aside by the Supreme 
Court as unconstitutional, and then repassed by a Democratic congress 
as a revenue measure, tho ‘‘every man who voted for it knew that it 
was not intended to produce any revenue,’’ he continued: 

‘‘Our President is nominally a Democrat. Both houses of Congress 
have had Democratic majorities for some years. Yet we southern men 
find the States trimmed of their reserve powers, not only in the pas- 
sage of the child labor act but in the abdication, on the part of the 
States, of their police powers. 

‘*You have a Democratic administration and you have got a Depart- 
ment of Labor in Washington that does not recognize one single, solitary 
power reserved to the States. They are undertaking to build up in 
Washington strongly centralized powers intervening between you and 
your employees. I am not speaking of your personal rights, but of the 
preservation of the rights of the States to regulate those things that 
are reserved to them. 

**All over this country, whether there is dissatisfaction or not, there 
is an effort on the part of the Department of Labor to influence all 
employees and to force men into the American Federation of Labor 
whether they want to go there or not. Now, that is not a Federal 
prerogative; it belongs to you, to the State. I do not mean that you 
shall put any burden upon labor, for I hold that no country is pros- 


promote the happiness and contentment of the toiling masses as much 
as I can. But we must preserve sound principles of Government in our 
democracy and in our industrial relations, for if we do not maintain 
these we are all going to hell in a jiffy, in my judgment.’’ 

‘*In Tennessee, Florida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana and Texas,’’ 
Mr. Kirby continued, ‘‘efforts are being made by the Department of 
Labor to organize the sawmill employees and mostly the colored peo- 
ple.’’ He recalled the reconstruction days and the carpet baggers who 
came south to put the negro on top politically. ‘‘They had no sympathy 
with you and no understanding of your situation. When the Depart- 
ment of Labor at Washington sends these emissaries into this country 
for the purpose of organizing your labor and taking charge of the indus- 
trial forces the people of the South are being carpetbagged just as 
certainly today as they were then. There can be no peace, no prosperity, 
no tranquility in any community in this country where this kind of 
thing is tolerated. These emissaries of the Department of Labor have 
no more power about your plant than I would have if I went there, even 
if they have a document in their pocket or a badge on their vest.’’ 

Mr. Kirby said that while in Washington the other day he was 
requested to confer with Assistant Secretary of Labor Post and with 
Dr. Haynes, chairman of the Bureau of Negro Economics in the South. 
He had replied, ‘‘I would be glad to confer with Mr. Post if he wishes 
to see me, but I shall not call upon him, and when it comes to sitting in 
council with Dr. Haynes, a negro, you will have to excuse me.’’ ‘‘The 
best thing you can do,’’ he told the gentleman who had proffered the 
invitation, ‘‘is to advise the Department of Labor to withdraw its white 
emissaries from’ the South and cease to interfere with industrial condi- 
tions down there, not because industries but because the races resent it, 
and you only promote race conflict and confer no good on anybody, and, 
for God Almighty’s sake, let it not be said that a Democratic adminis- 
tration is promoting carpet bag rule in the South.’’ 
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reported at length the results of his study of 
Russian conditions, declaring his belief that Russia 
is practically out ‘of. the lumber export trade for 
four or five years even should the redevelopment 
of order and industry begin today. Her sawmills, 
save those within the Allied lines have been largely 
stripped, the equipment having been junked by the 
Bolshevists. Within Bolshevist lines the industry 
is cenit paralyzed. He gave some highly in- 


teresting details regarding lumber operations, re- 
sources and outlook in the several districts under 
Allied: proteetion, predicted that for the next few 
years Europe would have to turn to America for 
the great bulk of the lumber it formerly drew from 
the White Sea region, and recommended an organ- 
ization for concentrated selling on this side to 
facilitate dealings with concentrated buying organ- 
izations on the other. This organization, he 


thought, would work to the advantage of Europe 
and America alike. By request Mr. Simmons also 
delivered a talk on Bolshevism, his personal ex- 
periences with it in Russia and its disastrous re- 
sults in practice. He was given a vote of thanks at 
conclusion of his talk. 

Southern piners interested in the export selling 
company meet again this afternoon, as will also 
the Southern Pine Association grading committee. 





WHAT THE ASSOCIATIONS HAVE IN PROSPECT 





National Retailers Call an Important ,Meeting—Hardwood*Men’ Announce Sees Chaieiaitane~-Cilliianions Fire 
Protectionists, Machinery Men and Coopers Plan Conferences 


April 7-9—Southern Supply & Machinery Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La. 


April 8-10—LLumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez 
Hotel, Galveston, Tex. 


April 9-11—National Association of Box Manufacturers, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


April. 14—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Special meeting. 


April 14-16—Lumber Congress, Chicago. 


April 16-17—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


April 17—Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club, 
Quincy, Ill. 


April 22—-Millwork Manufacturers’ General Conference, 
Hotel La Salle, Chicago. 


April 23—Millwork Cost Information Bureau, Hotel 
La Salle, Chicago. 


April 24-26—National Foreign Trade Council, Congress 
Hotel, Chicago. 

April 25—-North Carolina Pine Association, Rueger'’s 
Hotel, Richmond, Va. Monthly meeting. 


April 29-830—May 1—Chamber of Commerce of the U. 
S. A., Coliseum, St. Louis, Mo, 


May 2—Oregon Forest Fire Association, Imperial Hotel, 
Portland, Ore. 


May 5-7—Associated Cooperage Industries of America 
Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 


May 6-8—National Fire Protection Association, Chateau 
Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. 


May 14-15—Southern Sash, Door & Millwork Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Gastonia, N. C Quarterly 
meeting. 

May 21—-Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
New Orleans, La. 


May 30-31—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 

June 19-20—National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 


~~ 


NATIONAL RETAILERS CALL MEETING 


WasHincTon, D. C., Mareh 31.—Charles A. 
Bowen, secretary of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has called a special meeting 
of the association to ‘be held at the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Monday, April 14, beginning 11 a. m. 
He states that this mecting is an important one 
and that matters of extreme urgency will be pre- 
sented. ‘Mr. Bowen says it was felt that as the 
Lumber Congress meets at the same place on that 
day this would be an auspicious time to call the 
special meeting. He urges all members to be 
present at the Lumber Congress to exchange their 
views with fellow business men in the industry 
and says that they will lose if they do not em- 
brace this opportunity to get the viewpoint of those 
in a position to speak with authority on lumber’s 
present and future. 








WESTERN ILLINOIS RETAIL ANNUAL 


HAMILTON, ILu., March 31.—Seeretary-treasurer 
W. M. Leroy, of the Western Illinois Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Club, announces that the annual meet- 
ing of the organization will be held at Quiney on 
April 17. In keeping with the usual activities of 
the club it is expected that a lively meeting will be 
held. 


FOUR HARDWOOD MEETINGS SCHEDULED 

MEMPHIS, TENN., March 31.—Lumber interests 
thruout the southern hardwood producing territory 
are awaiting with much eagerness further develop- 
ments in connection with the price stabilization con- 
ference at Washington, for lumbermen recognize 
that there is still some uncertainty in the minds of 
the buying publie as to the course of prices, which 
is detrimental to the market in that it keeps down 
the volume of business. 

The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, according to F. R. Gadd, manager of statis- 
tics, has compiled considerable data on the cost of 
production and forwarded these to Washington to 
be used at hearings involving lumber prices. The 
association has shown a disposition to codperate 
with the industrial board because of its belief that 
when prices become stabilized there will be a re- 
vival of business on a large scale. 

A prominent hardwood manufacturer said today 
that he was willing that prices be cut somewhat 
even tho the reduction would involve an actual loss 
to producers, because he believed that a reduction 
would mean a resumption of building. He believed 
that when buying started prices would take care of 
themselves on the basis of the law of supply ana 
demand, particularly in the case of hardwoods. 








The American Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation has a number of Open Competition Plan 
meetings scheduled for April, to be held under the 
direction of F. R. Gadd, manager of statistics, as 
follows: 

Saturday, April 5 

Friday, April 11—Hotel Gayoso, Memphis. 
— April 16—St. Charles Hotel, New Or- 

Friday, April 18—Edwards House, Jackson, Miss. 

The meeting at New Orleans will take the place 
of that scheduled for Alexandria; while that at 
Jackson, Miss., is a wholly new arrangement and 
the first meeting to be held at that point under the 
Open Competition Plan. Mr. Gadd says that an- 
nouncements will be made later of meetings to be 
held at centers in Alabama and Arkansas. The 
Open Competition ‘Plan is gaining new adherents 
every day because of the value of the service ren- 
dered thru it and activities in this direction are 
increasing rapidly. 


FIRE PROTECTION ASSOCIATION 

Boston, Mass., March 31.—For the first time in 
its history the National Fire Protection Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Canada, according 
to advices received from Franklin H. Wentworth, 
secretary-treasurer. This meeting will be held in 
Ottawa, Ont., at the Chateau Laurier, on May 6, 
7 and 8, Ottawa being chosen out of deference to 
the Canadian membership, who comprise about 10 
percent of the total. The program for the annual 
will shortly be prepared for publication. 








Commercial Uses of Treated 
Lumber 


This interesting subject will be dealt 
with at the American Lumber Congress 
in Chicago, April 15, by A. R. Joyce, act- 
ing president of the American Wood 
Preservers’ Association. 











SALESMEN TO HOLD ANNUAL 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 1.—The nominating 
committee of the Hastern Lumber Salesmen’s As- 
sociation has announced that H. C. Magruder was 
unanimously nominated for president, George M. 
Hoban for vice president, and EK. C. Strong di- 
rector for three years. W. R. Johnston and N, B. 
Bartleson are rivals for the office of director for 
two years, and for the three offices of directors for 
one year there are the following candidates; G. B. 
Woodhull, W. N. Lawton, J. M. Coin, H. E. Pat- 
terson, J. Edwards Smith and David T. Rayner. 

The election will be held at the annual meet- 
ing on Friday night, the 4th, and the offices of 
secretary and treasurer will be filled by the di- 
rectors at the same time. 





—_—oC 


WILL CHAMPION TRANSIT CAR SERVICE 

CINCINNATI, OnI0, April 1.—Postponement of a 
called meeting of the executive committee of the 
Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ Association, which was 
to have been held in this city April 3, was made 
necessary by a sudden summons of official repre- 
sentatives of the association to Washington. The 
call came from the secretary of the National 
Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distributers, advis- 
ing that there would be a meeting in Washington 
April 2 with representatives of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration to consider the pending question of 
abolition of transit car service and all the priv- 
ileges and regulations thereto attached. This mat- 
ter has been pending for some time and a division 
of sentiment among lumber interests has developed. 
To iron these out is the aim of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. The committee of the National Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association named at the 
convention in Chicago March 10, and another of 
the Southern Pine Association and of the Ameri- 
can Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, are in- 
terested. 


Dwight Hinckley, president of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, with J. J. O’Neill, gen- 
eral sales manager of the Tennessee Lumber & 
Coal Co., and representing a committee of the Lum- 
bermen’s Club of Cincinnati, left at noon today to 
attend the conference in Washington. 

The summons to Washington came to this city 
Monday of this week and immediately Executive 
Secretary W. L. Goodnow, of the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, sent out telegrams advis- 
ing distant members of the executive committee of 
the postponement of the contemplated meeting of 
the committee to a date to be fixed later by Pres- 
ident Hinckley and advising them of the Washing- 
ton conference and its purpose to dispose of the 
transit car problem, and asking them to advise 
President Hinckley who will represent the associa- 
tion, and other members of the executive committee 
who may attend the Washington conference, of 
their attitude on the transit car question, as a guide 
to the committee in its argument to the representa- 
tives of the Railroad Adminisration. Some of 
these advices arrived in time for Mr. Hinckley to 
take them with him and later replies will be for- 
warded by Secretary Goodnow. 

It is believed to be the majority sentiment of 
the members of the Yellow Pine Wholesalers’ As- 
sociation that the transit car has its mission in the 
lumber business as well as the thru car, and that 
while it may be subjected to stricter regulations it 
should not be abolished, as it often is found that 
a change in market conditions at the point of first 
destination makes it advisable to transfer the car 
to another market before its arrival at its origin- 
al destination, often thru no fault of the original 
consignor or consignee, but entirely thru the delay 
of the transportation company. Mr. Hinckley goes 
to the conference vested with authority to voice op- 
position to the abolition of the transit car or of any 
modification of present regulations that will tend 
to destroy such service as an effective market fac- 
tor. 


SUPPLY AND MACHINERY MEN TO MEET 


RicHMOND, VA., March 31—Secretary-treasurer 
Alvin M, Smith, of the Southern Supply & Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association, announces that the 
organization will hold its eighteenth annual con- 
vention at the Grunewald Hotel, New Orleans, La., 
on April 7, 8 and 9, and a very comprehensive 
business and entertainment program has been pre- 
pared. On Monday will be held a joint executive 
session of the American Supply & Machinery Man- 
ufacturers’ Association and the Southern associa- 
tion at which price guaranties, trade, labor and 
reconstruction problems and antitrust laws will be 
thoroly discussed. On Tuesday morning will be 
held the joint open session of the Southern Hard- 
ware Jobbers’ Association, Southern Supply & 
Machinery Dealers’ Association, American Supply 
& Machinery Manufacturers’ Association and 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 
Tuesday afternoon various problems will be dis- 
cussed, the solutions of which will tend to make 
the association of greater benefit to its members. 
The business sessions will’ conclude Wednesday 
morning. 

Ample provision had been made for the enter- 
tainment of both the visitors and their ladies by 
boat and automobile rides and card parties to be 
concluded by a grand masque ball in the Italian 
gardens of the St. Charles Hotel on Thursday even- 
ing. 


COOPERAGE MEN TO HOLD LIVE MEETING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1—LEHvery indication is 
that the convention of the Associated Cooperage 
Industries of America, which will be held at Hotel 
Statler here, May 5, 6 and 7, will be very well at- 
tended, according to V. W. Krafft, secretary. It 
is felt that conditions make it necessary for every 
organization to get together at this time and while 
the program has not yet been announced some 
real live topics of great importance, in which the 
whole association is interested, will be discussed 
with the result that some real constructive work 
may be expected, 
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RECENT ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES REVIEWED 


Pacific Coast Inspection Bureau Elects Officers—Canadian Wholesalers Hold Successful Meeting—Michigan 
Retailers’ Association Organizes Numerous Locals— West Coast Association Adopts Budget System 


BUREAU RE-ELECTS OFFICERS 

SEATTLE, WASH., March 29.—The Pacific Lumber 
Inspection Bureau, at its regular meeting Thurs- 
day, reélected its officers. They are: President, 
KE. G. Ames; first vice president, O. M. Clark; 
second vice president, F, J. Wood; third vice pres- 
ident, C. L. Lewis; fourth vice president, A. L. 
Paine; fifth vice president, A. J. Hendry; sec- 
retary-manager, Fred W. Alexander; treasurer, 
Charles E. Hill. The new board of trustees is: E, 
G. Ames, P. J. Brix, O. M. Clark, William Dono- 
van, sr., KE. G. Griggs, A. J. Hendry, Charles E. 
Hill, H. Kirk, C. L. Lewis, A. W. Middleton, A. 
L. Paine, F. H. Ransom, A. A. Scott, J. W. 
Thompson and F, J. Wood, There are only two 
changes, P. J. Brix having succeeded A. Brix and 
J. W. Thompson having taken the place of R. 8. 
Shaw on the former board. 





EASTERN CANADIAN WHOLESALERS MEET 
Toronto, ONT., March 31.—There was a large 
attendance at the mecting of the Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association (Inc.), which was held 
March 21. Frank Oliver reported that a sub- 
stantial portion of the money contributed for the 
entertainment of the Ontario Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association on Feb. 11 had been returned and 
there was passed a vote of thanks to the commit- 
tee in charge. ' 
A. BE. Clark, who presided, said that production 
conditions were in favor of firm prices because the 
volume of production had been smaller and cost 
higher and there was no indication of reduced labor 
costs. The feeling abroad that everything had to 
come down was the only thing that could be ex- 
pected to affect the market and he could see no 
reason for serious concern, as a little common sense 
and determination would tide lumbermen over what 
he was convineed were only temporary difficulties. 
Messrs, A. E. Clark, J. L. Campbell, W. C. Laid- 
law and D, MacLaren were appointed a committee 
to prepare a protest against the provision of the 
Canadian Bank Act that permitted the banks to 
step in and secure a preferred claim upon all the 
assets of a lumber dealer, to the neglect of the just 
interests of those whose lumber is in the possession 
of the dealer at the time he makes an assignment. 
Members decided to submit particulars to the 
transportation committee regarding refund claims 
that they had difficulty in getting settled. Reports 
as to stocks held were found too detailed and it 
was decided that future reports should show only 
total holdings of each line of lumber without ref- 
erence to length, width, thickness or grade. 





FORM MANY LOCAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GRAND Rapips, Mich., April 1.—Seeretary Fred 
A. McCaul, of the Michigan Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, who recently visited several lo- 
calities in this State, says that retail yards doing 
business largely with the farmers are busy and 
the outlook is very promising for good spring and 
summer business. Retailers in the larger cities re- 
port considerable figuring, but actual business is 
dull and there is an inclination to await the re- 
sult of the conferences at Washington between the 
lumbermen and the industrial board of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

Speaking of the work of the association and its 
plans, Seeretary McCaul said that eleven new mem- 
bers had been secured during last month, It is 
planned to establish during the present year about 
forty local organizations, where better selling and 
handling methods, overhead costs ete. may be dis- 
cussed, with a view to reducing the cost of doing 
business. 

Secretary McCaul has been busily engaged in 
helping to form local organizations, with excellent 
results. He visited nineteen Berrien County yards, 
resulting in a ‘‘get together’’ meeting at Benton 
Harbor on March 16, at which L. D. Wallace, of 
John Wallace Sons Co., St. Joseph, Mr. Wright, of 
the Robbins Lumber Co., Benton Harbor, and 
Arthur Preston, of the Preston Lumber Co., Benton 
Harbor, were chosen a committee of three to form 
a local organization. W. L. Babbitt and M. 8. 
Rudisill, of Niles, also attended this meeting, at 
which W. H. Barney, president of the State associa- 
tion, presided. 

The following week the secretary conferred with 
C. W. Beck and Axel Becker, of Monroe, whom he 
found very optimistie regarding spring trade. The 
latter part of the same week a conference was held 
at Hartford, attended by William H. Ball, Coloma; 
Mr. Rosenberg, of Rosenberg & Forbes, Watervliet; 
Mr. Markillie, of the Hartford Lumber Co., Hart- 








ford; Mr. Gregg, the new manager of the Corlett- 
Stone Lumber Co.’s yard at Lawrence; Mr. Mutch- 
ler, of Free & Mutchler, Paw Paw; and M. L. 
Bosiler, of Bangor, who has recently purchased the 
yard of W. M. Broadwell. 

On March 28 a ‘‘get together’? meeting for 
Mecosta County retailers was held at the Western 
Hotel, Big Rapids. Those attending were D. 
Mansfield, of Remus and Rodney; T. H. Love, 
Barryton; Mr. Jones, of Jones & Green, Big 
Rapids; Harry Ward, of the Ward Lumber Co., 
Big Rapids, and W. H. Nehmer, Big Rapids. The 
following officers were elected: President, D. 
Mansfield; secretary, W. H. Nehmer; treasurer, 
Harry G. Ward. These, with David McGregor, 
constitute the executive committee. 

Secretary McCaul is just beginning to feel ac- 
quainted with the position. He was elected a few 
weeks ago to succeed L.- W. Smith, of Grand 
Rapids, who had served several years in that 
capacity. Mr. Smith being an attorney desired to 
retire to give more attention to his law practice. 
Tho Mr. McCaul has never served before as an 
association official he has had experience in the 
retail lumber business, having been connected 





FRED A. McCAUL OF GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Secretary of the Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association 


with the Marquette Lumber Co. of Grand Rapids, 
for several years. The office of the secretary is at 
419-420 Widdicomb Building. 





WEST COAST LUMBERMEN MEET 


SEATTLE, WAsH., March 29.—At the regular 
monthly meeting of the directors of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association yesterday the board 
adopted a budget system for 1919 expenditures pre- 
pared by Robert B. Allen, secretary and manager, 
providing for a more extensive campaign of market 
extension and retail dealers’ service than at any 
time in the history of the association. 

The Fischer-Storey Lumber Co., of Toledo, Ore., 
and the Mohawk Lumber Co., of Mohawk, Ore., 
joined the association. 

The board approved plans for the tentative 
organization of a box bureau, of which Frederic W. 
Lane, an experienced box manufacturer and spe- 
cialist of Tacoma, will be in charge, under the 
direction of Mr. Allen. 

A tentative proposal of Oregon and Washington 
stumpage owners for affiliation with the association 
was considered, but final action was postponed. 

The association decided to get back of an ex- 
perimental 5-mile strip of wood block paving in 
Oregon provided for in a special act of the Oregon 
legislature authorizing the construction of 15 miles 
of roadway, of which 5 miles will be wood blocks, 5 
miles asphaltic concrete and 5 miles concrete. 

Plans were discussed looking toward the estab- 
lishment of exhibits of West Coast woods in New 
York City, Brussels, Paris and London. 

The board considered arrangements to be made 
for a series of codperative tests at the college of 
forestry of the University of Washington for the 
kiln-drying of inch and 2-inch common lumber. 

Communications were received from a large num- 
ber of eastern retail associations protesting against 


transit shipments of lumber. The association con- 
curred in the protests and assured the eastern asgo- 
ciations of its support. 





ST. LOUIS GOLF CLUB STARTS SEASON 


Sr. Louis, Mo., April 1.—Within the next few 
weeks the first tournament of the season of the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club will be held on the links 
of one of the country clubs. According to W. P. 
Anderson, president, a great deal of interest is 
being manifested in the club and it is believed 
that the season will be even more successful than 
last year, when three tournaments were held. It is 
planned to have at least one tournament a month. 





PLAN BIG HOME BUILDING CAMPAIGN 

Str. Louis, Mo., April 2.—An ‘‘Own a Home’? 
campaign by the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange 
(retailers) is in prospect. Believing that the time 
is ripe for some aggressive action that will arouse 
the interest of the public in the home building 
movement, the matter of inaugurating a campaign 
on a big scale has been under consideration and 
the following committee has had the proposed 
movement in charge: Joseph O’Neil, chairman; 
I. R. L. Wiles and Adolph Boeckler. 

L. R. Putman, director of advertising and trade 
extension of the Southern Pine Association, was 
invited to come to St. Louis to speak to the retailers 
of what the association has done along that line. 
Mr. Putman addressed the retailers at a luncheon 
meeting at the American Annex Hotel yesterday, 
outlining plans followed by the association. 

At the close of Mr. Putman’s address an execu- 
tive session of the exchange was held, when the 
proposed ‘campaign was further discussed. The 
proposal that the exchange should enter into such 
a& campaign was received most favorably and the 
committee headed by Mr. O’Neil will go further 
into the subject. The details of the campaign and 
just when it is to be launched have not yet been 
decided upon, but it is in the hands of a live com- 
mittee and something big may be expected soon. 





ILLINOIS DEALERS FORM A CLUB 


VANDALIA, ILu., March 31.—After considerable 
preliminary skirmishing, a meeting of the retail 
lumber dealers centered around Vandalia was held 
here Wednesday, March 26, at the Odd Fellows 
Hall. The territory covered included the yards 
along the Vandalia-Pennsylvania line from East 
St. Louis to Altamont, and from Pana to Centralia. 

Altho the day was a rainy one, scarcely any 
dealer who had been asked to assist in forming the 
club was absent. Herbert Sonneman of Vandalia 
acted as reception committee and met each incom- 
ing train and conducted the lumbermen to the 
Dieckman Hotel. When the last. train was in, the 
crowd went over to the Odd Fellows Hall. Upon 
their arrival Charles E. Davidson of Greenville 
called the meeting to order, stated the purpose, and 
asked for nominations for temporary officers. This 
resulted in Mr. Davidson’s being asked to preside 
until the organization was completed, and Herbert 
Sonneman was selected as secretary. 

Chairman Davidson called upon Joseph W. Pad- 
dock, treasurer of the State association, to outline 
the advantages of such an organization as was con- 
templated, and he was followed by Charles A. 
Glore of Centralia, Edmund Goedde of East St. 
Louis, T. E. Irvin of Patoka, and other prominent 
association workers. Secretary George Wilson 
Jones of the State association gave an account of 
the growth of the lumbermen’s club idea and point- 
ed out the advantages of interchange of ideas, com- 
parison of methods, development of proper account- 
ing systems, and the spread of confidence in one 
another such a club produces. Prior to adjourn- 
ment for luncheon Chairman Davidson appointed 
as a committee to set the territory of the club, 
draft a constitution and bring in nominations for 
the permanent officers Robert T. Paddock of Pana, 
C. A. Glore of Centralia and T, E. Irvin of Patoka. 

The afternoon session started off by Chairman Da- 
vidson’s requesting each man to stand up, give his 
name and address, and declare himself regarding 
the formation of the club. In this way all formal 
ity was broken down and the meeting became one 
of general discussion. The committee on organiza- 
tion reported that it wished more time to con- 
sider the matters referred to it and suggested that 
it report at the next meeting, which was set for two 
weeks from the present one. If this preliminary 
meeting is any criterion the next: meeting will sce 
the formal inauguration of one of the strongest 
lumbermen’s clubs in Illinois. 
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HAPPENINGS IN REALM OF HOO-HOO 


ST. LOUIS HOO-HOO TO ADMIT WOMEN 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—St. Louis promises 
something new in the way of Hoo-Hoo concatena- 
tions. It is an initiation for ladies. This feature, 
which has never been tried previously, will be in- 
augurated at a ladies’ night to be held early in 
May. Announcement of the innovation was made 
today by Supreme Scrivenoter L. M. Tully at the 
regular weekly luncheon meeting of the lumbermen 
of St. Louis at Hotel Statler. As chairman of the 
entertainment committee of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
change of St. Louis, Mr. Tully also announced that 
the exchange would hold an evening meeting on 
April 24, details of which would be duly given. 

Today’s luncheon meeting was unique. There 
was no speaker nor set program. KE. D. Tennant, 
who presided, and his aide, Mr. Tully and W. P. 
Anderson, Vicegerent Snark for the eastern dis- 
trict of Missouri, promised something different. 
And they made good. 

A telegram from Washington created consider- 
able consternation and resolutions were about to be 
adopted, when it was revealed that this was April 
1. As a parody on more serious speakers who ap- 
peared before the lumbermen, G. R. Gloor spoke 
on ‘*The League of Nations,’’ B. F. Spencer dis- 
cussed ‘‘Bolshevism,’? E. W. Wiese, ‘‘Syndi- 
cates,’’ Roscoe Bridges, ‘‘The Ladies’’ and A. E. 
Smart, ‘‘Prohibition.’’ All of the speakers were 
heckled, and the whole affair was decidedly in- 
formal. 

Announcement was made today by Secretary- 
treasurer E, D. Tennant, of Hoo-Hoo, of the ap- 
pointment of Frank L. Binford, of the Burnet- 
Binford Lumber Co., Indianapolis, as Vicegerent 


Snark for Indiana. He succeeds Alexander Ham- 
ilton, who has gone to Europe to do work among 
the troops for the Brotherhood of St. Andrew. 

Word has been received from John J. Earl, of 
the Landeck Lumber Co., Tampa, Fla., to the ef- 
fect that it is desirable to hold a concatenation at 
Tampa in connection with the meeting of the 
Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, which will 
be held within the next thirty or sixty days. 

Having left military service to reéngage in the 
lumber business, A. R. Pryor and Innes Chrichton 
have just been reinstated in Hoo-Hoo. Both men 
reside in Liverpool and are connected with the 
Ritter Lumber Co., importers of American hard- 
woods and southern pine. 





WEST COAST MEMBERS MUCH ALIVE 


Str. Louis, Mo., April 1—Hoo-Hoo is booming 
on the Pacific coast. This is evidenced by the 
receipt of details today by Secretary-Treasurer E. 
D. Tennant from Vicegerent Snark G. A. Cottrell 
of a concatenation at Visalia, Calif., March 15, 
when twenty-nine candidates were initiated. The 
concatenation was in charge of the following 
officers: 

Snark—G. A. Cottrell. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo—C. LeMasters. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo—Nelson Dennis. 

Bojum—H. FE. Verble. 

Scrivenoter—Dan C. Desmond. 

Jabberwock—A, J. Lucas. 

Custocatian—W. R. Tanzer. 

Arcanoper—Paul F. Wordstrom. 

Gurdon—A, W. Bernhauer. 


The candidates were as follows: 

Walter Storrs Beckman, assistant manager Beckman- 
Schoeneman Lumber Co., Seville ; Clarence Edwin Bern- 
hauer, secretary-treasurer Fresno Planing Mill Co., 
Fresno ; Forrest T. Bingham, owner Bingham & Wenks 
Mill, Fresno; Earl William Bolter, salesman C. 8S. 
Pierce Lumber Co., Fresno; Joe Wade Cargile, Valley 
Lumber Co., Selma; Paul Cornelius Clore, salesman 
C. 8. Pierce Lumber Co., Fresno ; William Elmer Cotton, 
salesman and yard foreman Alta District Lumber Co., 
Dinuba ; Joe Dow Craig, vice president and superin- 
tendent Fresno Planing Mill Co., Fresno; Charles 
Swain Curran, office manager Bakersfield Sandstone 
Brick Co., Bakersfield; Edward Pemberton Daniels, 
yard superintendent C. S. Pierce Lumber Co., Fresno ; 
William Henry Harrison Enlow, bookkeeper Kerman 
Lumber Co., Kerman; Herbert Crosdale Evans, man- 
ager and part owner Tulare Planing Mill Co., Tulare; 
Melvin K. Gibbs, assistant manager Routt Lumber Co., 
Fresno; Richard Raymond Grey, salesman E. K. Wood 
Lumber Co. of Oakland, Piedmont ; John Parks Hemp- 
hill, second assistant manager Madera Sugar Pine Co., 
Madera; John E. Holt, salesman Deacon Lumber Co., 
Lemoore ; Leonidas Milton Jack, salesman Valley Lum- 
ber Co., Fresno; Frank Jackson, bookkeeper and sales- 
man W. R. Spalding Lumber Co., Visalia ; Mitch. Ryan 
Landis, manager Deacon Lumber Co., Stratford ; George 
Kenneth Marsh, salesman C. 8S. Pierce Lumber Co., 
Fresno ; Herbert Newby, secretary Tulare Planing Mill 
Co., Tulare; Walter Phineas Potter, manager Visalia 
branch W. R. Spalding Lumber Co., Visalia ; Howard 
H. Raugh, manager Tulare Co. Lumber Co., Lindsay ; 
Charles Virgil Roush, manager Peckinpah Lumber Co., 
Fresno; Frederick Schaffer, bookkeeper and assistant 
manager Mead Clark Lumber Co., Selma; Albin Theo- 
dore Setterlund, yard foreman Valley Lumber Co., 
Kingsburg. 

Mr. Cottrell also is planning to hold a big con- 
eatenation at Bakersfield shortly. 

Mr. Tennant received word today that Snark W. 
A. Priddie had left his home in Beaumont for a 
trip thru California, accompanied by Mrs. Priddie. 
It is expected that Hoo-Hoo of that State will 
arrange a series of receptions in his honor. 





RETAILERS DISCUSS FINANCING HOME BUILDING 


In its issue of March 29 the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN printed some interesting suggestions by D. J. 
Fair, of the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., Sterling, Kan., 
relative to making it easy for persons desiring to 
town their homes to do so. The point was made 
that right now is the time to ‘‘seek the customer, 
and have a house tied up in a neat package ready 
to deliver’? on easy monthly payments, on some 
such plan as ‘‘Own a home in one hundred 
months.’’ Mr. Fair cited the fact that pianos 
and victrolas are sold on easy installments and 
that the bankers are glad to handle the mortgage 
notes covering such sales. His communication as 
printed in last week’s issue has created consider- 
able interest among retailers, some of whom have 
written the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN expressing their 
views. Excerpts from a number of these letters 
follow: 


Blytheville Lumber Co., Blytheville, Ark.—We read 
Mr. Fair’s article with a good deal of interest, and 
think the matter of which it treats should be gone 
over carefully at the coming Chicago meeting. Before 
the war caused a tightening of money we tried to 
finance every job of building where the customer had 
a good lot clear of debt. The building and loan asso- 
ciations loan up to 60 percent of the value of the 
property, and there are enough of them here to take 
care of all the building. There were, however, many 
cases where several hundred dollars additional was 
needed. On these second mortgage notes we get 10 
percent interest and have never lost a cent on one of 
them, neither have we taken advantage of the fact 
that most of them got behind with their payments. and 
foreclosed on the property. We could have had a lot 
of cheap property if we wanted it, but we preferred 
to let matters run along until something came up that 
enabled us to get the money. Of course we saw to it 
that the building and loan association was being paid. 
The only unsatisfactory thing about this method is 
that the paper is slow. The building and loan asso- 
ciation must be paid, but frequently customers can 
not raise the money to pay us and we have to carry 
the loan until they have paid the association an amount 
sufficient to enable them to get a new loan enough to 
cover the entire indebtedness. As Mr. Fair says, we 
would have all the business we could handle if we 
could advertise “Own a home in one hundred months.” 
We therefore are tremendously interested in working 
out such a plan. It would mean everything to our 
city, as well as business for the lumber yards here. 

Building Association the Solution 

J. A. Fountain Lumber Co., Appleton, Wis.—The sug- 
gestions offered by D. J. Fair are very good, with excep- 
tion of the one that manufacturers set aside a certain 
amount per thousand feet cut wen ek which we 
doubt they could be induced to do, and if they did we 
do not think the plan would work as, satisfactorily as 
sad other methods he mentions that could be followed 
ocally, 

For a number of years Appleton has had no par- 
ticular method of financing the building of homes, 
but there is now under way the organizing of a build- 
ing and loan association, which we are certain will 
stimulate the building of homes, for, like numerous 
other’ communities, there are people here who would 
like to build but who have only about 20 percent of 
the cost of a lot and dwelling, which is not sufficient 
security for the banker or real estate and loan man to 
furnish the difference. A building and loan association 
can finance a proposition of that kind, permitting the 
borrower to make moderate monthly payments covering 
the interest and reducing the principal. 

Full Concert of Action Needed 

Emporia Lumber & Coal Co., Emporia, Kan.—Refer- 
ring to Mr, Fair’s article in last week’s issue of the 
AMBERICAN LUMBERMAN, we know of no plan better than 
that of the building and loan association. I doubt if 
there can be found people who will back building 


propositions with only the first month’s rent as initial 
payment. We judge that only parties making unusual 
profits on the commodity sold will undertake anything 
of that nature. Building propositions do not come 
under that head in our section. In order to secure all 
parties who furnish funds where but small initial 
payments are made it will be necessary to insure 
houses for practically their full value. We judge 
bankers would want as good security on houses as the 
loan concerns want. While dealers may take notes for 
pianos and victrolas they are usually for smaller 
amounts than are necessary in house building, and 
we observe that they usually have more security than 
the instrument itself. It is possible that a concerted 
movement of manufacturers and retailers could work 
out some plan for financing the erection of homes, but 
only a general participation could make it effective. 
It is too large a proposition for the average retail 
yard. 
Unfounded Anticipation a Detriment 


Estes Lumber Co., Birmingham, Ala.—We note Mr. 
Fair’s suggestion with regard to financing home build- 
ing. In our opinion there is but one thing holding 
back the greatest building boom this country has ever 
seen, and that is the fear that a radical decline may 
develop in the prices of lumber and other building 
material. It isn’t the lack of funds that is holding 
back building, because, Judging from our local situation, 
the country at large must be amply supplied with 
money. Local building and loan associations, of which 
there are three, and other loan companies here are 
soliciting and begging for loans. There is an enormous 
amount of money and nowhere to place it in a safe 
manner, so it isn’t a question of financing home build- 
ing that is worrying us here. If the industrial board 
of the Department of Commerce would announce that 
lumber is now cheap enough it would be sufficient to 
start a local building boom and then it would just be 
a question of getting enough lumber to meet the 
demand. 

Coéperation an Absolute Essential 


Square Lumber Co., Coney Island, N. Y.—We think 
Mr. Fair’s suggestions are practical for smaller com- 
munities. Around here, however, they would not work. 
Competition is so keen that the hardest thing in the 
world to do is to get the lumbermen to stick together, 
and a plan like Mr. Fair’s could be worked only where 
every dealer would coéperate. 


Awaiting Lower Cost of Materials 


Willson & Eaton Co., Amenia, N. Y.—We have read 
Mr. Fair’s suggestions with interest. With the excep- 
tion of the farmers, who are going ahead with improve- 
ments and constructing necessary buildings, our trade 
find values too high and will not spend the money. As 
their needs are not imperative they prefer to wait until 
construction can be done with more advantage to them- 
selves. While farmers in this vicinity have prospered 
the last few years the average citizen has been affected 
just the reverse, and he can not see any advantage in 
doing any building now that is not necessary. Under 
existing conditions, therefore, we do not deem it wise 
to try to finance this kind of business hereabouts. 


Playing Safe 


Robert A. Sanford, Hamden, Conn.—My experience 
in building houses as an investment is: Sell the house 
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How to do it will be told by Murray 
Springer, of Crosby-Chicago, at the 
April 15 session of the American Lum- 
ber Congress in Chicago. 











before you build it. Get a substantial payment, and 
then monthly payments until paid for. Insurance 
companies here do not want to insure a house for over 
two-thirds of its value when new. 

Liberty Bond Campaigns Set Example 


J. J. Jewett, manager Riverton Lumber Co., River- 
ton, Wyo.—I am glad of the opportunity to read and 
comment upon the letter of D. J. Fair printed in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 29. Mr. Fair touches 
a point which I mentioned in a letter written to you 
several weeks ago on the same subject ; namely, if in 
each community the campaign to induce people to build 
homes could be organized on as successful a basis as 
were the campaigns to sell Liberty bonds there could 
be no doubt of success. 

There is no question but that people are postponing 
building hoping that materials and labor will be lower 
next year. Whether prices will be lower or higher a 
year from now of course no one can definitely tell. 
The wise thing for the lumber merchant to do is to 
study the situation carefully and make up his mind 
as to what he thinks the next year will bring forth. 
Having done so, he can boost for home building and 
give his patrons his honest opinion. Personally, we 
are not advising anyone to build for speculative pur- 
poses. However, when a customer has need of a new 
home we certainly advise him to build and to do so 
now. ‘That means that we do not think prices of 
either material or labor will be cheaper six months 
or a year from now. 

We have been boosting the “Build a Home” cam 
paign which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN inaugurated, 
and it brings results. 

Initial Building Induces Others 

C. B. Abbott, Abbott Lumber & Coal Co., Blue 
Springs, Neb.—Getting building operations started is 
sqmething like the measles; that is, if a dealer can 
get one or more good jobs started early in the season 
it usually follows that others will find where they 
ought to make some alterations in their buildings or 
erect new ones. According to the writer’s experience, 
prices have nothing to do with a building boom, not 
withstanding the “big noise” that is going up from 
the press at this time. Of course I am-speaking of 
lumber, which is Nebraska’s chief building material, 
not of the building materials used in large cities like 
Chicago. 

The dealer can do a great deal toward getting a 
“Build a Home” boom started. I have usually worked 
on the following plan: When “John Smith” comes into 
my office and says that he would like to build a house 
—or, it may be, a store or a garage—-but hasn’t money 
enough to complete it as he would like I find out all 
about his ability, honesty etc. If he measures up to 
my requirements of a man I tell Mr. Smith to go ahead 
and put up his building, just as tho he had money to 
throw at the birds, and that we will see him thru. 
I also explain to him that we are not in the banking 
business, neither are we a building and loan associa- 
tion, but that we can help him to get a loan on his 
building much easier after it is completed than we can 
before the investor has any idea of what kind of a 
building he will put up, which is true. In this way 
Mr. Smith pays down for material and labor what 
money he has, making the deal a very satisfactory one, 
besides making a satisfied customer. Of course this 
plan would not work out in building a skyscraper, but 
that kind of building is in a class by itself. In the 
small cities and towns conditions are much the same 
as surround the farm trade. It seems to be the 
tendency of most people to follow their neighbors, or 
at least to debate with themselves whether they will do 
so or not, which helps to keep the subject alive. 
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WHERE THE LOGGING TRUCK IS COMING INTO ITS OWN 

















TURN TABLE AT END OF FORE AND AFT ROAD 


BELLINGHAM, WaASsH., March 29.—Twenty years 
ago the plodding oxen, Today the motor truck. 

This is the evolution that logging has undergone 
within the memory of the LUMBERMAN’S Belling- 
ham correspondent, who this week, high among the 
hills of Lake Whatcom, a dozen miles from this 
city, visited the Barker Logging Co.’s camp, where 
perhaps the most daring logging operations in the 
country are carried on. They are daring physically 
and financially, and the man who dared 








When the correspondent received the assignment 
to visit the Lake Whatcom camp he thrilled with 
the possibilities of a ‘‘story’’ and was sorry he 
could not take the next train. He did not lose any 
of his enthusiasm after he finally did reach 
‘‘Barker’s Landing,’’ half a mile beyond the tiny 
station of Towanda, but when he caught sight of 
that 30 percent grade he was glad that the assign- 
ment came in the early spring instead of in the 


AN AVERAGE LOAD READY TO START FOR THE LAKE 


and truck men—have called at the Barker camp to 
see the trucks in operation and have gone away 
marveling even as they marveled in the beginning, 
and doubtless many another investigator will do 
likewise this summer, for the company has just 
resumed operations after being idle since last fall. 
The Barker camp lies about a mile from the 
shores of Lake Whatcom and 900 feet above the 
lake, into which all its logs are dumped. For sev- 
eral hundred feet the road has a very 





to undertake them is 8. W. Barker, of 
Seattle, president of this company, 
who, finding them profitable after a 
year’s experience, plans to enlarge 
them, 


The Size of the Operation 


Coming from Seattle, where they 
think nothing of tearing down a hill 
or washing it into the bay, Mr. Barker 
sees things in a big way. If he did not 
he would never have tackled logging 
by motor truck, especially on a 30 
percent grade, as he has done. He is 
not the first man to essay logging in 
this way, but he is probably the larg- 
est logging operator depending upon 
motor trucks exclusively in the United 
States. He is now using four 5-ton 
trucks and plans to add another truck 
of the same tonnage when his opera- 











easy grade; then it gradually rises un- 
til for a few hundred feet it runs 
from 18 to 20 percent. Thereafter it 
rises almost sharply and for 1,000 feet 
the grade is ‘‘just’’ 30 percent, as a 
roudmender who gave the writer a 
chance to ‘‘spell’’ near the brow of 
the hill told him. After that the 
steepness falls away again and the 
steepest grade encountered beyond the 
snubbing point is 10 percent, lying 
three-fourths of a mile or more high- 
er up. 


An Unconventional Right of Way 


One of the first problems that con- 
fronted the company was the construc- 
tion of roads that would stand up 
under the enormous strain of 5-ton 
trucks carrying from 4,000 to 7,000 





tions have expanded. He has proved 
his faith in the venture and believes 
that logging with motor trucks has a 
great future in the Northwest. By its aid he has 
removed 10,000,000 feet of timber and has 60,000,- 
000 feet more to remove from his present stand, 
with the possibilities of acquiring other large 
stands. And it should be kept in mind in apprais- 
ing the motor truck in this new field that Mr. 
Barker’s company is not handling small trees, but 
fir logs that run from three to six feet or even more 
in diameter. The correspondent, indeed, saw trees 
eight or ten feet in diameter at his camp. 


TRUCK HALTED WHERE THE GRADE IS 30 PERCENT 


summer. Even so, he had his first real sweat since 
last September as he toiled up the grade. 

‘‘By golly, that’s a steep hill!’’ exclaimed a 
veteran donkey engineer with a roll of blankets 
on his back as he viewed the grade. 

Many another has thought as much and has 
wondered at the nerve of the man who risked 
thousands on hauling logs down a slope that looks 
like a ‘‘shoot the chutes’’ in an amusement park. 
Naturally, numerous visitors—loggers, machinery 
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DONKEY ENGINE LOADING A CEDAR LOG ON A TRUCK 





feet each, particularly on the grades. 

The first experiments were unsatisfac- 

tory, but the system now in_ use 
answers all purposes. From end to end the trucks, 
which look almost as large as flat cars, run on 
stringers composed of young fir trees, except for 
a considerable stretch above the camp, where heavy 
sawn timbers have been laid on trestles. These are 
from ten to twelve inches in diameter, and on the 
outside of them are trees of about the same size 
which serve as fenders. At first the stringers were 
simply laid on the ground, but they refused to stay 
in place. Then cross ties were buried under each 








WHERE TRUCKS ARE SNUBBED DOWN 30 PERCENT GRADE 
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joint and from two to three were placed between 
the joints, extending outward a foot or two from 
the stringer. These were bolted to the stringers. 
This system of construction withstands every strain, 
tho, as with every other kind of road, repairs 
are necessary. On that part of the road where 
the grade is 10 percent planks have been laid 
crosswise for several hundred feet. This leads to 
a trestle, whose foundation is massive logs. That 
the road is of considerable width may be seen when 
one is informed that the ‘‘bunks’’ of the trucks, 
on which the logs rest, are eight feet long. 

The Barker Logging Co. began logging with 
trucks on March 16, 1918, and with three trucks 
in use is able to average 50,000 feet a day on a 
haul of a mile and a half, one way. It can put 
from 60,000 to 70,000 feet of logs into the water 
daily with that number, but Henry Pearson, fore- 
man, said that it is not deemed advisable to tax 
the trucks’ capacity. He said that it is not prac- 
ticable to haul more than 5,000 feet, tho a truck 
will carry 7,000 feet. Often only 4,000 feet make 
a load. 


Advantages and Difficulties in Truck Logging 


In comparison with the hauling capacity of a 
span of oxen or horses the power of the 5-ton 
truck is from five to ten times as great. Mr. 
Pearson, who logged with oxen twenty years ago, 
says that a good span of oxen could haul from 
700 to 800 feet and that a span of horses could 
pull 1,000, and the limit for an ox or a horse team 
was a@ 10 percent grade, but, with a snubbing rope, 
a motor truck can safely negotiate a 30 or even a 
40 or 50 percent grade, asserts Mr. Pearson. It is 
simply a matter of increasing the size of the rope 
as the slope increases, he avers. In his operations 
he uses a 1-inch all steel wire rope, and he has 
never had an accident. He estimates that it is 
perfectly safe to motor down an 8 percent grade 
without a holdback. As for going upgrade, it is 
difficult for an unloaded truck and trailer to get up 
a wooden incline above 8 or 10 percent, making it 
necessary to pull the Barker trucks up the steeper 
grades with the snubbing donkey. 

Logging with motor trucks probably would not 
have advanced as far as it has had it not been 
for the difficulty of getting steel rails for railroad 


building. In Mr. Barker’s case a railroad would 
have served, but it was impossible to get steel, and 
even if a railroad had been built, says Mr. Pearson, 
the grades would have been so steep that snubbing 
would have been necessary in some places. It is 
the belief of Mr. Pearson, who has taken a prac- 
tical hand in all kinds of logging transportation, 
that the truck is as cheap as the railroad as far 
as operating costs are concerned, and of course the 
initial cost of a railroad would be greater. As 
regards logging with a donkey, Mr. Pearson con- 
siders the trucks acceptable, because once the 
logs are on them they ‘‘roll right along’’ and there 
are no delays incident to running into a tree or a 
stump or a projecting ledge of rock. 

The Barker Logging Co. was using three GMC 
5-ton trucks when the writer was at its camp. 
For a while last year the company operated a 
fourth truck, but it did not prove wholly satis- 
factory. The GMCs run without a hitch at the 
rate of five or six miles an hour on the grades and, 
as each has a trailer, they will carry a log from 
forty to eighty feet in length. On a crooked road 
a 40-foot log is about the limit, but on a straight 
stretch a 70- or 80-foot stick can be conveyed just 
as readily. The problem of keeping the logs from 
sliding off the trucks endwise on the steep grades 
has been solved by the use of an inch steel cable, 
which is passed around that part of the load on the 
trailer and securely ‘fastened to the bunk and other 
parts of the trailer. 


Motor Measurements and Handling 


The trucks in use are massive, having a width 
of 7 feet 6 inches, outside measurement, metal 
wheels 15 inches across and with a diameter of 
2 feet 8 inches, according to Mr. Pearson’s meas- 
urement, exclusive of the tires. The tires, by the 
way, stand the strain well, and the 4-inch tires on 
the truck examined had been used for months and 
seemed good for still other months’ wear. They 
are 14 inches wide. One truck has 4-inch tires and 
the other flat tires, which Mr. Pearson declared 
more satisfactory than the thicker tires, which in 
appearance resemble those of an automobile. Chains 
of cable are used on all rear wheels. 

The trucks are loaded with donkeys and at the 
loading station to which the logs are brought by 


donkey power they are turned on a wooden turn- 
table by a horse. The logs are loaded on a slight 
incline so that they may be the more easily 
dumped. Usually it is only necessary to knock 
away the supporting blocks to start them rolling 
from the truck at the dump. 

Mr. Barker’s experience has been that the trucks’ 
upkeep is light, and the GMCs have given such 
satisfaction that he, like Mr. Pearson, believes the 
motor truck is soon sure to play a big part in 
logging in the Northwest. Mr. Barker may be the 
more enthusiastic of the two, but he can scarcely 
be more confident. Mr, Pearson, indeed, said that 
he expects motor truck logging to make a great 
advance within the next year or two, and as he 
has been at all times in close touch with the most 
extensive operations of the kind yet attempted and 
has participated in all other forms of logging 
transportation, it is undeniable that he is qualified 
to speak with authority and to venture into 
prophecy. 

Discussing the future of the motor truck on the 
Pacific coast, Mr. Barker said: ‘‘The future of the 
motor truck in logging operations looks very good. 
I believe it will be adopted very extensively for 
that purpose. I am regularly receiving letters of 
inquiry from Washington, Oregon, California and 
British Columbia regarding my experience with 
them, all of which indicates an interest that is 
bound to result in the introduction of the truck 
into other camps. 

‘*Regarding the advantages of the motor truck 
as compared with the railway, I believe the railway 
is the only thing for big operations, unless you have 
a double road. I do not consider it desirable to 
operate with trucks where the haul is longer than 
two or two and one-half miles, unless you have a 
large tract of timber. Yet circumstances must 
largely guide one, and many things enter into a 
choice as between trucks and the railway. 

‘*Tt is the same with regard to costs of opera- 
tions. These depend upon location, length of haul, 
thickness of timber and other things. As you 
know, a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
and in operating with the truck our weak link is the 
incline. However, I am well pleased with the results 
obtained in my company’s camp and believe the 
use of the truck will become widespread.’’ 





OPPOSES TENTATIVE TRANSCONTINENTAL TARIFF 


New OrweEans., La., April 1—The Southern 
Pine Association is sending out to its subscribers 
and other interested parties some very interesting 
information on Tentative Transcontinental Tariff 
32-A, compiled and published by Agent Countiss, 
effecting a proposed readjustment of all rates on 
lumber and forest products from Pacific coast and 
Inland Empire producing sections to consuming 
markets. Briefly stated, the proposed tariff seems 
to decrease long haul rates from the West. Ap- 
parently also the decrease in revenue that results 
from reducing the long hauls rates will be made 
up by inereasing rates on short hauls from the 
west Coast and Inland Empire. The Southern Pine 
Association states that all companies in the south- 
ern pine, southeastern, eastern and northern lumber 
producing sections are vitally interested and re- 
quests that each operator urge that nothing further 
be done with the tariff until the manufacturers of 
the sections can be heard. To this end it is sug- 
gested that a joint conference be held at an early 
date between representatives of the transcontinent- 
al, southwestern, southern, southeastern and north- 
ern lines together with representatives of the 
various lumber producing sections of the country, 
including the west Coast and Inland Empire, at 
some central point, such as Chicago or St. Louis. 
In explaining its position, the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation states: ) 

We desire to handle this subject intelligently while 
safeguarding our own interests. We realize that in 
all present tariff construction there is room for mate- 
rial improvements and realignments to remove exist- 
ing discrepancies and discriminations, and we do not 
want to blindly oppose any movement which might 
develop to be constructive in its final analysis. Full 
knowledge of the intent of the tariff may convince our 
committee and others that it is not formulated pri- 
marily to promote the movement of transcontinental 
tonnage at the expense of the tonnage accruing to the 
southwestern, southern, eastern, southeastern and 
northern roads represented by southern pine, eastern 
and northern woods, and in this connection the car- 
riers of these sections should be deeply interested in 
this matter as we are in that any restrictions in our 
markets will reflect decreased tonnage to their re- 
spective lines and we anticipate their hearty coOpera- 
tion in this matter. 

Accompanying the letter upon the subject there 
is enclosed the resolution prepared by the transpor- 
tation committee of the Southern Pine Association 
and adopted at the annual in regard to tentative 
transcontinental tariff 32-A. This resolution fol- 
lows in full: 

The transportation committee of the Southern Pine 


Association is of the opinion that proposed Transcon- 
tinental 'ariff 32-A disrupts established rate relation- 
ships as of June 24, 1918, as between the several com- 
peting lumber producing sections of the West and of 
the South, and competitive consuming territories ; that 
provisions in this tariff making uniformly effective the 
socalled cubical capacity minima principle, which has 
been assailed by the lumbermen as a whole, should not 
be incorporated in any tariff until a decision in ICC 
docket 10128 now pending, has been handed down by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; that the pro- 
posed uniform lumber lists incorporated therein are 
at variance with the lists advocated by the lumber- 
men, and that no uniform lumber list should be made 
effective until a uniform lumber list is evolved out of 
ICC docket 8131, a decision in which is also now pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The western lumbermen joined with the lumbermen 
of other producing sections during the past year, and 
thru the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association 
adopted the basic principle that established rate rela 
tionships as of June 24, 1918, as between the various 
lumber producing sections and competitive consuming 
territories, should not be disturbed. Rate advances of 
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25 percent with a maximum of 5 cents per hundred 
pounds, recently granted the carriers as a war emer- 
gency measure, did, to a considerable extent, disrupt 
established lumber rate relationships. The National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association has proceedings 
now pending before the director general of railroads 
to the end that the above advances be substituted by 
a uniform advance of 3 cents per hundred pounds, in 
order that established lumber rate relationships be 
maintained. 

We are therefore of the opinion that the making 
effective of proposed Transcontinental Tariff 82-A 
should be unanimously opposed by the entire lumber 
industry. 

We are of the further opinion that no general or 
sectional readjustments of rates should be attempted 
until the war emefgency advances are amended to 
the “cents per 100 pounds” basis advocated by the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and are 
subsequently entirely removed. 

That should a general realignment be then proposed 
the established lumber rate relationships as of June 
24, 1918, should be maintained as between the various 
lumber producing sections and competitive consuming 
territories, and that any revision of lumber rates ef- 
fected should be downward, because lumber is bearing 
more than its just proportion of the cost of trans- 
portation. 

The traffic department is accordingly instructed to 
enter our protest against proposed Transcontinental 
Tariff 32-A, and is further instructed to advise south- 
ern lines that this association will vigorously contend 
for reductions in the southern rates to offset any re- 
ductions to competitive consuming territory which 
might eventually be effected in the proposed Tariff 
32-A, and this in order that established lumber rate 
relationships be maintained as herein outlined. 

The traffic department is further instructed and 
authorized to take any steps which may be deemed 
necessary, including the employment of counsel to 
carry out the purposes of this committee as herein 
expressed. 

SILO BUILDING IN VIRGINIA BOOSTED 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—‘‘ Build silos’? is 
the slogan of demonstration agents in Virginia 
counties where the feeding of cattle is a problem. 
Last year 464 silos were built in the fifty counties 
where agents are located. A report from the agent 
in an eastern county tells about the first silo that 
was built in his section and how the people drove 
from miles around to see it. 

The agent in a southwestern county tells of a 
‘¢silo building bee’’ at which the neighbors gath- 
ered and put up a 130-ton silo in half a day. The 
agent was asked to ‘‘boss the gang’’ and did the 
job so successfully that he was called upon to re- 
peat the operation as soon as possible on forty 
other farms. 
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LATEST NEWS FROM THE NATION’S CAPITAL — 





Industrial Board Makes No Progress in Price Stabilization—Construction Contracts Show Increase in Value— 
Large Appropriation for Soldiers’ Homes to Be Asked 


$623,800,000 FOR ROAD BUILDING 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 2.—Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Houston announces that road construc- 
tion work is to be actively resumed and vigorously 
prosecuted notwithstanding the fact that condi- 
tions are still abnormal in some respects. He said 
that it is not believed that the people of the na- 
tion can wait for prices to recede before beginning 
industrial operations, as such hesitation would add 
to the difficulties instead of lightening them. 

Federal funds available March 1 amounted to 
$72,900,000 and matched by an equal amount from 
the States the total available would be $145,800,000, 
including $9,800,000 for national forest roads. On 
July 1, $95,000,000 more will be available for gen- 
eral roadbuilding and $4,000,000 for forest roads 
and an equal contribution from the States will 
bring the additional funds to $198,000,000. This 
makes available $343,800,000 for Federal aid road 
work in 1919. Present indications are that $280,- 
000,000 will be spent, without Federal aid, by the 
States and their civil subdivisions. A total of 
$623,800,000 will therefore be available in 1919, 
altho the actual expenditure may be delayed until 
experienced contracting and engineering organiza- 
tions are developed. 

As evidence that it is the purpose of Congress and 
of the Department of Agriculture to assist the re- 
sumption and extension of road building in every 
way practicable, Mr. Houston points out that the 
only restrictions on the type of road are that they 
shall be so substantial in character as to carry the 
prospective traffic at a reasonable maintenance ex- 
pense for the service rendered; that the Federal 
contribution shall not exceed $20,000 a mile; and 
that the roads must be public roads which are 
now, or can be, used for the transportation of mails. 
He makes it clear that an effective central high- 
way agency in every State, actively codperating 
with and supported by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, makes it possible to speed up road building 
more rapidly than any other branch‘ of public 
works. 


TO ASK FOR LARGER APPROPRIATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—Secretary of the 
Interior Lane plans to ask the 66th Congress for 
$375,000,000 instead of $100,000,000 with which 
to provide homes for discharged sailors, soldiers and 
marines on cut-over and other available farm lands. 
The latest suggestion is to furnish each man an 
80-acre tract, with 40 acres cleared and ready for 
the plow, together with a comfortable house, barn 
and other necessary buildings. Supporters of the 
proposed legislation are confident the Republican 
Congress will be compelled to recognize the stead- 
ily growing sentiment among returned sailors and 
soldiers in favor of such legislation, or to devise 
something that promises to be more beneficial to 
the men. 

It was pointed out at the time the $100,000,000 
bill was introduced by Representative Taylor, of 
Colorado, that the amount was far from adequate. 
As a matter of fact, it was only a guess. The 
$375,000,000 doubtless contains some elements of 
guess, also, but it is based on more nearly complete 
data compiled from all possible sources since Con- 
gress adjourned a month ago. 








MARCH BUILDING CONTRACTS INCREASE 

WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—During the first 
three weeks of March the value of contracts 
awarded for construction aggregated $96,619,791, 
according to an advance statement issued today 
by the division of public works, Department of 
Labor. These figures indicate, the statement says, 
that the total figures for March will be larger than 
for the same month in any preceding year. In 
March, 1918, the value of construction contracts 
reported aggregated $116,000,000, while in 1916 the 
March figures were only $95,000,000. It is antici- 
pated that the total figures for March this year 
will be between $125,000,000 and $150,000,000. In 
January of this year the total was $51,000,000 and 
February $95,000,000. 

Officials of the public works division are more 
than pleased over the figures for the first three 
weeks of March. To them the figures mean that 
building operations are decidedly on the increase 
and that the difficulties which have been delaying 
constructive work are being overcome, 

If the optimistic prediction as to total March 
figures is sustained by the complete returns, the 
lumber industry need have no further worry con- 
cerning the level of prices. The law of supply 
and demand will speedily direct price movements. 





The March figures, if as high as predicted, doubt- 
less will be construed to mean that the Federal, 
State and local governments, corporations and indi- 
viduals have determined to go ahead with building 
and let prices take care of themselves. 

While the February figures were encouraging 
when compared with those for January, the fact 
remains that January is not a good month to use 
in comparison because of the severity of the 
weather in many sections of the country. 

A comparison of February and March figures is 
fairer, and the first three weeks of March passed 
the total of February’s four weeks. With ten 
days’ figures yet to come in, it looks as if the total 
should exceed the $116,000,000 of March a year 
ago, when large Government emergency contracts 
helped the aggregate. 





SALES OF GOVERNMENT LUMBER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—The director of 
sales, War Department, between March 8 and 14, 
inclusive, disposed of material and equipment 
bringing in $42,499,827. The largest item was 
textiles and wool, aggregating $26,324,697.90. 
Animals brought $9,284,018.32. Airplanes valued 
at $319,000 and airplane equipment worth $679,887 
were disposed of. 

Under the head of ‘‘Lumber’’ sales aggregated 
$38,218.10, miscellaneous building material $95,- 
035.39 and building utilities $25,098.52. 

Sales between March 15 and 21 were relatively 
light, having aggregated only $712,292.66. Sales of 
lumber during this week aggregated $9,903.87, 
building utilities $29,140 and miscellaneous build- 
ing materials $3,927.17. 


TO TEST AIRPLANES FOR FOREST PATROL 

WasuineaTon, D. C., March 31.—Veteran Ameri- 
can Army flyers, fresh from fighting and bombing 
expeditions over the German lines in France, are to 
conduct a series of tests to determine the feasibil- 
ity of using aircraft for forest fire patrol work. In 








Opportunity for Foreign Trade 


Will be explained by Burwell S. Cutler, 
chief, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, at the April 16 session of the 
American Lumber Congress in Chicago. 











this connection, Secretary of War Baker has made 
this announcement: 


The Secretary of War has informed the Secretary of 
Agriculture regarding experiments in forest fire patrol 
with aircraft that the War Department will be pleased 
to undertake the experiments that have been suggested 
and has directed the director of the air service to insti- 
tute necessary arrangements for conducting such ex- 
periments in coéjperation with the Department of Agri- 
culture to the extent that equipment, personnel and 
other necessary facilities shall be made available with 
the least practical delay. 


Brig. Gen. William Mitchell, newly appointed 
director of military aeronautics, will immediately 
designate skilled flyers for this work. He came 
back from France with a head full of ideas con- 
cerning uses for airplanes in peace times. 





TO CURB FRAUDULENT STOCK PROMOTERS 


Wasuineton, D. C., March 31.—The Federal 
Trade Commission, codperating with other Govern- 
ment departments to curb the present nation-wide 
activities of fraudulent stock promoters, has sent 
out searching questionnaires to about 200 firms and 
individuals, it was announced today, and about 100 
additional questionnaries are being mailed this week. 
Firms are asked to give in detail the extent and 
nature of their operations and other information 
designed to establish the character of their busi- 
ness. 


MUST NOT INDUCE EMPLOYEES OF BUYER 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—The Federal 
Trade Commission has ordered the W. P. Wilkin 
Co. (Ine.), Newport News, Va., handlers of ships’ 
supplies, to cease and desist from giving money to 
captains, engineers and mates of vessels or other 
employees of its customers or prospective customers 
“4 an inducement to influence the purchase of sup- 
plies. 

The order was issued on agreement with the con- 
cern, which admitted the commission’s charges and 
waived right to introduce testimony in its support. 





NO PROGRESS IN PRICE STABILIZATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—With a view to 
keep business moving some leading lumber manu- 
facturers are now selling their mill products in a 
manner that will protect the purchaser should re- 
ductions be agreed to by the Industrial Board and 
the lumbermen. This, of course, is only to be until 
such time as an official announcement is made by 
the Government. ‘This includes such corporations 
as the Kirby-Bonner Lumber Co. In the event 
that the prices agreed to are lower than those at 
which sales are being made those concerns selling 
in this way guarantee to make good the difference 
between the sale price and the agreed price. 

No further announcement has been made by the 
Industrial Board of the Department of Commerce 
following the submission of detailed figures on the 
cost of production by R. M. Rickey, accountant of 
the Southern Pine Association. 

Charles A. Bowen, secretary of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, is sending a 
circular letter to members, advising them that 
they need not hesitate or be disturbed by the situa- 
tion here with regard to lumber prices, but to go 
ahead and do business at the present market prices. 
Mr. Bowen is of the opinion that the Industrial 
Board will not find it possible to make an announce- 
ment of a recession in lumber prices, 

The uncertainty regarding prices appears to have 
been accentuated by the conference with the Indus- 
trial Board, especially in view of the announced 
reduction in steel prices, leaving men in the lumber 
industry as well as the buying public ‘‘up in the 
air,’’? as Mr. Bowen expresses it. 





BUILDERS AND UNION MEN TO CONFER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1—While the building 
game is picking up in Washington, plans are now 
under way for an early conference between a spe- 
cial committee of the Central Labor Union and 
the contractors and builders of the city as repre- 
sented in the Builders’ and Manufacturers’ Ex- 
change Association, with a view to giving building 
a big boost. 

The conference has been planned by the con- 
tractors and builders, and the building trades 
organizations in the Central Labor Union are 
understood to be sympathetically inclined. There 
is said to be no particular conflict between the two 
sides as to wages. Nevertheless, any question on 
this point which may be brought up at the confer- 
ence will be considered. 

The United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Join- 
ers is preparing plans for the erection of a $100,000 
building here for offices and homes for the admin- 
istrative officers. This union has a surplus of 
$150,000 in its treasury. The cost of the proposed 
structure is exclusive of site and incidentals, which 
means the carpenters and joiners will have a pre- 
tentious establishment. 





LUMBER RATE APPLIES TO SILO STAVES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 31.—In a tentative re- 
port to the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 
No. 10324—Kalamazoo Tank & Silo Co. vs. Walker 
D. Hines et al.—Examiner J. Edgar Smith recom- 
mends that reparation be awarded on less than carload 
shipments of silo staves and rafters which moved from 
Kalamazoo, Mich., to interstate destinations since April 
27, 1915. The carriers involved charged rates in ex- 
cess of those applied on shipments of lumber of the 
same species from which silo staves and rafters were 
manufactured. Examiner Smith holds the same rates 
should be applied to staves and rafters knocked down 
as to lumber of the same species. The exact amount 
of reparation involved has not yet been determined. 





EXTENDS DATE IN LUMBER CASE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has extended from April 1 to April 
15 the effective date of its order in the case of the 
R. T. Feltus Lumber Co. et al. vs. the Great Northern 
Railway Co. et al, 





JOINT RATES PRONOUNCED LAWFUL 


WASHINGTON, D. C., April 1.—In a decision handed 
down in Docket No. 8565—Big Sandy & Cumberland 
Railroad Co.—the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that 

“Joint rates between the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way and the Big Sandy and Cumberland Railroad, the 
divisions thereof, and the rules, regulations and prac 
tices applicable thereto, in effect at the time of the 
hearing, are not shown to have been unduly prefer 
ential or otherwise unlawful.” For this reason the 
proceeding is ordered discontinued. 
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HOME! 
The wide world narrows to a road, 
The wide road to a trail, 
The trail a path to your abode, 
Some cabin in the vale. 
The cabin narrows to a door, 
The little door is passed, 
Then comes the heart you’ve hungered for— 
And you are home, at last! 





Finishing one thing is better than starting 
ten. 





I DON’T WANT TO LIVE IN THE PAST 


I am older a bit than I was; 
There’s a trace of the gray in my hair 
You may not have noticed—because 
I hardly remember it’s there. 
I guess I am slow on the run, 
I can’t go as far or as fast; 
But one thing I haven’t begun— 
And that is to live in the past. 


I have a few furrows, I know, 

That here on my brow you observe; 
I may have a wrinkle or so 

Where youth has a dimple or curve; 
For Time, as we walked on the way, 

Across it some shadows has cast— 
But still I am living today, 

And not in some day in the past. 


Some fellows will sit in the gloom 
And talk of the days that are gone; 
They live with one foot in the tomb 
When both might be seeking the dawn. 
They talk of the triumphs they won, 
And sigh that such things couldn’t last. 
There are lots of new things to be done!— 
But not if you live in the past. 


I pray that I never grow old, 
At least not as aged as that, 
And sit in tie sunshine and scold 
At ev’ry new thing men are at. 
I hope the Lord gathers me in 
While still my old heart’s beating fast— 
Will take me before I begin 
To kick and to live in the past. 





A Weak Stomach Is No Excuse 
In its rules for guests nailed on the inside of 
the room door the Hotel Bucklen at Elkhart, 
Ind., announces that ‘‘no allowance will be made 
for lost meals.’’ 





OTHER POETS THAN OURS 
The Forestry Engineers 


Misty mornings in the woods, 
Frost-cold nights and sun-bright noon, 
Sawmill singing all day long 

Like a locust in July, 

Sawmill running all night long— 
Hiss and hum and moan and sigh! 


Distance-dull the roar of guns, 
Like the thunder on the sea, 
Distance-clear the shrapnel puffs 
Warn of unseen enemy, 

Motor trains dust grim and long, 
Suggestively go rumbling by— 


Sawmill singing all day long 
Like a locust in July. 

Sawmill running all night long— 
Hiss and hum and moan and sigh! 


“News today? What says the communique? 
“Where’s the line? Ah, that’s the dope! 
“Quinze mille prissonier !” 

So we work and wait and hope, 

Fight the fight where patience wins, 
“Decorated?” With our sweat— 


Sawmill singing all day long, 
Like a locust in July. 

Sawmill running all night long, 
Hiss and hum and moan and sigh. 


We are in it, but apart 

We must sweat without the thrill, 
Not—of “arms,” comrades—of heart, 
We will “whoop ’er up” until 
“Narrow gage” its latest load brings 
And our work is done. 


Sawmill singing all day long 
Like a locust in July, 

Sawmill running all night long, 
Hiss and hum and moan and sigh. 


—PRrRIVATE Roy LAMPoRT, 8th Company, 20th Engi- 
neers. 


OTHERS THAN OURS 
Fir. 
Oil. 
Arizona. 
Tender and true. 
Fairbanks. 
Three-dollar shoe. 





COME ALONG, YOU SPRING 


Come along, you spring! Come along, you flow’rs!— 
I’ve just been settin’ right here for hours, 

I’ve just been waitin’ for days an’ weeks 

Till a bud comes up an’ a robin speaks. 


I have put my chair in the warmest spot 

When the sun was out (or the sun was not) 

An’ I’ve watched for spring while the long hours 
pass— 

Come along, you spring! Come along, you grass! 


I have set an’ longed for the days of spring, 
With the buds an’ birds an’ the ev’rything; 
I have set an’ hoped for a robin’s call 

An’ the first green leaf on the viny wall. 


Come along, you spring, with the joys you’ve got! 
I will set right here till you’re on the spot. 

Then I’ll tilt my chair by the shanty door— 
When you git here, spring—an’ I’ll set some more! 





Really about the only reason for pessimism 
in these days is the pessimist. 


THE HOUSE THAT MADE JACK FAMOUS 


‘*The house that Jack built!’’ Every babe that 
ever lisped a rime 

Has told the story o’er and o’er, and liked it 
every time. 

He’s celebrated North and South, 
West as well, 

Because he built his famous house, as children 
love to tell. 


and East and 


Oh, take a lesson from friend Jack—the moral 
there is plain: 

Who sings about a renting man who renting will 
remain? 

Who cares a lot about a man with no home at his 
back? 

And, if he’d never built a house, who’d ever heard 
of Jack? 


RANDOM 

One way to preserve the lumber business is to can 
the canceling retailer. 

A good many lumbermen are making 50 pereent— 
of what they ought to. 

And next the men might start a ‘‘Boss Your 
Own Home’’ movement, 

If the real estate men of Omaha want to start 
something they might start that new hotel. 

The Texas association will meet next week. It 
may be the Lone Star State, but it has a *A* 
association. 

Frank Cline says that ‘‘lumber is loaded.’’ All 
we are waiting for is for the home builder to tell 
us where to deliver it. 

‘«The clever man,’’ says Prof. Irving Fisher, of 
Yale, ‘‘is not he who waits’’—and we have had 
enough experience with waiters to know he is right. 

We aren’t very optimistic about the future of 
the young man who spends very much time reading 
what the teams are doing on their training trips. 

The furniture people are going to try to build 
up their export business, and we wish they would 
begin by exporting all the folding chairs they 
manufacture. 

A Chicago lumber concern recently interpreted 
the initials ‘‘F. O. K.’’ in an order to mean ‘‘ free 
of knots.’’ But the shipper might think it meant 
full of knots. 

The Government is going to sell thirteen of its 
army camps April 15 to the highest bidder. If you 
are thinking of camping out this summer this may 
be your opportunity. 

Bert Taylor rightly resents the tautology of the 
phrase ‘‘own your own home,’’ but, Bert, if it will 
make any man build a house we ought to be willing 
to overlook the language. 

People who appeal to other people to build be- 
cause it is patriotic might remember just how far 
they got with the argument that a man ought to 
patronize the home merchant. 

What interests us most is not the decision of the 
Arkansas supreme court that logs en route from 
woods to mill are not lumber, but a wild desire to 
get a peek at the lawyer who thought they were. 

Some of these people who have been wondering 
what part the wholesaler has in the lumber trade 
would know if they ever came down to the shore 
in Manhattan and found the Brooklyn bridge gone. 

A cost accounting expert lost part of his clothes 
while en route to Washington, but that is nothing 
new; many a man by not knowing anything about 
cost accounting has lost everything but his shirt. 









Homebuilders 
These Days 
Are Strong 
For Elegance 


and soft wood Wrapped and ready to ship from Chicago 
floors are not the average woman's idea 
of elegance. Show her how she can, 
without extravagance, substitute 


Acorn Brand 
“America’s Best Oak Flooring” 


and you will have made another pleased customer 
through whom you will sel other bills not only 
for new homes, but the replacing of old floors in 
.old homes. See the point? Something new that 
means more sales for you. 

Orders shipped same day received, and packa r 
car service to all points, which means delivery t 
following day. All %” thickness carefully aveneel, 
FREE OF CHARGE, with heavy paper, preventing 
damage in transit and at the job. 

This flooring is carefully manufactured, and the 
quality and milling are guaranteed on a basis of 
money back if not satisfactory for grade and mill 
work. Hundreds of satisfied agents and customers 
are now using it, and a trial order will make money 
jor you and your trade users of “Acorn Brand,” 


**We Sell to Dealers Only’’ 


Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 


Main Office and Mills, NASHVILLE, TENN. 
Branch Office and Warehouse, 


WESTERN AVE, CHICAGO, ILL. 














| Spruce 


Try a sample 
car. It will 
please you. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 


North Bend, Ore. 


Dry Box 
Spruce 
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Send For These Bungalow Books 


Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Homes 

—noted for comfort, beauty and 

adaptability to any climate, 

“Representative Cal. P 

53 Plans $2500 to $7000. ...60 cts. 
“West Coast Bungalows” 

72 Plans, $1200 to $2500. ..60 cts. 

“Little wa”? 
40 Plans, $500 to $2000. ...40 cts, 
GPECIAL $1.50 OFFER. Send $1.50 for all 3 books and FREE, 


get book of 75 special plans, also Garage plans.-..... 
Money back if wot satisfied. 


E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 764 Henne Bldg., Los Angeles 











Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S.A. 
Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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Farmers Want 
to Be Shown 


how they can 

savemoney by 

doing their 
own grinding. 
You can show 
themandbuild 
= profitable 


t-line to your 
business witha 


Monarch ™“c3' Feed Mill 


in your yard. Encourage the farmers to bring in their 
oats, corn, rye, buckwheat, etc. Not only can you show 
them the merits of this mill, but you can also stimulate 
lumber sales. 


Write today for a catalog. 


Sprout, Waldron & Co. 


P.O. Box 461, MUNCY, PA. 














POPULARIZE 


Your Lumber Yard with 


Nail Sack. . 
, Make every one of these workers in ‘ 


wood a present of a 


Troy Nail Apron 


Circulars and prices on request. 


q The Troy Carriage Sun Shade Co., "ws" _) 














**The House 
of 


HOTEL “ 
MARTINIQUE 


BROADWAY 32d & 33d Sts. 
NEW YORK 


One Block from Penna. Station. 








Baggage Transferred Free. 400 
Equally Convenient f. 
A a a fl BATHS 
or Business. —— 
Direct Entr to Rates:— 

i J ance 

‘way Subway and From $2 Per Day 
Hudson Tubes. eee 


A SPECIALTY 





155 Pleasant Rooms 
With Private Bath. 


$3 Per Day 


The Martinique Restaurants Are 
Well Known for Good Food 
and Reasonable Prices. 



















THE HARDINGE 


“Alert” “Poratie’ Clock 


Approved by all Underwriters 
Let us tell you more about it 


HARDINGE BROS., Inc. 


1777 Berteau Avenue CHICAGO 
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SHOULD STUDY FOREIGN LUMBER FIELD 

Norro.kK, VA., March 29.—While it had been ex- 
pected that at the annual meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association held here this week the 
question of final organization of the Carolina Wood 
iixport Corporation would be consummated, be- 
vause of some uncompleted details it was thought 
best to postpone final action until a later date. In 
a report made to the association by A. R. Turn- 
bull, of Norfolk, on ‘‘ Trade Relations’’ he referred 
to the proposed export organization and in the 
course of his remarks read extracts from a letter 
recently received by him from Col. William N. Tay- 
lor, who returned from France a short time ago 
after service in the United States Army, during 
which time he was a member of the Societe des 
Architects diplomes par le Gouvernement Francais 
on whose council before the war he represented their 
American associates. This is an active society com- 
prising in its membership nearly all the architects 
in France, which society made the customary price 
agreements with the contractors and at present is 
organized to allocate the work in the devastated 
areas. 

In his letter Colonel Taylor said that he had 
been deeply impressed with the possibility of the 
lumber export situation and expressed an abiding 
belief that, properly handled, exporting offers an 
unusually interesting and profitable field for a long 
time to come. Success in the foreign field, he said, 
depended largely at this time on the question of 
being organized and prepared to start at the proper 
moment. He also said that the Austrians are mak- 
ing a strong attempt to be ready to reopen busi- 
ness with their old clients and that the recent de- 
velopments of the peace conference coupled with 
the fall of the franc makes it look as if trading 
with the Central Powers soon will begin. He said 
the disturbance in the French exchange means that 
the French are afraid of German competition and 
that they are anxious to fight it in every way and 
if the Governments do not join to stop German com- 
petition the individual traders will, and will look 
for commercial help from the traders of the United 
States. 

Colonel Taylor had submitted to Mr. Turnbull a 
list of questions covering detailed information that 
should be gathered and made available for United 
States exporters during the time when the uncertain 
condition of Europe will prevent active participa- 
tion of American manufacturers in European trade, 
which will be the case probably for several months. 
Among the questions read by Mr. Turnbull from 
Colonel Taylor’s list on which it is desirable 
American exporters have complete information 
are the following: 

Would it not be desirable to know exactly how the 
foreign contractor pays for his lumber? 

What credit he needs and what securities he is able 
to offer? 

How European retailers and wholesalers conduct 
their commercial agreements and what would be the 
exact history of the financing of a piece of timber 
from the time it is delivered at a port in Europe to the 
time it takes its place in a piece of construction and 
how this payment is arranged for? ‘ 

On what factors is the European dealer’s credit 
based ? 

What are the differences in the manner of rating 
here and in Europe? 

What were the methods before this war and what 
will be the methods developed as a result of it? 

Have the European wholesalers and contractors 
means to pay? 

What are they? 

Are they cash, securities or commercial exchange? 

Or are they based largely on their credits with the 
bankers and with their clientele? 

What part will the French banks play in the han- 
dling of credits? 

What kinds of credits will be necessary ? 

Will the foreign banks be in position to carry these 
credits or will it be necessary for American bankers to 
do it? 

How far will the American export associations be 
compelled to carry credits themselves? 

Have the foreign brokers and underwriters the neces- 
sary credits to carry the merchants who will handle 
the American output? 

What are the credits of the different brokers? 

What are the conditions of competition between 
them? 

Are they able to combine into one buying account 
and one operating account and, if so, what size 
organizations are they able to make and how are these 
accounts financed ? 

What are the different kinds of lumber used ? 

Could any of the kinds of lumber which Europeans 
are accustomed to be replaced to advantage by lumber 
of a different type? 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of the 
different lumbers from the point of view of the con- 
tractors? 

What proportions of different kinds of lumber are 
habitually used? 

What are the standard sizes and would any changes 
of these standards be acceptable? 

What is the practice of the European wholesaler 
regarding the buying and selling of different wood 
products from one manufacturer? 

Should an export association handle several kinds 
of wood products or should there be an export asso- 
ciation for each type? 

Which conforms more nearly to the probable future 
practice of BHurope? 


What will be the effort of Russia and Austria to re- 
establish their lumber industry? 

Will they be able to cut lumber in the near future 
ont. bd 80, will they be able to extend credit necessary 
0 sell? 

If an American firm establishes itself and is able to 
give the necessary credits, would it be able to control 
the output of the Russian and Austrian forests, due to 
its ability to give this credit? 

What effort should the American lumber exporter 
make to aid the reéstablishment of European indus- 
tries in order to build up their activities and thus aid 
in the creating of a market for his goods, and how can 
it be done? 

How may the lumber export associations combine 
with other types of export associations handling differ- 
ent products altogether, in order quickly to reéstablish 
the industries consuming wood? 

How long will it take to establish a paying busi- 
ness * ao how much financial support will be neces- 
sary 

What are the nternal shipping facilities of Europe? 

What use can be made of the French canal system 
for distribution ? 

What are the possibilities of using France as a cen- 
ter of European trade, rather than England? 

Where will be the best distributing points? 

Will they continue to be Antwerp and the Belgium 
ports or will the harbor facilities newly established at 
Nantes, Lorient and Bordeaux offer advantages? 

What facilities the warehouses erected by the United 
States Government at these ports offer and should 
they be acquired? 

What are the European customs of delivery? 

Must we not conform exactly to these customs in 
this matter? 

How will the various possible outcomes of the peace 
congress affect the European merchant’s attitude 
toward us? 

What are the English and Swedish firms doing? 

What is the exact method employed by the English 
foreign trader? 

The relations of the English foreign trader to the 
broker in the foreign trade? 





CUTS PRICES FOR EXPORT LUMBER 


A radical cut in export lumber prices, amounting to 
$8 a 1,000 feet, has been effected by the Douglas Fir 
Exploitation & Export Co., with headquarters at San 
Francisco, Cal., which controls more than 75 percent 
of the output of the export mills on the Pacific coast. 
The new prices apply on all usual cargo assortments 
only and are as follows: For loading up ‘to June 
30, 1919, inclusive, $22 base H list; for loading July 
1 to Sept. 30, 1919, inclusive, $24 base H list; for 
loading Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, inclusive, $26 base H list. 

The new prices are conditioned on “the buyer naming 
the vessel and port of discharge and furnishing the 
full specifications for the contract, whether it be for 
one cargo or several cargoes, within ten days after the 
date of sale, we the company to give him a further 
contract entitling him to a rebate at time of shipment 
of $4 a 1,000 feet on all loading up to Sept. 30, 1919, 
only” no rebate has as yet been determined upon for 
loading October to December, inclusive. The old base 
price was $26 up to June 30. The new $22 price less 
the $4 rebate amounts to practically $18 base. 

General Manager A. A. Baxter, when interviewed by 
the AMBRICAN , LUMBERMAN’S representative at the 
company’s San Francisco office, said: 

We held the price for three and a half months after 
the armistice was signed, when there was practically 
no export business moving; but when business did be- 
gin to move the outside mills began to shade our prices 
just enough to get about 75 percent of the business. 
It was necessary to do something to give stability to 
the market and we thought that it was better to go to 
the bottom at one step instead of making several steps. 
It is hoped that this will steady the market and en- 
courage buying. ‘The object of the new sales plan with 
the rebate is to take care of all legitimate inquiries 
— come on the market but to discourage specula- 
tion, 


THE OFFSHORE SHIPPING MARKET 


A moderate amount of chartering of steam tonnage 
was reported during the last week, and a steady de- 
mand prevails for additional vessels, the orders being 
mostly for carriers to various European destinations 
at rates and on time basis. The offering of tonnage 
continued limited and is largely of American vessels, 
the supply of available foreign tonnage being unusually 
light. Rates are unsettled, with prompt boats com- 
manding full recent terms. 

The sailing vessel market was quiet thruout the 
last week, and there is but little change in the gen- 
eral conditions, A steady, moderate demand prevails 
for tonnage for offshore trading, but coastwise freights 
of all kinds are still scarce. Rates are a trifle easier, 
owing to increasing offerings of vessels available for 
fairly early loading. Only a limited amount of char- 
tering was reported during the week. Among the lum- 
ber charters reported were for the auxiliary schooner 
Risoer, 13842 tons, Gulf to the River Plate, at $60, and 
for the schooner Annie OC. Ross, 686 tons, Mobile to 
two ports in Martinique, at $28. 

High ocean rates and lack of steamer space con- 
tinue to check export trade development at New Or- 
leans, in spite of the easing of British restrictions. 
Parcel shipments of lumber are going forward from 
day to day, the volume depending upon cargo space 
available, but this movement is understood to be made 
up largely of stock shipped on orders long since booked. 
The movement to Caribbean and South American ports 
is also hampered by lack of steamer room, other 
freights being given the preference on the regular 
liners. Mexico is taking considerable stock and could 
absorb more, it appears, if there were shipping facil- 
ities. 

By general report, the foreign inquiry is brisk and, 
while it is agreed that the big drive for lumber will 
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not begin, so far as Europe is concerned, until the 
various governments get their bearings and European 
industry and trade is reorganized on a peace footing, 
the lack of ships seems to be the only thing standing 
in the way of an immediate increase of an export trade 
of very good proportions. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, is 
loading the wooden schooner Mahaska at this port 
with a solid cargo of pine for Buenos Aires. The 
cargo comprises approximately 1,200,000 feet, repre- 
senting a typical River Plate schedule, and will be 
cleared within the next few days. This is the first 
solid cargo to be cleared by the Great Southern com- 
pany out of New Orleans. In pre-war times the bulk 
of its export business was handled out of Gulfport. 

The other Gulf ports, handling cargo shipments as 
a rule, are clearing occasional cargoes on sailing ves 
sels and loading a steamer now and then. 

West coast millmen report the receipt of more in- 
quiries for cargo lumber during the last week than 
for some time. A further reduction in freights to 
Europe is expected by cargo shippers before long and 
they look for it to stimulate export lumber trade ma- 
terially. The first of a fleet of vessels, already fixed at 
a $45 freight to load lumber for Europe, arrived in 
this week. It is the auxiliary schooner Cap Palos, 
which is under charter to A. F. Thane & Co., who 
have contracted for her cargo of railroad ties from the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., the Dempsey Lumber 
Co., Danaher Lumber Co. and the Puget Sound Lumber 
Co. mills. It is unofficially reported that another ves- 
sel now on the Sound will come here to load lumber. 
The schooner Cap Horn by the Ocean Lumber Co., the 
Cap Vert by A. F. Thane & Co. and the Cap Nord 
by the Pacific Export & Lumber Co. for Buenos Aires 
are among other lumber charters just reported. 

Cargo prices are firm and millmen say they are con- 
fident that as readjustment proceeds Europe will be a 
large fir customer, greater than ever before. Aus- 
tralia, South America and South Africa are expected to 
be heavier customers than they were even before the 
war, while indications are that water shipments to the 
Atlantic coast will be on a larger scale. 





LOW STOCKS IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Arrivals of foreign timber into Great Britain were 
very light during February, says the monthly wood 
circular issued by Farnworth & Jardine, timber and 
mahogany brokers of Liverpool, England, under date 
of March 1. Stocks, more particularly those of soft- 
woods, are at a low mark and require replenishing, 
continues the circular. Itemizing the stocks, the fol- 
lowing is said of North American and the principal 
competing woods : 


CANADIAN Woops.—Pine timber: The consumption 
from Manchester was 6,000 cubic feet, leaving the total 
stock in Mersey district at 10,000 cubic feet. Waney 
pine—First-class: No stock in Liverpool. Second- 
class : Seldom inquired for. Square pine, red pine, oak: 
Stocks exhausted. Hlm: No import or consumption ; 
stock remains at 6,000 cubic feet, stored in Manches- 
ter. Pine deals: No arrivals; deliveries small; hold- 
ings are very light. 

NEW BRUNSWICK AND NOvA ScorTiaA Spruce AND 
PINE DEALS Erc.—tThe import to the Mersey, including 
the Manchester Canal, totalled only 930 standards. 
This was exceeded by the consumption, viz., 1,590 
standards, which leaves a stock of 8,660 standards, 

Bircu.—Logs: About 5,000 cubic feet imported and 
as the consumption amounted to 7,000 cubic feet stocks 
are further reduced and very small. Planks: No ar- 
rivals ; nominal consumption ; stocks light. 

UNITED Starks Woops.—A moderate import during 
the last month for Government account. About 250 
carloads of imported American hardwood lumber were 
sold by auction “without reserve” on Feb. 27 by order 
and for account of the controller of timber supplies. 

PirtcH Pinkt.—Hewn: No arrivals or sales reported. 
Sawn: The arrivals to Liverpool and Manchester during 
February amounted to 27,000 cubic feet compared with 
90,000 cubic feet last year. The deliveries were light 
and disappointing. Planks and boards: The few ar- 
rivals met with good demand. Sleepers: A part cargo 
is landing at Liverpool. The 620 standards arrived 
in Manchester in January have passed into consump- 
tion. 

Unirep States Staves.—Imports have again been 
moderate, comprising practically all dressed stock for 
which the demand has fallen off somewhat and the 
cooperage business generally continues unsatisfactory. 
Canada butt staves: No arrivals and stock. White and 
red oak 60-inch pipes: No arrivals. The demand for 
white oak is active and values continue extreme. New 
Orleans hogsheads and barrels: Have not been im- 
ported. There is a fair inquiry and stocks are light. 
Boston and New York cleft staves: There have been 
practically no imports and the demand continues for 
heavy 54-inch pipes. Dressed hogsheads, both red and 
white oak: Have arrived in excess of the demand for 
palm oil requirements and values are lower. Stocks 
in coopers’ hands increased, 

Sequoia (Californian Redwood).—No import; stock 
unaltered. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA AND OREGON PINE.—Liverpool re- 
ceived an import of 40,000 cubic feet. Double this 
quantity moved into consumption; the present stock 
stands at 121,000 cubic feet. 

Sitver Sprouce.—Moderately imported and mostly 
went into consumption. 

BALTIC AND EvroPEAN Woops.—-lir timber: Business 
impracticable. Red and white deals: About 300 stand- 
ards went to Manchester, deliveries fair, stocks amount 
to 8,940 standards, the bulk being held in Manchester. 
Flooring boards: Again Manchester received the only 
import, viz., 230 standards. Small consumption leav 
ing stocks exceedingly light. 

The following prices on North American woods pre- 
vailed on March 1: 


FROM THE UNITED STATES EtTc.— 








Pitch pine: £e¢€g. @ €. 
Hewn, cuble foot.....cccrs- 060@0T 8 
Sawn, cubic foot............ 05 6@o0T 8 
Deals and _ boards, prime, 

OCANGATE os nccccesccescse 40 0 0@ 60 0 0 
Deals, standard, standard...40 0 0 @ 54 0 0O 
Deals, merchantable, stand- 

CO Seaeererr’ ee Ae 35 0 0@48 0 0 
Deals, 8S. BE. & 8., standard. . 


Sleepers, standard ......... 30 0 0 42 0 0 
K D saps, standard......... 30 0 0 @ 42 0 0 
Whitewood : 
Logs (prime), cubic foot.... 0 3 0@ 0 4 6 
o — and boards, cubic foot 0 4 6 @ 015 O 
ak : 
COM, CURBS THGb.. 6 56 8 kc. 5. cic 0 5 0 @ 0 6 6 
Wagon planks, cubic foot.... 0 6 6 @ 0 7 6 
Coffin planks and boards, 
CU NG, 6 <6 ale KS 
uartered planks rds 
e cubic foot sate _— ce ¥s 05 0@ 09 0 
Plain planks and _ boards, 
Ue eee 
Ash: 
Round logs, cubic foot....... 05 O@ OTF 6 
Planks and boards, cubic foot 0 5 0 @ O12 6 
Hickory : Round logs, cubic foot 0 5 0 @ O 6 6 


Elm : Round logs, cubie foot.... 0 0@ 0 6 6 
Maple: 

Round logs, cubic foot...... 05 0@ 0 6 6 

Prepared flooring, standard..20 0 0 @ 30 0 O 
Cypress: Boards, cubic foot.... 0 4 6@ 0 7 
Satin walnut: Boards, cubic | 

Pe tnceeKcececnase Gus 040@ 07 6 

Hazel pine: Boards, cubic foot 
Walnut: Canadian and Amer- 


on 


TCGR, CURIE 100b...cccccces 07 6@ 012 6 
Sequoia (Californian redwood), 
CO” rar 06 0@ OO TFT 6 


FroM British AMERICA— 
Yellow pine timber : 
Quebec, square pine, cubic foot 0 4 0@ 0 5 O 
Quebec, waney board, cubic ft. 0 4 6@ 0 5 6 
St. John, 18-inch average, P 
0 


CURED TOE ec ccceciccoess 0@ 0 5 0 

i Pie; CUDIE 1608... cccccss ©98e@e@@ees4ssé 
Oak: 

First quality, cubic foot..... 0 7 0@ 010 0 

Second quality, cubic foot... 0 5 O0O@ 0 7 6 
Ge Bands Khas woenus 0 7 6@ #010 O 
pO a a” ee 05 0O@ O 
Birch: 

St. John, cubic foot........ 0 5 @ 0 7 6 

Quebec, cubic foot........e. 05 6@0T7 6 

Nova Scotia ete., cubic foot.. 0 4 6@ 0 7 O 
Birch planks, cubic foot....... 0 60@ 0 8 0 
Deals, Quebec, yellow : 

First quality, standard...... 52 0 0 @ 6 0 0 

a4 


Second quality, standard... .4f 
Third quality, standard. .....4 
Deals, spruce: 
St. John, Miramichi ete., 
EE 60. dives chee ceases 28 0 @ 32 0 O 
Nova Scotia, ete., standard..27 0 0@ 381 0 O 
a, spruce etc., standard..30 10 0 @ 37 0O O 
ne: 
British Columbian and Oregon 


logs, cubic foot........... 05 6@0T 6 
British Columbian and Oregon 
planks, standard ........ 36 0 0@ 43 0 0 





BRITISH LUMBER TRADE TERMS 


Will you kindly explain in your columns the follow- 
ing terms used in quoting prices on lumber to Eng- 
land: Deals and battens; per square; 100 feet super ; 
standard; slating battens and strips, and matched 
lining? Also what lengths are most called for in the 
overseas market? Is it 12- to 16-foot, same as here? 
INQuiry No, 29. 

{Thruout Great Britain the term standard gener- 
ally refers to what is known as the Petrograd standard, 
equalling 165 cubic feet, or 1,980 of the board feet 
used as lumber measurement in the United States. 
The British wholesale trade generally sells boards, 
battens, deals, planks etc. by the standard, but boards 
are also sold by cubic measurements. 

“Square” is the trade term for the cubic foot. Hence 
if lumber is quoted at so many shillings a “square” it 
means so many shillings a cubic foot, or 12 feet, board 
measure. The term “super” is applied to superficial 
feet and is merely a shortening of a long word, 

Deals are pieces of timber 12 feet or more in length, 
6 inches and over, but not exceeding 11 inches in 
width, and 2% and over, but not exceeding 41% inches 
in thickness. Battens, or strips, are pieces up to but 
not including 14% inches in thickness, and up to but 
not including 8 inches in width. Pieces having the 
same dimensions as those above, except as to lengths, 
being shorter, are termed ends. The British slating 
battens are equivalent to the American roofing strips 
and matched lining to our matched sheathing. 

Lengths are the same and have the same position 
in the British market as in the American. When cut- 
ting for the continent, however, it should be remem- 
bered that the metrical system of measurement is used 
there and that sizes accordingly differ from ours. For 
instance, the standard length in France is 134% feet. 
Epiror.] 


TRAFFIC CONTROL MANAGERS NAMED 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 31.—According to advices 
received here from Washington today an important 
change in connection with the movement of traffic via 
the North Atlantic ports has just been made, the 
freight traffic committee going out of office today and 
its place being taken by the traffic control managers, 
one from each of the six ports affected. The traffic 
committee has had control of the movement of and 
issuance of permits for freight traffic via the ports 
of Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Nor- 
folk and Newport News. 

The traffic control managers named are: L. H. 
Peters, Chamber of Commerce, Boston; B. M. Flippin, 
141 Broadway, New York; A. J. Ball, Room 463 Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia; F. J. Couse, B. and O. 
Central Building, Baltimore; C. H. Freeman, Norfolk, 
and W. L. Devine, Newport News. 

The managers will receive applications for com- 
mercial export freight from the agents of the steam- 
ship lines booking the cargo from the port and from 
the representatives of the foreign governments and 
the United States Food Administration, upon their 
assurance of definite ocean tonnage being assigned. 
The permits for carload export freight will be issued 
at the port from which the property is to be exported, 
bearing serial numbers, with the prefix G. O. C. and 
the name of the port as a suffix. There are also a 
number of regulations with regard to domestic freight 
during embargoes and when the movement of freight 
is free. 
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Burglaries are less insi-' 
dious than a few UN- 
CERTAIN ACCOUNTS. 


—INSURE— 


The Law and Collection Dept. 


OF 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of in- 
stalling. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bldg., CHICAGO 








Let Us 


Play Safel!  Eiah. Your 
Timber Titles 


We examine to the very heart of the title. 
Territory unlimited. 


Birmingham Title & Guaranty Co. 


J. K. BROCKMAN, Gen'IMg. BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


LUNHAM & MOORE 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 


Forwarding Agents Marine Insurance 


New York, Produce Exch. 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight contracts 
and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We handle all 
classes of cargo and have Special Department handling Export 
Lumber Shipments. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


JASPER LEMIEUX FREDERICK LEMIBUX F. H. DAY a 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 
TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


1319-20 Whitney Bank Bidg. 
a Phone Main 2479 


Timber Lands Bought and Sold 


Timber and Pulp Wood Estimates 
R. R. Bradley, Globe-Atlantic Bidg., 


Consulting Forester ST. JOHN, N. B. 


30 years’ 
experience 
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| TIMBER ESTIMATES 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Old Town, Maine 
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CHOICE 


Birch and Maple 


10 cars 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 
5 cars 4/4 No. | Common Birch 
8 cars 4/4 No. 2 Common Birch 
| cars 4/4 No. 3 Common Birch 
car 5/4 Ist & 2nd Birch 
H cars oe a ; Common Birch 
2 cars 5/4 3 Common Birch 
2 cars 6/4 Ne: 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 
f car 6/4 No. | Common Birch 
{car 6/4 Nos. | & 2 Common Birch 
f car 8/4 No. | Com. & Btr. Birch 
car 4/4 No. | Com. & Btr. "> Maple 
5 cars 4/4 No. 1 Common Hard Maple 
i Com. & Btr. Hard. Maple 


2 cars 6/4 No. 
3 cars 6/4 nee , &2 Gon. ae Maple 
4 cars 8/4 — & Btr. Hard Maple 


3 cars 10/4 No. { Com. & Bir. Hard Maple 
fcar 12/4 No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 


Dry Stock—A 1 Service 


Brooks & Ross Lumber Co. 


SCHOFIELD, WIS. 











+Redwoodh 


is just the thing for interior and ex- 
terior trim, siding, shingles, doors, 
window frames, lath, lumber, etc. 
Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHICAGO New York, 


Exchange, 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, 404 Grand Ave., Temple Bldg. 











M.C.Rumley, Geo. F. Wood,V.-Pres. 


R. A. Allison, Sec’y.-Treas. 
President. Scranton, Pa. 


Hairston, Ala, 


Rumley-Allison Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Yellow Pine and Hardwood Lumber 


Northern Sales Office: 
420-1 Scranton Real Estate Bldg. 


SCRANTON, PA. 


610-13 Alston Bidg., 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








E. F. ALLISON, Pres, M. C. RUMLEY, Sec’y.-Treas. 
Bellamy, Ala. Hull, Ala, 


Big Sandy Lumber Co. 


Incorporated 
Manufacturers of 
Shortteat YEllow Pine 


Hull, (Testo) Ala. 


Telegraph via 
uscaloosa 








Pacific Creo-Wood Pipe 


Trade Mark — Registered 


Korrugo Wood Blocks 


Patented and Trade Mark Registered 


PACIFIC CREOSOTING CO. 
Northern Life Building, SEATTLE, U.S.A. 











WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


honors Panama-Pacrie GRAND PRIZE 
een eens sonata 


international Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 








CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, 
scantling, square timber and saw 
logs. Morocco $8, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN L' , Publisher, 431 So, Dearborn St., Chicago 


GOVERNMENT ASKED TO BAN TRANSIT CAR 


(Concluded from Page 44) 


industry does not feel that the Railroad Administration 
should be called upon to make this sacrifice in revenue 
under its present financial difficulties, but does feel 
that here is an opportunity for the railroads to give 
real service and codjperate in the general movement for 
prompt return to normal business activities and price 
stabilization, by the elimination of this transit car 
evil, which is a large factor in price fluctuation and 
instability in the lumber business, and consequently 
in the building industry. 


Mr. Stroebel and other opponents of the transit 
car called attention to the fact that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission passed upon the question in 
connection with tariffs filed by the Southern Rail- 
way and other roads designed to eliminate the 
transit car. 

The commission held that the transit car had a 
place in the general scheme of things, but suggested 
certain restrictions to prevent abuses. It was 
stated by one of the traffic officials that the re- 
consignment tariffs are now uniform. 


Defends Practice as Essential 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D, C., April 3.—Other wholesalers 
at the hearing were John R, O’Neill, chairman of 
the river and rail committee of the Cincinnati 
Lumber Club, and H. G. Pfister, president of the 
M. B, Farin Lumber Co., Cincinnati. 

Mr. Davies will file his brief with the Railroad 
Administration Thursday. Mr. Bowen probably 
will file a supplemental statement, replying to the 
contention of counsel for the wholesalers. In his 
brief Mr. Davies says in part: 


On or about March 10, 1919, at a conference held by 
certain members of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Association and certain members of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association, a special 
committee was appointed to petition the director gen- 
eral of railroads for the temporary abolishment of the 
practice of reconsignment. The National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association is composed of certain large 
manufacturers of lumber and forest products. The 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association is an asso- 
ciation consisting of a very small minority of the retail 
lumber dealers of the country. The National Bureau 
of Wholesale Lumber Distributers (Inec.) asked that a 
hearing be granted it before any action was taken by 
the Railroad Administration. ‘The National Bureau, 
representing one great branch of the lumber industry, 
which is one of the basic industries of the country, de- 
sires to register its protest against the action pro- 
posed by the interests mentioned. 

The use of the right to reconsign shipments operates 
to the advantage of the small manufacturer, the whole- 
saler, the retailer, the railroad and the public. 

The practice of reconsignment is necessary to enable 
many small mills to remain in business. Lacking capi- 
tal, it is impossible for the small mill operator to store 
large stocks to fill assorted orders. 

The small shingle manufacturer on the Pacific coast 
is confronted with similar conditions. He has not 
the shed room in which to store shingles and, even if 
he had, it is not practicable to hold shingles after be- 
ing dried. Were it not possible to put cars in transit 
immediately so that the wholesaler could reconsign 
them for prompt delivery wherever the demand existed, 
these manufacturers would probably have to go out 
of business. 

The right of reconsignment is of great value to the 
wholesaler. It enables him with his expert knowledge 
of market conditions to control the flow of lumber so 
that the supply may be equalized and made responsive 
to demand conditions. The wholesaler may divert 
lumber from markets already glutted, sending the cars 
to points of active demand, thus placing the industry 
on & more sound economic basis. 

The existing right of reconsignment is of advan- 
tage to the retail lumber industry with the possible 
exception of the large retail dealers. By buying re- 
consigned cars the retailer is enabled to buy his prod- 
uct at the prevailing market price at the time he needs 
it, thus avoiding the risks of fluctuations in the market. 

The abolition of the right of reconsignment would 
work a severe hardship on the great majority of the 
retail dealers of the country and would tend to force 
many of the small retailers out of business because 
of their inability to procure additional capital. 

This brief is respectfully submitted for the purpose 
of submitting some of the reasons why a large portion 
of the lumber industry of the United States maintain 
that this right of reconsignment of cars is based upon 
sound economic principles, and redounds to the benefit 
and advantage of thousands of small mills and many 
hundreds of legitimate wholesale merchants of lumber, 
and many thousands of legitimate retail merchants of 
lumber as. well as the public interest which is con- 
cerned with the preservation of a fair and regulated 
competitive order industry which is consonant with 
the principles of government in this country. 
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FINANCES FOR CUT-OVER LAND WORK 


New Or.EANS, La., March 31.—In a report to 
the cut-over land committee of the Southern Pine 
Association Director A. G. T. Moore of the cut- 
over land department submits some information of 
general interest regarding the plans for financing 
the Southern Settlement & Development Organiza- 
tion, which has been rendering notably excellent 
service in this field during the last several years. 
Originally the organization was financed largely by 
the railways serving the territory it was helping to 
develop. When the railways were taken over for 
operation by the Government, their appropriations 
for maintenance of development work were cut 
off. Organizations of the cut-over land owners 
have been assisting the continuance of the work 
since. At a recent meeting of the organization’s 
budget committee, held in Savannah, plans for in- 
creasing its support were discussed. 


Mr. Moore’s reports to his own association com- 
mittee that a special committee, composed of Mr, 
Warfield; chairman of the railway securities or- 
ganization; Mr. Ucker, of the Settlement & De- 
velopment Organization, and himself, was named to 
seek the codperation and financial aid of the great 
interests having a direct stake in the development 
of the cut-over lands. These include the great 
packing companies, which are interested in increas- 
ing the live stock supply; the farm machinery 
companies, having a direct interest in the ex- 
pansion of the farm acreage, and the powder com- 
panies, which sell explosives for agricultural and 
industrial uses such as stump blasting ete. It is 
hoped to enlist the support of these interests in 
the Settlement & Development Organization and 
its work, and thus to increase its support to the 
point where its plans for the coming year may be 
carried forward without interruption or restriction 
by lack of funds. 





ACCEPTS POST IN THE ORIENT 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 29.—George E. Lam- 
mers, of Spokane, manager of the 8. H. L. Lumber 
Co., will leave in a few days for the Orient to take 
charge of an office in the interest of import and 
export trade to be carried on by the Chiam Com- 
mercial Co., composed of Spokane men and money, 
recently organized. As a captain in the 20th En- 
gineers (Forest), Mr. Lammers saw several months’ 
service in France and returned only recently from 
overseas. Mrs. Lammers will accompany him to 
the Orient. 





STACKER SAVES 75 PER CENT OF LABOR 


MeripiAN, Miss., March 31.—The Soule Steam 
Feed Works of this city has just closed a most sat- 
isfactory sale of eleven machine edge lumber stack- 
ers to the Southern Lumber Co., of Warren, Ark., 
upon which delivery will be made as early as pos- 
sible. Manager Bullington reports a splendid de- 
mand for Soule lumber stackers this spring. With 
labor scarce and inefficient a lumber stacker is con- 
sidered an absolute necessity around most sawmills. 
It is claimed that the use of the Soule stacker saves 
from 50 to 75 per cent of labor cost in addition to 
making it possible to get 25 percent more lumber 
on a kiln truck. 





Problems of the Industry as 
Viewed by the Salesman 
This subject will be dealt with inter- 
estingly at the American Lumber Con- 
gress in Chicago April 15 by Harry T. 
Kendall, sales manager of the Kirby-Bon- 
ner Lumber Co., Houston, Tex. 











NEW LUMBER COMPANY INCORPORATED 


ASHLAND, Ky., March 31.—The Dawkins Lumber 
Co. has been incorporated for $1,000,000 to develop 
a tract of 40,000 acres of virgin timber in Magoffin 
and Knott counties, Kentucky. The new corpora- 
tion will take over the Big Sandy and Kentucky 
River Railroad. W. H. Dawkins is president, F. W. 
Fletcher, vice president, and W. E. Berger, secre- 
tary and treasurer, Ashland, Ky., will be head- 
quarters, 





NAVAL EXPORT CORPORATION STARTS 
BUSINESS 


New Or.eans, La., March 31.—The American 
Pitch Pine Export Corporation, organized by a 
group of strong southern pine companies east of 
the Mississippi River, will formally begin busi- 
ness tomorrow in the suite of offices formerly oc- 
cupied by the Southern Pine Emergency Bureau in 
the Audubon Building. For the last two weeks the 
office quarters have been undergoing alterations to 
meet the needs of the new occupant, and it will be 
several days before this work is completed. W. J. 
Sowers, manager of the new company, declined to 
make any statement today regarding the company’s 
business plans or prospects. Its plans were out- 
lined in a general way, of course, when the an- 
nouncement of its organization was made during 
the annual meeting of the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion last month. 

Arrow" 


TO OPEN THE GOLF SEASON 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., April 1—The Philadelphia 
Lumbermen’s Golf Club has announced that its 
opening meeting and tournament for this season 
will be held at the Riverton Golf Club on Wed- 
nesday, April 23, The new tournament committee 
is —— of J. Anderson Ross, chairman; 
Maurice C. Burton, Frederick A. Benson, William 
H. Fritz and R. Wyatt Wistar. The handicap 
committee will be chosen from among these. 
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TIE MEN RESENT GOVERNMENT METHODS 





Declare Arbitrary Inspection Threatens Industry’s Existence—Will Present Their 
Case at Washington —Their Protest in Detail 





PORTLAND, ORE., March 29.—About one hundred 
cross tie manufacturers and dealers from western 
Oregon and Washington assembled in mass meet- 
ing here tonight at the Multnomah Hotel for the 
purpose of taking some action that would lead to a 
discontinuance of the system now practiced by 
the Government Railroad Administration in the 
purchase of railroad ties. 

The meeting was called by the Western Oregon 
Tie & Lumber Association, with headquarters at 
Eugene, Ore., and the Lewis River Tie & Lumber 
Mills Association, with headquarters in Portland. 
H. B. Van Duzer, manager of the Inman, Poulsen 
Lumber Co., of Portland, accepted the invitation to 
act as chairman for the meeting. Among those 
present were members of the various lumber and tie 
associations and a number of manufacturers and 
dealers not affiliated with any organization. 

A number of resolutions were suggested and dis- 
cussed but those passed are practically the same 
as that passed about two months ago at a meeting 
of the Western Oregon Tie & Lumber As- 
sociation at a meeting held in Albany. 

In speaking of the system employed, particularly 
in regard to inspection, the manufacturers said 
that great quantities of perfectly good ties are 
being thrown out with the result that the cost of 
production is made so high as to kill the industry 
under prevailing prices. This applies more partic- 
ularly to the mills of the Willamette Valley which 
have to sell their product to or thru the purchas- 
ing agent of the Southern Pacific. 

One mill owner declared in no soft language 
that all sorts of high handed methods were em- 
ployed in handling the tie situation, mentioning 





Co-ordination of Trade Exten- 
sion Activities by Manufac- 
turer and Retailer 


J. A. Mahlstedt, New Rochelle, N. Y., 
vice president of the Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association of the State of New 
York, will have some mighty interesting 
remarks to make on this subject at the 
April 14 session of the American Lum- 
ber Congress to be held in Chicago. 











among other things that inspectors would mark ties 
which they refused to accept. He added: 

These ties are good ties, and would readily sell under 
the old rules as first class ties, and I for one refuse to 
permit these inspectors to mark them as long as they 
are my property. I told the inspectors plainly that 
they could mark any tie that they decided to purchase 
but had to leave the others alone, as they belonged 
to me. 

Many other instances were quoted where the in- 
spectors had dealt arbitrarily with the manufac- 
turers and made things miserable in general. 

The Lewis River tie men are not so much affected 
by the Government regulations as are the Willa- 
mette Valley men, because they have outlet to 
water shipments and hence are in position to sell 
in the open market, but they feel that they should 
assist the valley men in their fight for justice. 

It was announced before the close of the meeting 
that Oswald West, former governor of Oregon, 
now an attorney of Portland, had been engaged to 
go to Washington to carry on the campaign for 
redress, and he will leave in a few days to remain 
at the capital till something is accomplished. It 
was feared that without a personal representative 
on the ground the matter would be per- 
mitted to drag along to the great damage of the 
industry. Many of the mills in the upper Willa- 
mette Valley have already closed and others will be 
forced to do so, unless a remedy is furnished soon. 

Following are the preamble and resolutions passed 
at the meeting: 


WHEREAS, Prior to the control of the railroads- of 
this country by the United States Government we had 
the broadest possible opportunity of marketing our 
products; i. e., every railroad in the United States 
was a potential competitor for same and we could sell 
our product to any railroad in the United States; and 


WHEREAS, This broad market has now been taken 
from us and restricted to the most narrow limits in 
disposing of our ties; i. e., our market being limited 
to one man, the purchasing agent of the railroad system 
on which our mill is located, on account of regulations 
of the purchasing department of the United States 
Railroad Administration prohibiting the purchasing 
agent of the railroad from buying the ties.at points 
located on another road except thru the. purchasin 
agent of the road on which said ties are produced ; an 


WHEREAS, Prior to this regulation established by the 
purchasing department of the United States Railroad 
Administration each railroad was permitted to buy ties 
of a grade and quality suitable to its particular needs, 
thereby enabling us to dispose of all the grades pro- 
duced by us advantageously to ourselves and econom- 
ically to the railroad ; and 

WHEREAS, This has been changed and a theoretical 
grade of ties has been established by the purchasing 
department of the Railroad Administration, neces- 
sitating our wasting a considerable portion of our 
product in side-cut in order to comply with the unneces- 
sarily harsh and arbitrary action of individual inspec- 
tors; and 

WHEREAS, This system is not only causing us severe 
loss in the waste of material but is an additional and 
unnecessary cost to the railroad thru the employment 
and expense of unnecessary inspectors, and is of no 
advantage to the railroads from the fact that many 
ties are rejected that are fully as serviceable as the 
ones received ; and 

WHEREAS, We believe that the quality of ties which 
performed satisfactorily the services required of them 
by the different railroads of the United States prior 
to the time of war will perform the same service in 
the future; and 

WHEREAS, The purchasing department of the United 
States Railroad Administration established a fixed price 
for cross ties and posted notices of such prices in all 
the stations of the railroads in our section ; and 


WHERBPAS, Representatives of the purchasing depart- 
ment assured us repeatedly that these prices would be 
paid for all the ties which we could produce prior to 
July 1, 1919, thereby encouraging us to expand our 
on purchase additional equipment, timber ete. ; 
anc 


WHEREAS, Now the representatives of the purchasing 
department of said railroads have canceled these prices 
and now advise us that they will not pay the price 
heretofore promised us, but will negotiate with us in the 
future for ties; and 


WHEREAS, Said negotiations for our ties are already 
in the hands of the purchasing agents under the rail- 
roads on which we are located, they being able by 
virtue of their autocratic authority to reduce the 
prices below the cost of production, we being prohib- 
ited from combining and agreeing upon a price which 
we will charge for our ties as such action would be in 
violation of the Sherman antitrust law; and 

WHEREAS, These conditions and these actions of the 
representatives of the purchasing department of the 
United States Railroad Administration, particularly 
the purchasing agents of the railroads on whose lines 
we are located and on whom we depend solely for an 
outlet for our ties, are harmful to us and of no benefit 
to the railroads ; and 

WHEREAS, Under this procedure it is not possible to 
operate our plants and give labor employment; and 

WHEREAS, We, appreciating the unbusinesslike and 
harmful oppression now placed upon our industries, 
have been compelled in many instances already to close 
our mills, and a very much larger number of our plants 
will be compelled to close in the immediate future 
unless better conditions are presented ; and 

WHEREAS, There is an enormous number of unem- 
ployed labor in the Pacific Northwest today, this 


number growing with further stagnation of industry‘ 


and the return of the soldiers and sailors from the 
war; and 


WHEREAS, This unemployment situation is regarded 
as a serious menace to social conditions at present as 
well as a grievous wrong to the patriotic men and 
women who have supported the cause of the nation dur 
ing the war; and 

WHEREAS, We hold that such conditions are unneces- 
sary if the Federal Government would only adapt 
itself to the approved business methods that were 
employed by the railroads prior to their control by the 
United States administration. Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we place these facts before the gov- 
ernor, the senate and house of representatives of the 
States of Oregon and Washington, and that a copy 
be sent to the Oregon and Washington senators and the 
Oregon and Washington representatives in Washington, 
PD. C., and that they be asked to use their influence to 
cancel this present arrangement and to instruct the 
Railroad Administration to allow the different railroads 
of the United States thru their purchasing agents to 
obtain their ties in the same efficient and economical 
manner which they did before the war; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent 
to Walker D. Hines, director general of the railroads 
of the United States, at Washington, and to Mr. Henry 
B. Spencer, chairman of the central advisory com- 
mittee of the United States Railroad Administration, 
at Washington, D. C. 


The next meeting will be held upon call of Sec- 
retary O. H. Ball, of the Western Oregon Tie & 
Lumber Association. 





THERE WILL BE MORE BIG TIE ORDERS 
ABERDEEN-HoquiAM, WASH., March 29.—That 
the order for 8,000,000 feet of ties, recently award- 
ed the Eureka Cedar, Lumber & Shingle Co., of 
Hoquiam, is only the beginning of orders that are 
to come from the railroads is the opinion of Victor 
Beckman, Seattle lumber expert who has been in 
the harbor country several days. In regard to 
this big tie order Mr. Beckman says that 125,000,- 
000 feet of ties are needed by the railroads annually 
for repairs, maintenance and construction but that 
the work has been almost at a standstill because of 
the war, that the entire railway trackage of the 
country is in need of rebuilding, and that there will 
be a demand for ties to rebuild about 6,000 miles 
of railroad in France that were destroyed during 
the war. 





PITTSBURGH 


Pacific Coast 
Products 


We are the Eastern Representa- 
tives of the Willapa Lumber Com- 
pany of Raymond, Washington, 
manufacturing and specializing in 
Spruce, Fir, Idaho and Soft West- 
ern White Pine, and various Coast 
products, in addition to selling the 
products of our own six hardwood 
mills. 


Babcock 
Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
43 Wall St., New York City 


1634 McCormick Building, 
Chicago, Ill 


Yellow Pine in 





115 Adelaide Ave., 
Providence, BR. 1, 


468 Alexander St. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1629 Land Title Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dime Savings Bank Building, 
Detroit, Mich. 


743 ees Grove Ave., 
South Bend, Ind. 


Johnstown, Pa. 








Ties and 


Car Material sae, 





THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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FOREST LUMBER CO. || 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


pha ll agy PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 



































THE WOODS  ontains the dest work of “The Lumber- 


man Poet,” including ‘“TODAY,” just 
By Douglas Malloch pow America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 





WEST VIRGINIA 





3 7.4.4) £010) d 
REPRESENTATIVE MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS 


Del 
‘ax TIMBERS 
For all kinds of Construction purposes. 


Also POPLAR and other Hardwoods. 
LONG SHIP TIMBERS a Specialty. 


The Parkersburg Mill Co. 














I PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
r 
William Whitmer & Sons 
Incorporated 


1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 


—Manufacturers and Wholesalers— 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONG and SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 
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try us » 
(Now on 


Our prices on the following 
may interest you. Let us quote you: 





20,000 ft. | 1/16”x2” Clear Maple Flooring 
35,000 ft. 13/16”x4” No. | & Better Maple Flooring 
60,000 ft. 8/4 No. 2 Common & Better Beech 
250,000 ft. 5/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

14,000 ft. 4/4 FAS Birch 

60,000 ft. 4/4 No. | and No. 2 Common Birch 
300,000 ft. 6/4 No. 2 Common and Better Eim 
150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

40,000 ft. 8/4 No. 3 Common Elm 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Beech 

150,000 ft. 6/4 No. 3 Common Maple 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 








y, 





For Quick Salex—7 
We have the following stock: 


5 Cars ca. 2's Soft Elm 
5 Cars ton‘ isc Hard Maple 


Write us for prices today. 








Gill-Andrews Lumber Co. 


YL WAUSAU, WISCONSIN v 





An Excellent’ Western Soft Pine 
in 1x6", 6", 10" & 12” s * 
No. 3 & No.4 Fag Immediate Shipment 
Idaho wie Pine, Northern White Pine and 
Norway— White Pine —, 


The John a King Lumber (e., 2 Cl. SyetARD Ay : 





MICHIGAN 
Poautifut _ 
Girch } 





\N 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 


Kam SHINGLES 
LATH 













uaa 
AIG OU Wit 














The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *; Hardwood. 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles 





Northern Forest Products 

















\ Reedley, Millerd Co. 


BAY CITY, MICHIGAN 
Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath. 
Attractive Prices on Lath 


for Illinois, Ohio and Michigan Deliveries 
Write for List Today. 




















Tell Us Your Needs in 


4-4 No. 1 Common and Better 
5-4 No, 2 Common and Better 
6-4 No. 1 Common and Better a 
10-4 No. ; Common and Better 


Common and Better 


Von Platen Lumber Company 


Millis at Iron Mountain, Mich. 














TRADE BOOMING IN THE INLAND EMPIRE 





Experienced Sawmill Workers Needed — Money Appropriated for Trails in 
National Forests—Big Cut of Government Timber Expected 





Mills Reopen After Shutdown 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 29.—The three mills of the 
Humbird Lumber Co, started work again this week 
after having been shut down since last December. 
“Our mill at Sandpoint, Idaho, which is three times 
as large as the mills at Kootenai, Idaho, and New- 
port, Wash., opened Tuesday and the other two mills 
started work Wednesday,” stated T. J. Humbird, presi- 
dent of the company. ‘The Newport plant will run 
two shifts of eight hours each, while the others will 
operate the day shift only. Later on we may put on 
night crews at the Sandpoint and Kootenai mills. We 
have done the usual general overhauling during the 
shutdown but no new machinery has been installed.” 

The Buswell Lumber Co, has sent out announcements 
to its friends and clients telling of its removal to 
Portland, Ore. after April 1. The move is made 80 
that the company’s offices will be nearer the mill at 
send, Ore., and to get in closer touch with the Coast 
markets, according to F. W. Buswell, president of the 
concern. Mr. Buswell says that the new office at Port- 
land will be the only sales office for the mills of the 
Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. at Bend, Ore. The com- 
pany has been located in Spokane since 1916. 

rm. A. Lindsley, vice president of the Lindsley 
Brothers Co., cedar products, has gone to Seattle to 
attend a conference of State and county Victory loan 
chairmen. Mr, Lindsley went as a lieutenant colonel 
of the intensive campaign to be held here. He intends 
later to go on to San Francisco, where plans for the 
campaign will be made, 

A comparison with facts taken from reliable au- 
thorities shows that from 1908 to 1918 Spokane’s 
lumber values increased from $16,000,000 to $30,000,- 
000; its output of industries of all kinds increased 
from $18,830,000 to $48,235,000 ; its factory employees 
increased from 5,200 to 9,480; wages to employees in- 
creased from $18,000,000 to $32,000,000; capital in- 
vested in factories from $16,434,000 to $47,097,000 ; 
and wages paid by these from $4,431,000 to $8,829,000. 

J. C. H. Reynolds, secretary-manager of the Spokane 
IXmployers’ Association and secretary of the Timber 
Products Manufacturers, who was at Olympia, Wash., 
during the sessions of the State legislature, will ex- 
plain laws enacted by the legislature at.a series of 
luncheons next week. He will address a meeting of 
lumbermen and woodworkers Thursday, April 3, deal- 
ing especially with amendments to the workingmen’s 
compensation act as they apply to the lumber indus 
try. 

J. M. Richards, wholesale lumber, is on a ten days’ 
trip to Minneapolis and other middle western points. 

Ray B. Canfield, assistant sales manager for the 
Blackwell Lumber Co, and the Panhandle Lumber Co., 
spent a few days this week at Spirit Lake and Coeur 
d’Alene, Idaho. F. W. Lewis, sales manager for the 
same concerns, is expected home shortly after a trip 
of several weeks thru the Bast and middle West. 

Don Lawrence, district representative of the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co., spent several days recently visiting 
points in the nearby lumber districts. 

KE. B. Flagg, office manager for the Milwaukee 
Lumber Co, at St, Maries, Idaho, passed thru Spokane 
this week on his way to west Coast points, where he 
will have a three months’ vacation. Mrs. Flagg ac- 
companied him. 

J. L. Goodwin, of Linfor, Idaho, who has been log- 
ging for the McGoldrick Lumber Co. and for Conley & 
Kroetch during the last winter, has been in Spokane 
for several days on business. “Logs have been excep- 
tionally hard to handle all winter,” said Mr. Good- 
win. ‘‘We have been bothered considerably by high 
water.” 

B. F. Pierce, manager of the Winslow Lumber Co., 
of Orin, Wash., was here this week on business. 

A, W. Laitd, manager of the Potlatch Lumber Co. at 
Potlatch, Idaho, was a Spokane visitor the latter part 
of the week. He was accompanied by his daughter, 
Miss Charlotte, 

District foresters are scheduled to meet here Mon 
day with Chief Forester Henry Solon Graves. The 
conference will discuss important forestry matters. 

According to a report from Leif Fredericks, in 
charge of the Federal employment bureau at Missoula, 
Mont., the lumber camps of western Montana have 
asked for additional men to carry on operations in 
that field, botH in the woods and in the big mills. 

The Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association has 
raised the annual dues from $12 to $15, beginning 
April 1, according to announcement of A. L. Porter, 
secretary. “The money is to be used to enforce 
payment of just and equitable claims against rail- 
roads,” said Mr. Porter. ‘There are many just claims 
that are not paid and we have retained H. C, Lust, a 
traflic attorney of Chicago, to assist in the prosecution 
of the cases.” There are 1,200 members in the asso- 
ciation. “Crop prospects never looked better than they 
do this spring and conditions are exceedingly favorable 
for a good year for the retail lumbermen,” stated Mr. 
Porter. ‘‘There’s an optimistic tone to all the letters 
from retail lumbermen thruout the West.” 

Box manufacturers apparently are still in the air as 
to what the price of apple boxes will be this year, ac- 
cording to reports. “In spite of the scarcity of west- 
ern pine box material there is a report from the Yakima 
district that a large contract has been let there for 
14 cents,” declared J. C. Barline, prominent box manu- 
facturer. “This is a cent or a cent and a half lower 
than the prevailing price last year. It is really too 
early to say just what the price will be this season.” 

J. R. Toole, prominent lumberman of Missoula, was 
here for a few days this week. 


W. F. Webb, a lumberman of Spirit Lake, Idaho, wag 
here on business this week, accompanied by Mrs, 
Webb. 

According to word from Wallace, Idaho, today the 
Pine Creek branch of the O. W. R. & N. Railway is to 
be extended to the forks of the creek by the Milwau 
kee Lumber Co. and thence up the west fork of that 
creek into the large body of timber owned by the com- 
pany. ‘The branch was started early in 1917, but the 
disastrous flood of that spring wiped out what work 
was accomplished and the work was not taken up 
again because of the war. The action of the lumber 
company is reported as necessary in order to tap a 
large body of high class timber owned on the west 
fork. The line originally was intended to serve sey- 
eral mines. 


Labor Shortage in Inland Empire 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 29.—There is already a 
shortage of experienced sawmill workers in the Inland 
Empire. The employment office of the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen could place a number of 
chain men at $4 a day, steam setters at 624%4 cents 
an hour, carriage riders at $4 and up, edgermen at 
from $4.85 to $5 and lath mill men at from $3.75 to $4. 

“We could also place a crippled soldier in an office 
position with a sawmill company,” said Capt. F. D. 
Birkholz,. “A man with an arm or leg gone could hold 
the position. There is a marked shortage of skilled 
workers in the sawmill business and many of such 
men on leaving the sawmills when they shut down 
in the fall took other positions, which they are re- 
taining.” 


Rebuilt Mill Ready by July 1 


MISSOULA, Mont., March 29.—Machinery for the re- 
constructed lumber mill of the Anaconda Copper Min- 
ing Co. at Bonner, Mont., now in course of building, 
will arrive within the next few weeks, the company 
having closed contracts with the Fowler-Stone firm 
of Milwaukee for appliances necessary in the operation 
of the plant, which was entirely destroyed by fire of 
unknown origin two months ago. Most of the ma- 
chinery will arrive within seventy-five days from 
March 15, the date the contract was signed, according 
to announcement, while the remainder will come as 
fast as possible, as it is the intention of the company 
to have the mill ready for operation by July 1. The 
prices paid for the machinery were extraordinary, be- 
ing far increased over those quoted in past years, ac- 
cording to Kenneth Ross, manager of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co. lumber department. 

Mr. Ross made a journey to the Pacific coast a few 
weeks ago for the purpose of investigating the feasi- 
bility of purchasing machinery used in the operation 
of the hundreds of coast spruce camps which sprang up 
during the war, being willing to take the machinery 
off the hands of the Government, which had no fur- 
ther use for it. He found, however, that it was not 
suitable for Montana timber, being constructed with a 
view toward utilization in manufacturing the heavier 
coast timber. 





Predicts Heavy Timber Cut 


MISSOULA, Mont., March 29.—The prospects of the 
logging industry in western Montana and northern 
Idaho have never been better, according to Assistant 
District Forester John F. Preston, who has returned 
to his headquarters after making the annual allot- 
ment trip thru the western part of the district. Pres 
ent indications are that the cut will be greatly in- 
creased, incidentally bringing the sales receipts figures 
for the district to a point where new records will be 
established. Over 200,000,000 feet of timber will be 
cut on national forest lands in the western section 
of the district, Mr. Preston asserts, the estimates be- 
ing as follows: 

Coeur d’Alene, 45,000,000 feet ; Kaniksu, 30,000,000 
feet; Flathead, 40,000,000 feet; Kootenai, 20,000,000 
feet; Pend d’Oreille, 15,000,000 feet ; St. Joe, 15,000,- 
000 feet; Blackfeet, 15,000,000 feet. 

U. S. Swartz, of the office of silviculture, is now in 
the Flathead Forest estimating stands of 100,000,000 
feet which may be disposed of this year. 

The value of the cut on the Kaniksu will be approxi- 
mately $140,000, while the Coeur d’Alene sales will 
bring a revenue of $125,000. 


To Build Trails in National Forests 


MISSOULA, MontT., March 29.—District Forester R. 
H. Rutledge has received word from Washington, D. C., 
announcing that allotments for trail work in the na- 
tional forests from the sum of $9,000,000 recently ap- 
propriated for highway construction had been com- 
pleted. Montana will receive $75,000, to be immedi- 
ately available, for the period ending July 1, 1920. 
Idaho will receive $120,000. 

This will permit the construction of 300 miles of 
trails in the national forests of Montana and of nearly 
500 miles in the Idaho forests located in District No. 
1. It is estimated that the cost of construction of 
trails for protective purposes is $250 a mile. 

Most of the $75,000 appropriation for Montana will 
be spent in western Montana forests, as it is planned 
to begin surveys in the Flathead, Cabinet, Lolo and 
Kootenai forests as soon as the weather will permit. 
According to the district forester, the trail construc- 
tion work will necessitate the employment of a large 
number of men, including engineers with practical 
qualifications, good construction foremen and other 
skilled workers, in addition to unskilled labor. 
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Examines Forest Service Allotments 


MissovuLa, Mont,, March 29,—Daniel D. Bronson, 
general inspector of the Forest Service, arrived here 
Thursday from Washington, D. C., for the purpose of 
examining the allotments for the fiscal year 1919, just 
completed by officers of District No.1. The allotments 
for the work of the Forest Service must meet with the 
approval of Mr. Bronson before the funds may be 
definitely appropriated. He is making a tour of the 
seven districts composing the Forest Service, checking 
all allotments for the year at the headquarters of each 
unit. 

The program prepared by the officials of District No. 
1 calls for the expenditure of approximately $1,500,000 
during the year beginning July 1, 1919. This includes 
salaries as well as all field work. 





To Lease Land for Grazing 
Borsp, IpaAHo, March 29.—Northern Idaho’s four 
timber protective associations, the Pend 4d’Oreille, 
Clearwater, Potlatch and Coeur d’Alene organizations, 
have been authorized by the State land board to lease 
their lands for grazing purposes on the basis of 20 
cents a head for sheep and 30 cents a head for cattle 
for the period of the grazing season. ‘The plan in 
question was ratified on recommendation of Ben E. 

Bush, land appraiser for northern Idaho. 


To Buy Mill Property on Instalments 


YAKIMA, WASH., March 29.—A rather unusual Dill 
of sale was recorded here this week. E. D. Evans 
covenants to buy the H. M. Gilbert mill property at 
Naches, Wash., consisting of sawmill, box factory and 
six factory houses, agreeing to pay $38,000 in instal- 
ments of $10,000 yearly, the first to be paid Jan. 1, 
1920, after the season’s run, and to supply Mr. Gilbert 
with his fruit boxes at a certain figure. Mr. Evans 
says he can pay for the business out of the profits 
without investing a cent. 





Monthly Meeting Held 


POTLATCH, IDAHO, March 29.—-The monthly meeting 
of the heads of departments and employees of the 
Potlatch Mercantile Co., operated by the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., was held at the Potlatch Hotel with 





The Architect’s Viewpoint of 
Wood Construction Standards 


This subject will be discussed by Sulli- 
van W. Jones, New York, chairman of the 
structural service committee of the 
American Institute of Architects, at the 
April 15 session of the American Lum- 
ber Congress in Chicago. 











George A. Phillips, of the Palace Store of Spokane, as 
principal speaker. <A. W. Laird, general manager of 
the Potlatch Lumber Co., acted as toastmaster. Mr. 
Phillips gave an interesting talk on salesmanship, fol- 
lowed by an address by A. A. McDonald, manager of 
the Mercantile Co. Forty-five guests were present. 


Students Visit White Pine Forests 


Moscow, IpAnHo, March 29.—The forestry students 
of the University of Idaho, accompanied by Prof. I. W. 
Cook, last week made a trip into the white pine forests 
near Potlatch. Prof. Cook and his party spent most of 
the time in the woods, observing the large logging 
operations and taking trips thru the timber. Two days 
were spent at the big mills at Potlatch and Bovill. 
This is the annual trip made by the forestry class of 
the university. 


Company to Have Big Lumber Cut 


SANDPOINT, IDAHO, March 29.-_-The Humbird Lum- 
ber Co. in its logging camps last winter cut 30,000,000 
feet of timber and during the coming summer will get 
out 20,000,000 feet more, all of which will be cut 
into lumber within the year by the company’s mills 
at Sandpoint, Kootenai and Newport, which began 
operating this week. One-half the output will be pro- 
duced at the Sandpoint mill and the other half will 
be about equally divided between the other two mills. 

The Humbird Co.’s camps are well organized by the 
“Four L’s’” and the company is experiencing little 
difficulty from I. W. W. malcontents. At Kootenai the 
company’s big boarding house is being converted into 
a club house for the “Four L’s,.” 


Mill to Be Improved 


NInK MILE, WASH., March 29.,—-The Long Lake 
Lumber Co. has placed a large new boiler in its mill 
at Nine Mile. A force of men was set to work this 
week putting in a new shotgun feed, bricking in the 
boilers and getting the mill ready for the season’s 
cut. There will be a battery of three large boilers 
and when complete this will be one of the uptodate 
mills in eastern Washington. 


To Specialize in Flume Construction 

NEWPoRT, WASE., March 29.—The Interstate En- 
gineering & Construction Co., incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Washington, has opened 
offices in Newport and will engage in the construc- 
tion and operation of engineering structures in gen- 
eral. H. A. Sewell, civil engineer, is president and 
manager of the corporation. In an interview today, 
he stated the company expects to specialize in the 


design and construction of. logging flumes. Hans 
Strasslund is superintendent of construction for the 
corporation and both he and Mr. Sewell have had 
considerable experience in flume construction in the 
Pend Oreille territory surrounding Newport. 


May Not Grant Rights of Way 


Bose, IDAHO, March 29.—Rights of way across 
State timberlands will hereafter be harder to obtain 
if the State land board enforces a suggestion made by 
Ben E. Bush, State timber cruiser of north Idaho, who 
reported that timber operations could, by obtaining 
rights of way across certain portions, shut the State 
off from access to large bodies of its own holdings. 

He said that, in his opinion, a cruise of all the 
State’s timber was unnecessary at present, but he told 
the board he intended making an investigation of the 
edges of large timber bodies to determine what por- 
tions might be shut off if rights of way were granted 
other timber operators. 

Mr. Bush was empowered to enforce the trespass 
law against John Looma for violation of his contract 
for removal of timber from the northeast quarter of 
the southwest quarter of Section 16, Township 49 
east, Boise meridian. According to Mr. Bush’s state- 
ment to the board Looma removed timber before he 
had paid all the purchase price and sold the timber 
to the McGoldrick Lumber Co., of Spokane. 





PROTECTING NEW ORLEANS PORT’S INTERESTS 


NEw OrLEANS, LA., March 31.—Chairman Hur- 
ley of the Federal Shipping Board will visit 
New Orleans about the middle of April and will 
be the principal speaker at a luncheon to be given 
in his honor by the New Orleans Association. of 
Commerce. At that time local representatives of 
the shipping interests, the Commerce Association 
and the Mississippi Valley Association will go into 
conference with him to discuss the port’s needs in 
the way of additional shipping. 

Some time ago application was made to the 
Shipping Board for forty-nine additional services 
out of New Orleans. Replying, the board suggested 
that tonnage be guaranteed in advance for the ad- 
ditional ships requested. The reply distinetly did 
not make a hit. The New Orleans leaders con- 
tend that it is unreasonable to ask for guaranty 
of freights before the ships are assigned or the 
business interests are assured of tonnage for move- 
ment of their export freights via this port. The 
local committee, headed by A. E. Hegeswich, de 
cided to take the matter up with the valley ship- 
pers, however, and will defer a formal reply to 
the Shipping Board’s proposition until its can- 
vass is completed. The matter doubtless will be 
discussed direct with Mr. Hurley during his visit 
here. 

Also, the local shipping interests are opposed 
to Mr. Hurley’s proposal that the Government- 
owned ships be sold at once and thus returned to 
private operation. They have asked other Gulf 
ports and the valley cities to send representatives 
here to meet Mr. Hurley and join their protest. 
Sale of the vessels at this time, it is contended, 
would result in purchase by eastern interests and 
transfer of the ships to the service of New York 
and other eastern ports, to the detriment of the 
efforts now making to secure adequate steamship 
service for New Orleans and the Mississippi Val- 
ley. 


LOGGING THE “BLACK FOREST” OF FRANCE 


(Concluded from Page 50.) 


as far as a junction with the Midi Railroad. 

The entire proposition was built for speed. There 
were about thirty-six million feet of burned timber 
to be cut and three months was the estimated time 
allowed. Cutting was on French specifications, 
running largely to ties, for the French were to pay 
us for the manufacture and take the product. Rail- 
road transportation being what it was in France, 
plans were made to carry almost the entire output 
in the yards until the French should choose to move 
it; hence the quarter-mile long loading tracks in 
duplicate and with large storage space between 
them. 

Col. Benedict moved his office to Pontenx from 
Bordeaux and the whole affair moved with rapidity 
after the first week or two of getting set. The 
actual construction was in charge of Capt. Star- 
bird, while Capt. Barlow supervised the dismantling 
of the two rebuilt mills and assembled all the ma- 
chinery for the operations. This was a purely 
voluntary arrangement, as both men are experts at 
mill building and either could have handled the 
whole thing alone. But expert aid was abundant, 
and the great problem was to make use of all the 
officers sent from finished operations in the various 
corners of France. When the writer moved out on 
Dee. 31 along with the Eleventh Battalion of the 
Twentieth Engineers the mills were almost com- 
pleted. Probably they have been gnawing into the 
burned logs for several weeks by this time. And 
by May 1 the Black Forest should be converted into 
railroad ties for France, thus ending the active saw- 
milling of the American Expeditionary Forces. 








BROWN ASH 
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A Brand to 
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FLOORING 


manufactured according to standards 
to hold trade and shipped in straig ag 
cargoes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 
Shingles and Posts. 


Man ers of and dealers in Staves, Hoops, Head- 
Ma ere ot Hemlock Tan Bert, Also leading 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern” Cooperage 
Gladstone, Mich. & Lumber Company 


\ Chicago office: 613 Monadnock Block. - 














THE 


Powell-Myers 
Lumber Co. 


Indiana 
Bent Oak 


ROCHESTER, IND. Wagon Rims 


also producing 
Northern and Southern Hardwood Lumber in 
Ash, Basswood, Beech, Cottonwood, Cypress, 
Elm, Gum, Hickory, Maple, Oak, Sycamore, 
etc. 


Rim Factory: 
ARGOS, IND, 


Saw Mills: 
WYATT, IND. 


Main Office, 


South Bend, Indiana 


JACKSON & TINDLE— 


We will quote attractive prices on the following 
All thicknesses No.3 ern Hardw: ’ 
2 cars each 10/4, ia 14/4 and 16/4 No. 1 
Com. & Btr. 
2 cars ee vt and as Spertnveeee Maple 
300 M ft. 5/4 om. Btr. Maple 
' “soi 4/4, S04, 2a ay 8/4 End-dried White 
aple 


t 
60 8/4 No. ery & Btr. Elm 
2 sade Nose No. | i= & Btr. Basswood 
2 cars each 10/4 and 4/4 high grade Beech 
2 cars each 10/4 and 16/4 high grade Birch 


Mill at Pellston and Munsing, Mich. 
Main Office: BUFFALO,N. Y. 
SALES OFFICE: 303-304 Murray Bldg., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


% & % CEILING 


We specialize in Ceiling to the wholesale 
trade; also 


SOFT YELLOW PINE 
BEVEL SIDING - ; 


{ Crichton Lumber Co., “&iz'* | 
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Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 
Cash Buyers of all kinds 


Hardwood Lumber and Logs 


FOR EXPORT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 





Send us your 











stock lists. 

>» Cable Ad : a 
ay, “PINEWOOD wy, 
a { 4, oF 
eee tee 
emma A.J.HIGGINS oman 


LUMBER & EXPORT CO., Inc. 


Exporters and Sales Agents of 
Pitch Pine and Hardwood Lumber 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., U. S. A. 











You Get GUM t= We 
Big Value Ship It 

















Russe & Burgess, Inc. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Plain RED OAK, 
ASH, GUM, ELM 
Plain and QUARTERED 
WHITE OAK 


BAND MILLS: Memphis, Tenn,, Isola, Miss. 








Cc, L. WHEELER 


J.W. Wheeler & Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Band Sawed 


Hardwood Lumber 


Quartered Oak, 
Ash and Gum 


MEMPHIS - TENNESSEE 
Mills: Madison, Arkansas 


WM. PRITCHARD 








Gum 
Par Excellence 


MANUFACTURED BY 


Lamb - Fish 
Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON - MISS. 
By the Largest Hardwood Mill in une World 











FOR 
FACTORY 
TRADE 


Why Not Try It! 


Geo. C. Brown & Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office F MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARIZONA. Florence—The Pinal Lumber & Hard- 
ware Co. is succeeded in business by the J. D. Hal- 
stead Lumber Co. 

ARKANSAS. Holly Grove—B. G. Wellborn has 
bought the interests of J. A. Walls and H. K. Well- 
born in the Holly Grove Lumber Co., and also the 
hardware stock of the R. Abramson Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Esparta, Vacaville and Winters— 
The F. B. Chandler Co. has been succeeded by the 
H. D. Chandler Lumber & Supply Co. 

Wheatland—E. E. Roddan is succeeded in business 
by the Shasta Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Lakeland—The Lakeland Lumber & 
Supply Co. has bought the plant and business of 
the Polk County Lumber Co., and will improve and 
enlarge the plant. The steam power plant will be 
enlarged and a dry kiln will be installed. 

ILLINOIS. Atlanta—John Heidelbaugh is suc- 
ceeded by W. D. Alexander. 

Easton—Dimond Gwinn & Co. have sold out to F. 
E. Ringland. 

Quincy—The Joseph Knittle Show Case Co. is suc- 
ceeded by the Knittle Co. 

Russell—The Alexander Lumber Co. is reported to 
have chosed out. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—The Iowa Builders’ Supply 
Co. has purchased the yard of the Hills Siding Lum- 
ber Co., Hills, Iowa, and will operate as a branch 
yard from the Cedar Rapids office. 

Thayer—The Thayer Lumber Co, has sold out to 
the Spahn & Rose Lumber Co. ; 

Waverly—The Friend Lumber Co, has changed its 
name to the Bergen Lumber Co, 

KANSAS. Inman—The Lake Superior Lumber Co. 
succeeds H. Bartels. 

KENTUCKY. Lebanon—The Lebanon Lumber 
Co. has sold out to Lancaster, Wallace & Neilson. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—The Jennings Cypress 
Tank Co. is succeeded in business by the Cypress 
Tank Co. 

MICHIGAN. Alpena—Morrow, Krimmer & Geb- 
hardt succeed Gebhardt, Morrow & Co. in the plan- 
ing mill and contracting business. 

South Haven—Jacob Niffenegger purchased the 
entire stock of fuel, building material etc. of the 
John F. Noud Co. and has taken possession of the 
yard. 

MISSISSIPPI. Avera—R. R. Cowan has closed his 
mill at Abita Springs, as it has run out of timber, 
and is now general superintendent with the R. A. 
Cowan Lumber Co. at Avera. 

Hattiesburg—The Bouie Manufacturing Co, has 
amended its charter and changed the name to the 
Hattiesburg Veneer Co., with a capital of $30,000. 
The plant will be remodeled and a veneer mill in- 
stalled. 

MISSOURI. Clinton—The Swanson Lumber Co., 
in business at West Plains, has bought the business 
of the EB. T. Montgomery Lumber Co. 

South Gifford—P. KE. Jepson purchased the lumber 
stock of J. H. Montgomery. For the last seven years 
he has been with the Mills & Arnold Lumber Co, as 
manager of the La Plata and Louisiana yards. 

MONTANA. Buffalo—The H. H. Miller Lumber 
Co. has sold out to Fred B. Selleck. 

NEBRASKA. Verdel—The Edwards & Bradford 
Lumber Co. has been sold to the John Luechen Lum- 
ber Co. 

NEW YORK. New York—I. Herz, formerly with 
offices at Lexington, Ky., and 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, announces that he has become connected 
with the Bencoe Exporting & Importing Co. (Inc.) 
and will be in charge of the lumber department. 
Offices at 82 Wall Street. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Elizabeth City—R. R. Moss, 
formerly superintendent of the Richmond Cedar 
Works, has purchased an interest in the C, E. 
Kramer Lumber Co. and organized a plant to be 
known as the Shawboro Manufacturing Co., with 
R. R. Moss as president and C. E. Kramer as secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Rock Lake—The John D. 
Gruber Co. and the N. W. Hawkinson Lumber Co. 
are reported to have gone out of business. 

OHIO. Barnesville—The firm of Hague & Smith, 
lumber dealers, has been dissolved, Mr. Hague retir- 
ing, and Mr. Smith continuing the business. 

Cincinnati—C. W. Sprinkle is reported out of 
business. 

Sidney—The Mull Woodworking Co. has taken 
over the Tucker Woodwork Co. The new company 
will manufacture bicycle and automobile steering 
wheel rims. 

Van Wert—Richey & Felger succeed Wistner & 
Richey. : 

OKLAHOMA. Dodge—The W. W. Jarnagin Lum- 
ber Co, is reported out of business. 

Drumright—The lL. B. Grant Lumber Co. has 
sold out to other dealers. 

Stone Bluff—The Dickason Goodman Lumber Co. 
is reported out of business. 

OREGON. Portland—The Brix-Sand Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to Brix Lumber Co. 

Portland—The Western Lumber Co. is reported 
out of business. 

Portland—The West Lake Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to H. P. Dutton Lumber Co. and 
has increased the capital from $30,000 to $100,000. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Pen Argyl—The Fitzgerald- 
Speer Co. has been taken over by the newly organ- 
ized Penn Lumber & Coal Co. 

Shamokin—The Shamokin Lumber & Manufactur- 
ing Co. has been succeeded by the Shamokin Lumber 
& Construction Co. 

TEXAS. Bay City—The John T. Price Lumber Co. 
has sold out to the Griffith Lumber Co., of San 
Antonio. 

Dallas—The Jenkins-Cobb Lumber Co. is now 
Jenkins, Cobb & Massey. 

. Marquez—S. E. Lanier succeeds W. S. Connor & 
on. 

VIRGINIA. Blaeksburg—Luster, Henderson & 
Black is now Luster & Black. 


WASHINGTON. Kennewick—The Tum-A-Lum 
Lumber Co. is succeeded by B. W. Blake. 





¢ 


Spokane—The Boswell Lumber Co. has moved its 
headquarters to Portland, Ore., and is now located 
at 1035 Northwestern Bank Building. The object of 
this move is to be closer to the mill at Bend, and to 
get into closer touch with the Coast market. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Parkersburg—The Arrow 
Lumber Co. has reorganized, James G. Morrow pur. 
chasing the interests of the other two owners, Cap- 
ital increased to $25,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Windsor—Walter T. Piggott has be- 
come owner of the Windsor branch of the John Pig- 
gott Lumber Co. upon the retirement of his father, 
John Piggott, head of the company for half a 
century, and Percy G. Piggott, another son, will 
have charge of the Chatham branch. 


INCORPORATIONS 


ARKANSAS. Helena—Arkansas Veneer Co., in 
creasing capital to $150,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Reeder-Smith Lumber Co, 
——- to do a wholesale business; capitas, 
5,000. 

INDIANA. Farmland—Farmland Lumber Co., in. 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

_Edinburgh—W. T. Thompson Veneer Co., filed cer. 
tificate of dissolution. 

Fort Wayne—The Rowlands Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 

Hagerstown—Hagerstown Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000. 

Indianapolis — Union Lumber Co., preliminary 
certificate of dissolution. 

Lebanon—Boone Tile, Feed & Lumber Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $20,000. 

Marion—Johnston Furniture Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $20,000 to $50,000. 

Richmond—Williams Furniture Co., incorporated; 
manufacturing; capital, $40,000. 

Shirley—Shirley Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, 
$15,000. 

KANSAS. Mariette—Farmers’ Coéperative Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

KENTUCKY. Maysville—Maysville Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

LOUISIANA. Shreveport—Strugill Timber Co. 
(Inc.), incorporated; capital, $50,000; to develop lands 
and timber, mineral leases, manufacture lumber etc. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Gloucester—Gloucester Lum- 
ber & Trading Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Bessemer Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000; wholesale. 

MINNESOTA. Moose Lake—Gay Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $50,000. 

MONTANA. Marsh—Farmers’ Lumber & Mer- 
cantile Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

NEBRASKA. Lincoln—Community Lumber & 
Supply Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Bedford Box & Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $3,000. 

New York—Southern Hardwood Flooring Corpora~ 
tion; manufacturing flooring, lumber etc.; incorpo- 
rated; capital, $20,000. 

New York—Walter H. Knauth, incorporated, 

Queens—Long Island Wrecking Co., lumber ana 
building materials; incorporated; capital, $2,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Rutherfordton—Geer Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

OREGON. Portland—United States Lumber & 
Box Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Georgetown—Southern Man- 
ufacturing Co., incorporated; to manufacture to- 
bacco hogsheads etc.; capital $10,000. 

_ SOUTH DAKOTA. Iroquois—Armin Lumber Cu., 
incorporated under same name; capital, $70,000. 

Montrose—Codéperative Grain & Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Ford Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Memphis—Memphis Lumber Corporation, incor- 
porated; retail; capital, $50,000. 

TEXAS. El Paso—Hines Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
creased capital to $100,000. 

El Paso—Western Furniture Co., incorporated; 
capital, $30,000. 

Houston—Browne-Jackson Lumber Co., incorpo- 
rated; capital, $15,000. 

San Antonio—George C. Vaughan & Sons (Inc.); 
wholesale and retail lumber business, incorporated; 
capital, $500,000. 

VIRGINIA. Indian Rock—Craig Stave Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $10,0000. 

Norfolk—Boice Hardwood Co. increased capita 
from $50,000 to $300,000. 

WASHINGTON. Granite Falls—Granite Falls Tie 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $15,000. 

Markham—Red Shingle Mill Co., incorporated; will 
operate the old Deming lumber and shingle mill; 
manufactures new brand of shingles known as 
“Quality Brand.”’ 

Yacolt—West-Scanlon Timber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $3,000. 

_WEST VIRGINIA. Huntington—Cravens-Green 
Co., incorporated to manufacture picture frames ana 
mouldings; capital, $100,000. 

Huntington—Melwood Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $150,000. 

Lexington—Triangle Lumber Co., incorporated, 
capital, $10,000. 

White Sulphur Springs—J. C. Myers Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $100,000. 

WISCONSIN. Black River Falls—Badger Box & 
Manufacturing Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Kenosha—Bermingham Lumber Co., increased 
capital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Milwaukee—Phoenix Toy Co., incorporated; to 
manufacture toys, novelties etc.; capital, $25,000. 

Watertown—Barker Lumber & Fuel Co. increasea 
capital from $300,000 to $400,000. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Sprucedale—M. & M. A. Deans have 
incorporated. 
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NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT 


ARKANSAS. Lewisville—J. A. Elmore has leased 
his shop and shingle mill at this place to Mr. 
Holmes and is putting in a hardwood mill near 
Texarkana. 

Little Rock—The Leacherville Lumber Co. is 
erecting new sheds which will almost double the 
present capacity. 

Ozark—P. F. Jones will establish two stave mills 
near here. 

FLORIDA. Lakeland—The Lakeland Lumber & 
Supply Co. has bought the plant and business of the 
Polk County Lumber Co. and will improve and en- 
large the plant. The steam power plant will be en- 
larged and a dry kiln will be installed at a cost of 
$30,000. The company is now-operating one sawmill 
and will soon establish another. 

Live Oak—The Standard Lumber Co. has let the 
contract for the installation of new equipment in two 
sawmills here to Clark Bros. Co., Olean, N. Y 

GEORGIA. Macon—The Standard Handle Co, will 
rebuild its handle factory. 

INDIANA. Bloomington—The Showers Bros Co., 
furniture manufacturer, has started the building of 
an addition to its plant which will cost $300,000. The 
new buildings, which will be of brick and steel, will 
be used for the manufacture of kitchen cabinets. 

Center Point—The N. T. Keasey Lumber Co. has 
purchased property and will erect a building. 

Poseyville—The Simpson Lumber Co. is erecting 
large sheds which will double its storage capacity. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hattiesburg—The Hattiesburg Ve- 
neer Co. will remodel the old plant of the Bouie 
Manufacturing Co. and will install a veneer mill. 

NORTH CAROLINA. , High Point—The High 
Point Box & General Wo6dwork Co. will establish 
a plant to manufacture wooden boxes. 

OHIO. Xenia—The plant of the Greene County 
Lumber Co. is being enlarged by the addition of a 
new planing mill and a garage. 

OKLAHOMA. Enid—The Universal Box Manu- 
facturing Co., recently organized with a capital of 
$100,000, will erect a boxmaking plant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Penn Argyl—The Penn Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., recently organized, has taken over 
the lumber and coal business of the Fitzgerald- 
Speer Co. and will build a modern fireproof build- 
ing, 60 by 150 feet, together with dry kilns and 
warehouses. Its plant was recently burned. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Ashepoo—The Bradley Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co. plans the erection of a 
plant of 75,000 feet daily capacity, to install equip- 
ment, including dry kilns, and erect sheds. 

TEXAS. Georgetown—The Griffith Lumber Co. 
will rebuild the plant recently burned. 

WISCONSIN. Marinette—The Menominee White 
Cedar Co. has leased the water power and dam on 
the Sturgeon River at Sturgeon Mill and plans to 
erect a new sawmill. The water power is owned 
by the O. C. Lumber Co., which formerly operated 
a large mill, burned down several years ago. 

Milwaukee—The John Schroeder Lumber Co. has 
been granted a permit to build a two-story addi- 
tion to its manufacturing building at the foot of 
Walnut Street, to be 40 by 42 feet in size and te 
cost about $10,000 without equipment. 

Sturgeon Bay—The Robin Hood Toy Co., recently 
organized, has arranged with the Sturgeon Bay 
Fruit Package Co. to manufacture hardwood novel- 
ties under contract, pending the erection of its own 
plant. Considerable new equipment is being in- 
stalled. 

Tripoli—The Bissell Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., has awarded contracts for the erection of a 
large addition to its mill. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Andalusia—The Emkay Lumber Co. 
recently began a wholesale business. 

ARKANSAS. Helena—W. H. Crisp, of Jonesboro, 
has been making investigations here, preliminary 
to establishing a general millworking plant. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—K. W. Wheelock re- 
cently began a wholesale business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—The Fowler Pole & Tie Co. 
is a new concern at 343 South Dearborn Street, 
handling poles, posts and ties. 

Chicago—The Robinson-Baxter Lumber Co. re- 
cently began a wholesale business. 

Metropolis—E. M. Crain & Son, manufacturers 
and wholesalers of hardwoods recently began. 

INDIANA, Columbus—The Columbus Wood Turn- 
ing Co. has been organized and about May 1 will 
begin the manufacture of wooden handles for smah 
tools. Arrangements have been completed for a 
suitable building for the business, and machinery 
installations within a month are assured. 

Rushville—The Pinnell-Tompkins Lumber Co., of 
this place, will open a lumber business at Mays, Ind., 
about May 1 

IOWA. Storm Lake—V. J. Anderson and lL. 
Christensen have formed a partnership under the 
name of Christensen & Anderson and will open a 
woodworking shop. 

MICHIGAN. Beaverton—Chris Volick recently be- 
gan a retail lumber business, 

MINNESOTA. Minneapolis—The E. W. Patton 
Lumber Co. has opened a lumber yard. 

Wabasha—John N. McLaughlin will open a lumber 
and building material business in about a month. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cherryville—S. Ef. McCraw 
& Claude Mauny have started a lumber business. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Makoti—The Farmers’ Lum- 
ber Co. recently organized. 

Rock Lake—The Rock Lake Lumber Co. recently 
began a retail lumber business. 

OREGON. Glendale—The Charles S. Rogers Lum- 
ber Co. recently began a sawmilling business. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Corry—-The Corry Mangle 
Roller Co. recently began business. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—F. E. Miller & Co., 
a firm composed of F. EF. Miller and J. D. Allen, jr., 
both of Memphis will enter the wholesale field. 

TEXAS. El Paso—The National Lumber Co. will 
open an office. 

WASHINGTON. Anacortes—The Red Cedar 
Shingle Co. recently began business. 

Centralia—Carl G. Blomquist has engaged in the 
lumber business here with W. W. Caldwell, who was 
with the Western Lumber Co. Centralia capital is 
backing the new enterprise. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The National Fur- 
niture Co. has been organized and has taken over 
the plant of the West Virginia Aircraft Co. About 
150 men will be employed and the company will 
manufacture all kinds of high grade furniture. It is 
capitalized for $100,000. 

WYOMING. Torrington—The Torrington Lumber 
Co. is a new local concern. 


CASUALTIES 


ARKANSAS. Furth—F. P. Ladd’s hardwood mill, 
valued at $30,000, was destroyed by fire, March 4. 
A short circuit is said to have caused the fire in 
which several thousand dollars worth of lumber 
was also burned, and 100 men were thrown out of 
employment. The loss is partly covered by insur- 
ance. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—The sawmill of the Sa- 
vannah Lumber Co. was destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin. Several thousand feet of lumber 
piled nearby was damaged by the flames. The loss 
is $10,000, partly covered by insurance. 

INDIANA. Decatur—The plant of the Cardwell 
Lumber Co., headquarters at Cardwell, Mo., has 
been destroyed by fire with a loss of $30,000, partly 
covered by insurance. 

MINNESOTA. Alexandria—The lumber stock 
and office of the Alexandria Lumber & Hardware 
Co. were destroyed by fire. This is the second 
fire within a week at this plant, both believed to 
be of incendiary origin. The loss is said to be fully 
covered by insurance. 

MISSISSIPPI. Batesville—The lumber yard of 
Graves Bros. was partially destroyed by fire caused 
by heavy rains overflowing a shed in which un- 
slacked lime was stored. Considerable building 
material was reported destroyed, but the office and 
other buildings were saved. 

Crystal Springs—C. H. Parsons, who operates a 
sawmill seven miles west of here, reports that the 
recent storm literally blew the plant away, the roof 
lodging in a tree top several hundred yards from the 
mill site. His machinery was blown away and the 
mill is a complete wreck. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Lenoir—The plant of the 
Wulson Lumber & Milling Co. and adjoining build- 
ings were destroyed by fire. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—Fire that threatened serious 
damage broke out in the plant of the A. M. Lewin 
— Co., but was checked in time to save the 
plant, 


PENNSYLVANIA. Lancaster—A half million 
feet of lumber, valued at $25,000, belonging to the 
B. B. Martin Co., was destroyed by fire, caused by 
sparks from a locomotive. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. Rapid City—The J. L. Rob- 
bins Lumber Yards, Highth Street, were damaged 
to the extent of about $1,000 by fire recently. 

WASHINGTON. Raymond—The Coats shingle 
mill was burned to the ground recently, the dry 
kiln and several thousand shingles being destroyed. 
The loss is estimated at between $75,000 and $100,- 
000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—Fire of unknown 
origin destroyed the planing mill owned by Perry 
Nuzum, near Salt Well, causing a loss of $6,000, 
partly covered by insurance. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


WHITESBURG, Ky., April 1.-—L. M. Jones has been 
appointed receiver for the Ambury Coal & Lumber Co., 
a $150,000-corporation at Dalna, Ky. The company’s 
liabilities amount to about $25,000. 


St. MARIES, IDAHO, March 29.—In the suit of L. J. 
Snow against the Milwaukee Lumber Co. for $8,000, 
alleged to be due for the loss of time of a sawmill which 
he was unable to operate in 1917, because of forest fires 
and labor conditions, Judge R. N. Dunn found that 
there were insufficient grounds for damages and the 
suit has been thrown out of court. 


Seattle, WasuH., March 31.- F. W. Clark has been 
appointed receiver for the Puget Sound Spar Co. 


MILWAUKEE, Wi1s., April 1.—The Industrial Com- 
mission of Wisconsin has upheld the contention of the 
Frost Veneer Co., Sheboygan, Wis., and dismissed the 
claim of August Steuck, Sheboygan, for additional com 
pensation on an injury sustained May 16, 1918. Steuck, 
who is 75 years of age, was employed at light work 
Around the plant and in these duties stepped on a nail. 
He was paid compensation of $133.76. Later his 
attorney entered another claim based on the alleged 
effect of the injury, but the commission finds that 
Steuck is now suffering from causes other than those 
growing out of the accident. The Frost companv is 
protected by the Employers’ Liability Assurance Cor 
poration. 


MEMPIIIS, TENN., March 31.—James E. Stark & Co. 
(Ine.) have filed a bill in chancery against the Kelsey 
Wheel Co., of Memohis and Detroit. in which it seeks 
a decree for $27,111.11. the amount the plaintiff claims 
to be due because of alleged breach of contract on the 
part of the defendant company. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


Wuitrspure, Ky., April 1.—-It is given out that the 
Currier Lumber Corporation purchased an additional 
timber boundary in the Cumberland Mountain section 
near the Kentucky-Virginia border, which it will open 
for development this year. It is building an extension 
of the Indian Creek & Pound River Railroad to the 
new properties. 


Wuitessure, Ky., April 1._-George Hogg and Leslie 
Whitaker purchased timber boundaries of several hun 
dred acres in the Kings Creek section, Letcher County. 
John P. Morgan and others, of Mayking. Ky., purchased 
timber lands in the Colly Creek section of eastern 
Kentucky and will install a mill. Wilev W. Gibson 
and son have acauired timberlands near Mayking and 
will install a mill, 


WAtSAUKEEK. Wis... April 2.—-Joseph A. Beitz and C 
L. Wells have formed a partnership and have purchased 
a tract of 2.640 acres of timber at Sidney. This 
timber consists mostly of pine and cedar. 


MontTGomery, ALA.. March 31.—The Robinson Lum 
her Co. recently purchased a tract of 1.000 acres of 
timber near Wetumpka. and a tract of 6.000,000 feet 
near Calera. Three mills will be placed on each tract. 
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Pacific States Lumber Co. 
Mineral Lake Lumber Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Long Fir Joists 
Large Fir Timbers 


CAR MATERIAL 
and YARD STOCK 


FIR—HEMLOCK—SPRUCE—CEDAR 


BRANCH OFFICE: 
706 Lumber Exchange Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Western Pine 
Idaho White Pine 
Cal. W. & Sugar Pine 
Redwood 

Factory Plank 
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ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office: QUINCY, ILLINOIS 














California White Pine 
Box, Shop and Clears 


Our Lumber is 


Soft and Light 


Clover Valley Lumber Co. 


Reno, Nevada 


CEDAR 


Plant at 
Loyalton, California 


FIR e" 











Siding and Finish, Bevel Siding, 
Long Timbers, Joists, Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 





E are manufacturing 40,000,000 feet annually 
of Idaho and Western Pine at Dalkena, 
Washington. Send us your inquiries. 
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VINE LUMBER CO. We make a 
609-614 Lumber Exchange, : 
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Granite Falls, 
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Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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When Considering 


LUMBER 


Give 


REDWOOD 


And send your inquiries along to 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





Specialties: 
FINISH TANK STOCK 
SIDING SILO STOCK 
THICK CLEAR FINISHED TANKS 
FLITCHES MILL WORK 
Lepreveatatives: The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., Chicago 
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Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 


HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 




















PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
































0. R. Menefee Company 


Portland, Ore. 


Douglas Fir 


Lumber 


Prompt Shippers. 
Best Grades. 


MILLS at Deer Island, Ore., and Yacolt, Wash. 


Eastern W.C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Representatives H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
rederick McNamara. Denver, Col, 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas 
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Fir, Spruce, Western Pine 
and Hemlock Lumber 
Red Cedar Shingles 


Eastern Yard and Factory Trade Solicited. 


KALVELAGE LUMBER CO. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Lumbermen's Building, 


Prorat 





. 
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LONG PILING OUR SPECIALTY 


We carry the largest stock on the Pacific 
Coast at our boom, St. Helens, Oregon. 


Broughton & Wiggims Company 


910-911 Yeon Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 











CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 31.—Manufacturers and dealers report more 
inquiries for all kinds of stocks and some increase of 
bookings, with decidedly more interest shown by the 
building interests, following announcement of reduc- 
tion on some lines of materials needed in construction 
work. These reductions affect the retail price of 
cement to the extent of 24 cents a barrel; hard plas 
ter, 75 cents a ton; lime, $1.25 a ton, and wash sand, 
gravel and pebbles, 50 cents a ton. While these are 
but slight declines of price and are said to be the result 
of reduction of overhead charges rather than of pro- 
duction costs, they are construed as favorable signs of 
what may be expected later. The municipal committee 
named by the mayor is working on other interests with 
similar results in view in order to secure coéjperation 
of all material dealers in the stimulation of building 
as a means of giving employment to idle workmen and 
to encourage the construction of houses that are badly 
needed, 

E. O. Robinson, president of the Mowbray & Robinson 
Co. and former president of the Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association of the United States, brought back 
with him from Hot Springs, Ark., where he spent a 
few weeks recently recuperating, a silver trophy cup 
won in a golf contest there. 

Emil Cordes, vice president and manager of the 
Westwood Planing Mill Co., whose death occurred some 
time ago, has been succeeded as manager by Henry 
Winkler, formerly connected with the Hyde Park Lum- 
ber Co. and the A. M. Lewin Lumber Co., and a young 
hustler in the trade, being now only in his twenty- 
ninth year. Edward Happley, who has been with the 
company since its organization five years ago and prior 
to that was with J. L. Schwartze, of Westwood, for 
twelve years, was made superintendent. Both are 
widely known in the building business and are thoroly 
up in millwork lines, 

Building permits continue to improve, the value of 
those issued in March being $354,805 as against 
$191,915 in February and $150,260 in January. The 
February increase over January was 25 percent while 
the increase of March over February is about 80 per- 
cent. The improvement since January appears in the 
fact that the permits for that month were only 20 per- 
cent of those of the corresponding month of 1918, 
while those of March are less than $4,000 of the value 
of those of March, 1918. For the three months of 
this year the permits aggregate in value $696,980 as 
against $1,390,500 in the corresponding three months 


of 1918. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 29.—Improving labor conditions and various 
activities to promote building, prominent among which 
is a State-wide “Own Your Home” campaign backed 
by a $250,000 fund collected by industrial, civic and 
commercial organizations, are stimulating lumber trans- 
actions thruout Indiana. The “Own Your Home” cam- 
paign finds a special field in Indianapolis, where there 
is a stringent shortage of desirable residence proper- 
ties, with extensive plans under way for the construc- 
tion of apartment houses and homes. It is believed this 
campaign will, with the expenditure of $150,000 for 
publicity before Jan. 1, 1920, overcome the reluctance 
to build caused by high prices and wages. Each city 
in the State has been asked to raise its quota for this 
fund on the basis of 20 cents per capita. Plans for 
the campaign were perfected this week at a meeting 
here of the various interests supporting the movement 
and details will be worked out as rapidly as possible. 
Wide advertising and publicity work already are under 
way thruout the State. 

H. B. Burnet, of the Burnet-Binford Lumber Co., 
Indianapolis, in a short statement concerning the lum- 
ber business points out the similarity between present 
conditions and those at the close of the Civil War. 
“Lumber is high now, but prices will soon be lower, 
is the reason the public is giving for postponing build- 
ing operations,” Mr. Burnet said. ‘This seems to be 
the prevailing opinion, as the lumber dealers hear it 
in every section. Comparatively speaking, lumber is 
not high, and there is little prospect of the price being 
much reduced even in many months. Statistics show 
that during the Civil War the price of lumber rose (as 
did other commodities) to almost twice what it was 
in 1860, and that it dropped only about 20 percent by 
1870, when nearly all other commodities resumed their 
pre-war level, There is a great demand here for 
houses and rents are consequently very high. The 
publie should realize that now is the time to build.” 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


April 1—The demand for the best grades of hard- 
woods has been fair during the last week and a good 
many orders and inquiries have come in. Manufac- 
turers believe that April will show an improvement 
over the corresponding month of last year. The retail 
trade has held its own and dealers expect to be very 
busy by the first of May. 

It is expected that mills that had to shut down on 
account of log shortage will start up again soon and 
that by May 1 there will be an ample supply of logs. 
Veneer mills are being operated full time and some 
manufacturers state that they are getting all the busi- 
ness they can handle promptly. 

Quartered white oak and ash are especially strong 
and gum is in better demand, While some lumber 
items show a tendency to drop in price from time to 
time quotations as a whole are well maintained and 
manufacturers believe they will continue to be. Evans- 
ville box factories are busy and the outlook is encour- 
aging. 

The crop situation is promising. The wheat along 
the Ohio that was recently flooded is damaged but very 
little, and it is expected the biggest corn crop on 
record will be planted. Collections are good. 


News of American Hardwood Industry 


Louis A. Holtman, of the Schnute-Holtman Lumber 
Co., who was threatened with appendicitis and was ill 
for several days, is again able to attend to his duties. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 31.-—-Stocks of practically all items of hard- 
wood show another decrease and the wet condition of 
the lowlands indicates a further loss. Demand is of 
reasonably large proportions and altho buyers still 
show a disposition to hold off there are enough in the 
market to take care of the bulk of the offerings. 
Prices, generally speaking, are well maintained but 
lack of selling pressure is as much responsible for 
this as is increased demand. Production is not show- 
ing any increase, 

Oak and gum are the leaders in point of activity 
and strength. There is a noticeable scarcity of quar 
tered white oak and quartered red gum and demand 
for both is quite good. No. 1 cottonwood is unusually 
searce and the demand is large as related to the sup- 
ply. No. 1 common gum is in good call and offerings 
are readily absorbed. No. 2 and No. 3 common gum 
are reported to be rather slow but the same is true 
of practically all items so far as these particular 
grades are concerned. Ash is a possible exception, as 
No. 2 common and better are moving well. Log run 
elm is moving in larger volume and there is a good 
business in cypress. 

J. H. Townshend, secretéty-manager of the Southern 
Iiirdwood Traffic Association, who was taken ill with 
typhoid fever March 14, is progressing satisfactorily 
but because of the nature of his illness will be absent 
from his office for a considerable time. Mrs, Town- 
shend’s condition is quite critical and it was reported 
Saturday evening that she would hardly live thru the 
night. She has taken a turn for the better, fortunately, 
and hopes are entertained for her recovery. 


WHITESBURG, KY. 


March 81.—The big mills along the Cumberland and 
Big Sandy, eastern Kentucky streams, have been sup 
plied with enough logs to keep them running for sev- 
eral months by one of the best logging tides in years. 
In some instances hundreds of logs were moved which 
had lain at the extreme headwaters of small streams 
for years and had in many instances been damaged 
by rotting. While the logging tide of March 28 
favored loggers, reports indicate that much damage 
was done in the lowlands, as the streams overflowed 
farm lands and swept away fencing, ete. 

State Forester Barton in a recent communication to 
coal operators points out that three acres of timber 
are needed to mine one acre of coal and advises against 
the constant waste of young timber. He urges the 
planting of additional areas to chestnut and locust, 
which are ideal for mine props. In the Jenkins-Mc- 
Roberts coal fields in Letcher County the Consolida- 
tion Coal Co. is setting thousands of young trees and 
employs competent foresters to conserve and care for 
its 100,000 acre tract in this county, one of the larg- 
est owned by a corporation in eastern Kentucky. 
Forest fires have been reduced to a minimum on the 
company’s holdings and it is expected that great good 
will result from its policy. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 


April 2.—The principal question discussed at the 
informal meeting of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
last Saturday was the height of buildings, which is 
being considered as a city ordinance. The proposition 
is to limit the height to 150 feet. This was favored 
by some and opposed by others. One person holds 
that such a limitation would injure the city building 
industry fnd another holds that tall buildings, like 
those of New York, would be an injury to the general 
health and welfare of the citizens on the street. Buf- 
falo’s principal business street extends north and 
south, so that the sun could not be entirely shut out. 
The Marine Bank Building is 2438 feet high, and as 
the ambition is always to put up a higher one this 
reduction to 150 feet would make a change in the 
plans of prospective builders. 

One or two lake lumber shippers are looking for 
tonnage, tho April is early for that traffic. One of 
them reports that several vessels have been offered to 
him, but no rates are established yet and no charters 
made. Ie is looking for a slight reduction from last 
season, Recent purchases in Wisconsin will come 
down all rail for one local lumber yard. The prospect 
appears to be for a light trade at the start of the 
lake season, 

Buffalo building permits for last week numbered 
80, with 24 frame dwellings. The total costs were 
$469,200, which is the largest week so far this year ; 
in fact, larger than the total showing of either Janu- 
ary or February. The large total is accounted for by 
a permit issued to the New York Central for an ex- 
tension to car shops at Williams Street and the Erie 
tracks, at a cost of $350,000. 

The labor question is still causing a hold-up in the 
building business in some western New York cities. 
In Rochester building is at a standstill, owing to the 
differences in the ranks of union labor. In Lockport 
a new and higher schedule of wages goes into effect 
this month, carpenters asking 75 cents an hour, in- 
stead of 60, and masons 80 cents, instead of 70. The 
natural effect of the Lockport increase is to check 
building operations, which are none too strong, any- 
way. Building in this city has been hindered during 
the last week by the unexpectedly long cold weather. 

The Public Service Commission of the second dis- 
trict has decided that New York Central locomotives 
running thru the Adirondack forest preserve must 
burn oil between April 15 and Noy. 1. The Railroad 
Administration asked to be relieved from the opera- 
tion of the order made by the commission in 1908 
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requiring the burning of oil. Much evidence was sub- 
mitted as to fire protection devices which it was 
claimed would remove the danger of forest fires, but 
the commission held that ‘these had not been suffici- 
ently perfected. 

About 1,800 of Buffalo’s returned soldiers arrived 
here April 1 and paraded up Main Street before im- 
mense crowds. The line of march was gaily decorated 
and most of the business places of the city were 
closed, including lumber yards and offices.. The day 
was made a civic holiday. The demonstration made 
a temporary boom in lumber for the protection of 
windows and showcases on Main Street and for the 
erection of stands. 

Walter P. Cooke, president of the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., returned this week from Bogalusa, where 
he spent two weeks at the mill of the company. Gan- 
son Depew, president of the Goodyear Lumber Co., 
was in New York last week to take in the military 
parade, 

At the State hardware convention lately held in 
this city the paint question was discussed and the 
fact was made known that of the 400 dealers present 
only twelve had bought their paint stocks for spring. 
The statement was made that 90 percent of the deal- 
ers were in the market, but were waiting for prices 
to come down. The dealers believe that a large volume 
of business is pyramiding. It is stated that the labor 
disurbances in the building trade have caused a delay 
in the development of the expected spring demand for 


dry colors. 
LANSING, MICH. 


March 381.—During March building permits for 
$102,040 worth of new homes, garages and additions 
to homes have been issued by the city building in- 
spector. This established a record for any one month, 
but according to Charles Fox, building inspector, it 
may be exceeded in April, as scores of contractors 
are holding up work pending the revision of the State 
building code. The total for March covers fifty-eight 
permits, ranging from those issued for new flat build- 
ings costing $10,000 to improvements which will cost 
less than $75. 


MILWAUKEE. WIS. 


April 1.—Both in number and value the building 
permits issued during March by the building inspector 
of Milwaukee were 100 percent in excess of the per- 
mits issued in the same month of 1918, and the total 
is so close to the average of the last five years that 
it may be said Milwaukee construction has practically 
returned to normal. Each day brings better evidence 
that the message of “Build Now” is striking home. 
The situation is encouraging to the lumber industry 
and it is noticeable that retailers have more confi- 
dence in the outlook than they have had for several 
years, 

From Oconto, Wis., comes word that the manufac- 
ture of lumber in that community during the new 
season will probably be the largest in years. The 
Oconto River and its banks are piled high with mil- 
lions of feet of logs of the best hemlock and hard- 
wood and with the local mills running full blast pre- 
dictions are made that from 25,000,000 to 30,000,000 
feet of logs will be made into lumber before next 
November or December. 


The Bekkedal Lumber Co., Couderay, Wis., has 
closed its three logging camps for the season. While 
the operations in the woods were conducted on a 
somewhat smaller scale than usual, the sawmill will 
have enough logs to keep running at capacity thru- 
out the summer and fall, as the company purchased 
1,000,000 feet of dry logs from the Fountain-Camp- 
bell Lumber Co., Ladysmith, which have been hauled 
to Couderay by steam tractors. 

The Janesville Housing Corporation, organized 
with $300,000 capital by manufacturers and other 
business men of Janesville, Wis., has perfected its 
organization by the election of officers. It is hoped 
to build from 250 to 350 dwellings during this year, 
and to maintain this record for at least five years. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


March 31.—The Henshaw-Wordan Lumber Co. of 
this city put on a night shift last week and will con- 
tinue to run night and day for some time. The Fish 
Lumber Co. mill No, 3 is running night and day and 
has enough logs on hand at the mill, together with 
other landings, to insure a steady run until late in 
the summer. 

The shipments of the Langlade Lumber Co. have 
exceeded its cut for the last six months by a good 
margin and the present demand for lumber should tend 
to strengthen prices. 

The loggers in this vicinity have completed their 
winter work and report the most favorable winter as 
far as weather conditions are concerned that this part 
of the State has experienced in a good many years. 
Very few concerns, however, got in their usual amount 
of logs, because of unfavorable labor conditions early 
in the winter. There was a big scarcity of men during 
November and December when men are needed the 
most. Logging costs were increased over last year 
on account of the prevailing high wages, some com- 
panies paying as high as $65 a month and board for 
common labor in logging camps. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 31.—Navigation of the Marinette-Menominee 
port opened Friday when the Sidney O. Neff, of the 
Finn-Olson Transportation Co., cleared for Chicago 
with hardwood lumber consigned to the Keith Lumber 
Co. of that city. The Ann Arbor ferries are expected 
to arrive April 3. With the opening of the marine 
season it is expected that lumber shipments will greatly 
increase, 

Logs have been arriving in large quantities from 
the woods for the local mills. The Sawyer-<Goodman 
Co, received 3,300 cars of logs during January and 
February, breaking all records in the amount coming 
in by rail. 

The Menominee White Cedar Co., this city, has 
leased from the O. C. Lumber Co. the dam and water 
power on the Sturgeon River at Sturgeon Mill and in- 
tends to erect a mill there in the near future to replace 
the O. €. Lumber Co.’s mill which was destroyed by fire 
some years ago. 

Building continues to increase in this vicinity and 
in the county towns it is believed that much building 
will be done this spring. 
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SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 





Reports from the Department of Labor indicate a 
real improvement in the building situation, taking the 
country as a whole, during the last ten days. Ad 
vices received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN from 
many widely scattered points tell a similar story of 
reviving activity. Retail yards show little disposi- 
tion to order long in advance of actual needs, hence 
no great rush of orders is reported by the manufac- 
turers and wholesale distributers, tho a number of 
inquiries are coming to hand. The general situation 
seems to warrant optimism on the part of sash and 
door men, and most of them seem to feel that way. 

Cincinnati (Ohio) manufacturers find more encour 
agement in the inquiries that are coming in, and 
there has been considerable expansion of operations, 
the labor supply showing some increase, altho there 
is no adjustment of wages downward. There is a 
broad vein of optimism among the manufacturers, 
which is well expressed in a statement from Edward 
(,. Happley, superintendent of the Westwood Planing 
Mill Co., who said to the representative of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: “The prospects for a_ big 
boom in the building business never looked brighter 
than at the present time. Our sales for January, 
February and March are nearly three times the amount 
of those for the same period in 1918 and about one- 
third the total sales of all of 1918. As these three 
months usually are the worst of the year.I think we 
are in line for a banner year in the mill business. 
About 15 percent of our business is with the farmers 
of the western part of Hamilton County (in which 
Cincinnati is located) and all of them speak of doing 
a great deal of repairing and building in the near 
future. Also, the real estate men are only waiting 
for some one to break the ice and they will get go- 
ing. I do not think lumber will drop a great deal; 
in fact, I do not think the lumber and mill man has 
been getting a fair margin of profit, according to the 
advances made in other lines of the building ‘business, 
and it is high time he was getting what is coming to 
him.” 

Conditions show some improvement in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Minn., owing to the resumption of 
building. The outlook is good but there is no heavy 
building movement yet, and country demand in the 
Northwest is slow. Yards are not heavily stocked 
but buyers are waiting until new business develops 
in definite form before replenishing. Prices hold firm 
and there is no prospect of any reduction. The public 





is being educated as far as possible to the idea that 
nothing is to be gained by waiting for reduction in 
building material prices. 


A feature of the building development in St. Louis, 
Mo., is the fact that there has been a revival of specu 
lative building, which, in some quarters, it had been 
believed would be the last to come back. Recently a 
contract was let for the mill work in an $100,000 apart- 
ment house and the planing mill listing bureau is now 
working on plans for a $500,000 apartment house. 
There is real need for this class of buildings and real 
estate operators feel that the sooner they are erected 
the quicker they will be able to realize on their capital. 

Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are not yet 
getting any great amount of. business, tho the outlook 
is on the whole encouraging, with many builders pre- 
paring to begin werk as soon as they can get up their 
organizations and arrange other details. The stop- 
page of orders from the Government left the trade 
rather quiet and so far the revival in construction 
has not progressed far enough to compensate at all 
adequately for the absence of the Government as a 
consumer. In the desire to get orders some conces- 
sions are being made and the tendency seems to be 
gradually downward, tho so far the progress to lower 
levels has been gradual and accompanied without un- 
settling effects. The competition for business among 
the sash and door men is active and profits are being 
cut rather close at times, but the prospect is on the 
whole encouraging. 

The cold spell of the last few days has put a tem- 
porary check upon the demand for millwork and 
doors at Buffalo (N. Y.) mills, but with a little im- 
provement in the weather business is expected to re- 
vive again. 

Business has improved a little at San Francisco 
(Cal.) sash and mill work plants, with more wooden 
buildings being erected. Door factories are operating 
at a moderate rate of production. Good eastern ship- 
ments of finished doors are being made by the door 
factories connected with the California white and 
sugar pine mills. The cutting-up departments of the 
mills are turning out a fair volume of open sash and 
door stock, While the volume of white pine box shook 
moving is not very heavy the prospective demand is 
such that manufacturers are preparing for a big sea- 
son. Some big inquiries have been received from the 
middle West for box lumber, 
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Notes from America’s Lumber Centers 


TACOMA, WASH 


March 29.—-Home building, which was very strong 
last fall and winter until the ship yards strike came 
in January, started out with a new impetus last week 
accompanied by bright sunshine and choice spring 
weather. Permits for fourteen new homes, averaging 
in the $2,500 each class, were issued Monday and 
Tuesday. Mills report a good demand for building 
material locally and the indications are the local mar- 
ket is going to hold its own. 

The Danaher Lumber Co, reports a good volume of 
business coming in. It is getting out lumber to go to 
California on the steam schooner Sherwood and ties 
to go to Europe, in addition to its normal local and 
rail business. 

The Chehalis Mill Co. stockholders will vote May 
23 on the proposed increase in capital stock of the 
company from $50,000 to $100,000, C. A. Doty is 
president and general manager of fhe company. The 
company is doing its own logging and has a supply of 
timber sufficient to last for years. 

The Pacific States Lumber Co. and the Mineral Lake 
Lumber Co. both find a good volume of orders continu 
ing to come in, with prices holding firm and little 
prospect of cheaper lumber, according to officials of the 
companies. The Pacific States mill is at Selleck and 
the Mineral mill at Mineral on the Tacoma Eastern ; 
the two companies being allied, however, make a very 
strong combination equipped to handle any kind of a 
lumber order. Mill stocks are reported low and much 
broken. 

Built of lumber from the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. mills, the Ferris type wood ship Fort Jackson was 
launched Thursday noon at the Tacoma Shipbuilding 
Co. yard for the Fleet Corporation. The vessel left 
the ways complete in every detail of wood construction 
and was towed to the machine shop docks to be 
equipped. The Tacoma company still has four wood 
ships on its ways, all of the Ferris type. Two of these 
may be made into barges. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 29.—-This week’s barometer shows orders at 
only 1/10 of 1 percent below normal production. The 
change from the record of last week, which was 15 
percent below, is so abrupt as almost to be startling. 
Yard stock is moving, and there is a settled convic- 
tion that a fine business will develop in the Mississippi 
Valley and thruout the middle West just as soon as 
the frost is out of the ground. In the homely phrase 
of a local wholesaler, “the mills are hollering their 
heads off for timbers to cut.” But the tone is cer- 
tainly improved with a clearly defined element of 
strength. 

The market continues as heretofore in the neigh- 
borhood of discount sheet No. 24, with occasional con- 
cessions. Every element in the problem makes for a 
healthy development. The broken stocks at the mills, 
the depletion of the yards in all parts of the country, 
the announcement from the Department of Labor that 
the country is short of at least 500,000 homes, the 
fact that there is really no Government surplus of 
lumber held over from war requirements, the vanish- 
ing of competition between fir and southern pine—these 
and many other factors are exerting a powerful in- 
fluence on lumbermen, There is a single element of 
weakness—-the absence of cutting business, which will 
soon be a thing of the past. Orders are now at normal. 
By way of contrast, March opened with the record at 
18 percent below normal; February, 21 percent below 
normal, and January, 48 percent below normal. The 
present tone is unmistakably buoyant. 

R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, is again at his post after 
an absence of more than a month, He left in Febru- 
ary, going first to San Francisco, where he was in 
touch with the manufacturers of redwood and Cali- 
fornia white and sugar pine. He next went to New 
Orleans for the annual convention of the Southern 
Pine Association and then to Memphis for the hard- 
wood association and to Chicago, where he was an 
interested spectator at the National Railway Appliance 
Mxhibit. He completed the educational part of his 
tour with a visit to the United States Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis. In a business way he 
found everybody optimistic. 

HI, B. Cooper, of Portland, and H. B. Gamerston, of 
San Francisco, representing J. R. Hanifv & Co.., 
wholesale lumber dealers of San Francisco, who. operate 
a mill at Raymond, Wash., were in Seattle yesterday 
establishing local connections. 

Carlos Ruggles, of the Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., 
Springfield, Mass., is in Seattle on his regular visit to 
the Pacific Northwest for the purpose of renewing his 
friendship with the millmen and of picking up neces- 
sary stock. On this trip he is accompanied by his son, 
Calvin, who was recently discharged from the United 
States Navy, after honorable service during the war. 
Instead of proceeding direct to the family home in 
Springfield, young Mr. Ruggles accompanied his father 
to the Coast. 

A. L. Dunn, of the Dunn Lumber Co,, has returned 
from a trip to New Westminster and Vancouver, B. C., 
where he found the shingle industry seriously em- 
barrassed by the strike of Chinese sawyers and packers. 
Manufacturers are employing returned soldiers in the 
mills, and are having the usual troubles due to inex- 
perienced help. The output has been reduced probably 
75 percent on account of labor troubles. Shingle logs 
are scarce and command the high figure of from $16 to 
$17. The market at present is firm, but in Mr. Dunn’s 
opinion it is yet too early to look for great activity. 

Capt. W. A. Magee, of the United States Shipping 
Board, will become district manager April 1, on which 
date he will succeed Capt. John F. Blain, resigned. 
C. V. Rice will succeed to the position of assistant 


manager in charge of wood ship construction, vacated 
by the promotion of Capt. Magee. 

J. G. Cotchett, who has been representing the Ger- 
rard Wire Tying Machine Co. in Seattle, expects soon 
to go to Chicago to join the general sales force of the 
company there and will be succeeded here by W. C. 
Strong, who was for four years superintendent of the 
Oregon Lumber Co. at Baker, Ore. Mr. Cotchett was 
for some years with the Weed Lumber Co. at 
Weed, Cal., and later was with the Chicago Belting 
Co. in Seattle. 

Cc. A. Hall, formerly superintendent of the veneer 
factory of the Weed Lumber Co. at Weed, Cal., is now 
superintendent of the Sedro Box & Veneer Co., Sedro 
Wooley, Wash. 

A. E. Douglas will arrive next week from the East to 
join the sales staff of I. J. Trahan, manager of the Pa 
cific coast department of the 8. A. Woods Machine 
Co., well known manufacturer of planers, with western 
branch office and sales rooms at Seattle. Mr. Douglas 
has been with the company for years and three years 
ago spent a year in the Inland Empire, with headquar 
ters in Spokane. He will now be connected with the 
Seattle office. W. A. Martin also travels out of Seattle. 
Manager ‘Trahan, who is well known among lumber- 
men as “Ike,” altho his real name is Isaiah, recently 
returned from several weeks’ absence in the East, 
most of the time being put in at the company’s plant 
at Boston, Mass. 

George U. Bacon, of the West Lumber Co., Winnipeg, 
Man., spent a day in Seattle this week visiting with old 
friends. Mr. Bacon has been in the wholesale lumber 
business in Winnipeg for several years and prior to 
that was sales manager for the Craig Mountain Lum- 
ber Co., Winchester, Idaho. 

J. P. Austin, manager of the operations at Port 
Moody, B. C., of the Reynolds Co. (Ltd.), of Van- 
couver, passed thru Seattle this week on his return 
from San Francisco, where he had gone the previous 
week with the intention of sailing March 24 for a 
several months’ tour of the Orient in the interests 
of his concern. Because of British Columbia’s accep- 
tance of an order for 70,000,000 feet for the United 
Kingdom placed by the British Government and the 
forming of an export organization by the mills to 
handle this and other export business, it was con- 
sidered advisable by the Reynolds company to post- 
pone Mr. Austin’s oriental trip and await develop- 
ments. Mr. Austin had first planned sailing Jan, 22 
but on account of illness in his family he had to post- 
pone his departure and has now given up the idea of 
making the trip for the present at least. 

The Tuesday luncheon of the wholesalers of Seattle 
was presided over by L. R. Fifer, of the L. R. Fifer 
Lumber Co, About forty lumbermen attended includ- 
ing several from out of town, among whom were Wells 
Wheeler, of the Wheeler-Reece Lumber Co., Tacoma, 
and G. R. Tully, of the Saari-Tully Lumber Co., Port- 
land, “Jack” Colby, of Colby & Dickinson, Seattle, 
as chairman of a committee to look into the matter 
of grades, reported recommendations regarding grad- 
ing rules, which S. L. Johnson, of the committee on 
grades of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
assured the meeting would be placed before that com- 
mittee for consideration in the near future. 

J. H. Bloedel, president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, Seattle, returned this week from a six 
weeks’ vacation trip in southern California, accom- 
panied by his family. He had a very enjoyable time 
motoring from San Francisco south to the Mexican 
border and back to San Francisco again and returned 
much improved in health. He was particularly im- 
pressed with the crowded conditions of cities every- 
where on the Pacific coast. Hotels were filled to over- 
flowing and there were no apartments or residences 
available for the incoming population. This situation 
he believes exists to a great extent as far east as the 
Mississippi River and is due to the fact that it has 
been a number of years since there have been any 
building booms in the West, whereas the Hast pros- 
pered thru the profitable early of war business with 
the Allies and did some building. The result must 
naturally be that there will eventually be a building 
era thruout the West that will call for much lumber. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 29.—Building permits during the last week 
amounted to $118,461,000, a gain of $28,959,000. 
General business conditions here are looking up, with 
excellent crop prospects due to the heavy rainfall 
this winter, 

The strike of machinists in this city and vicinity 
has seriously affected the ship building industry. 
There are slight indications that a satisfactory ad- 
justment may be made during April, which will re- 
lieve the local situation and permit construction of 
vessels to proceed normally at a number of the Coast 
ship yards, Unless sufficient machinists return to 
work soon the yards here will be closed down in- 
definitely. 

Improvement continues in the local lumber market. 
The yards held off as long as they could, but when 
they found the wholesale prices tending upward in- 
stead of downward they began to buy. ‘There is con- 
siderable inquiry from San Francisco and Oakland 
yards and some big work is being figured on. Good 
inquiries are reported from country yards, also. 

Things are picking up in Douglas fir, with indica- 
tions that the market will be very stiff at present 
prices, even if it does not advance. The bid of Pope 
& Talbot was accepted by the Navy Department, fol- 
lowing its inquiry for 500,000 feet of common fir, 
for the use of the Mare Island navy yard. 

The Redwood Sales Co. has done a fair eastern 
shipping business in March. January and February 
were the best months the concern has ever had. Red- 
wood mills have been making pretty good deliveries 
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on orders. There is no real car shortage. 
delays have been due to embargoes. 

While the heavy snow which fell a few weeks ago 
in the mountains made it look like a late opening 
for the white and sugar pine mills this season, the 
present outlook is more encouraging. A number of 
the sawmills are expected to start up the first week 
in April and most of the plants will be in operation 
by the middle of the month. It will take some time 
to accumulate new stocks of dry lumber and a geod 
clean up of present stocks is expected this spring. 

The white and sugar pine market keeps up to the 
improved level of the last thirty days, but manu- 
facturers would like to have a larger volume of or- 
ders. There is a good demand for mixed car ship- 
ments to the East. The eastern line yards are short 
of stock and are getting ready for the spring building 


The only 


trade. Nos. 1 and 2 common are in good demand, 
stocks being nearly exhausted. Similar conditions pre 
vail in sugar pine. It is expected that California 


manufacturers will make advances in No. 2 
and siding and battens on April 1. 

The California pine box shook demand is not so 
active as could be desired, but manufacturers will 
undoubtedly be able to dispose of all their shook dur- 
ing the year. Prices are very fair. There is a fair 
demand for citrus-fruit shook and the crop prospects 
are excellent for other fruits, with high prices as- 
sured. Some of the shook consumers are holding off 
because they bave an idea that prices will go down. 
Others have carried over some shook from last sea- 
son. While the volume of shook orders on hand at 
maby of the California pine mills is light it is ex- 
pected that the season’s demand will be normal. 

Stocks of box lumber are not heavy at the mills 
and the plants may be a little late in opening this 
season. Even the spruce box manufacturers in San 
Francisco report business quiet. A good market for 
shook of all kinds is expected this season. 

R. LD. Baker, president of the Lassen Lumber & 
Box Co., says that preparations are being made to 
operate all departments at Susanville as soon as con- 
ditions are right. Probably the box factory will not 
start until May 1, as it will take until that time to 
get a stock of dry lumber from the sawmills, which 
will start during April. The company has a fairly 
good volume of box shook orders for a start. The 
present requirements are being taken care of from box 
factories at Dorris and Castella under contracts. C. 
1), Cotton, the sales manager, will leave shortly for 
the middle West and Chicago to get in close touch 
with the sash and door factory men and other con- 
sumers of California white pine lumber. 

According to Sales Manager Kahman, who has been 
spending a few days in the city, the Pelican Bay Lum- 
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ber Co. will start up its white and sugar pine saw- 
mill at Klamath Falls next week. Betterments have 
been made which will materially increase the capacity 
of the plant. 

J. H. Holmes, president of the Holmes-Hureka Lum- 
ber Co., reports both domestic and export business 
looking up. The Holmes-Eureka mill is operating at 
only half its capacity, owing to scarcity ‘of logs due 
to the heavy rains. The output will be increased to 
100,000 feet a day when settled weather enables more 
logs to be cut. Two additional logging donkeys have 
been purchased and in future enough logs will be 
gotten out in summer to keep the mill running full 
in winter. 

F. B. Macomber, of the Macomber-Savidge Lumber 
Co., this city, is bullish on white and sugar pine. Prices 
are firm and there is an excellent demand for certain 
sizes and grades of white pine in 5/4 and upper grades. 
Common is very short. There is a good demand for 
box lumber, and shook sales should be big this year. 
The Macomber-Savidge Lumber Co. is making good 
eastern car shipments from dry stocks cut last summer. 

The wholesale lumber business is looking up de- 
cidedly with the Wendling-Nathan Co, Orders have 
increased considerably during the last two weeks. In- 
quiries are increasing and a number of large orders 
are being figured on. Fir prices are very firm and it 
is hard to place yard stock orders with the Oregon 
mills, as they are loaded up with such business. They 
want cutting orders. Flooring is very scarce and sell- 
ing at No. 24 discount. A nice indication is that the 
business is now coming in from the yards. Spring 
building has started in. Many dwellings are under 
construction in the city. 

B. W. Adams says there is a good demand for lum- 
ber at the Adams Lumber Co.’s California yards, Peo- 
ple generally are looking for a fair business in most 
localities. With a good, steady demand manufacturers 
will find a market for all the lumber that can be pro- 
duced. All of the mills that can furnish the right 
kind of materials will have a good business from the 
middle West when spring opens. The Adams Lumber 
Co. has called a meeting of the stockholders for May 
12, to act upon a proposition to double the capital 
stock of the corporation, making it $200,000. 

Charles E. Read, of the Read Lumber Co., of Ottawa, 
Canada, a prominent lumber manufacturer, is in the 
city. 

J. H. Dieckman, jr., reports good importations of 
hardwood here. Prices of teak, mahogany and oak 
used in ship building are unsettled, owing to the strikes 
of the machinists and boiler makers, which have held 
up work in the ship yards on the Pacific coast. Build- 
ing work has not yet started up in earnest, but when 
it does there will be a good demand for eastern hard- 


woods, including oak. The city is two years behind 
in its construction program and there will be a healthy 
demand for hardwood finish and oak flooring when 
building really gets under way. 

J. A. MacPherson, of J. A. & George L. MacPherson, 
has been paying a visit to the firm’s San Francisco 
office after a long absence. The firm were busy last 
year in getting out timber for ship building purposes 
from its timber holdings in the Columbia River dis- 
trict. 

John D. Mershon, of the John D. Mershon Lumber 
Co., which handles the redwood from the Pacific Lum- 
ber Co.’s mills in eastern territory, spent the last week 
here. He has been looking over the manufacturing 
end of the business. 

John D. Spaulding, secretary and general manager 
of the California Sugar & White Pine Co., this city, 
is making an eastern trip and getting posted on con- 
ditions affecting the product of the California mills. 

Coasting lumber freights are firm and there is a good 
demand for steam schooners to take care of shipments 
from the northern mills to California ports. Coastwise 
freight quotations continue at $7 from Puget Sound 
or Columbia River to San Francisco, and $8 to southern 
California ports. Receipts of lumber by sea at San 
Francisco during the week ended March 28 were mod- 
erate, including redwood as well as fir from Oregon 
and Washington. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


March 29.—While the recent decision of the Gov- 
ernment to bring the wooden ship building program 
definitely to an end does not immediately affect ship 
yards here, as they will continue work on uncom- 
pleted contracts, the future status of the industry is 
uncertain owing to the attitude of the Shipping Board, 
the labor disturbances here and to the foreign market 
situation. 

According to Manager Ward, the Grays Harbor 
Motorship Corporation has enough work to last until 
fall, the company having eleven ships on the ways 
or in the water, seven of which will be completed as 
steamships and four as hulls only. W. J. Patterson, 
a member of the corporation, said recently in regard 
to the policy of the Shipping Board: “Ship building 
has been greatly injured by the policy of the Shipping 
Board in denying ship builders the right to obtain 
foreign contracts as soon as the cessation of Govern- 
ment work was certain. At that time any amount of 
foreign business could have been signed up, enough 
at the Motorship yard, for instance, to carry the plant 
two or three years. At present Government buyers 
are looking for bargains in Government hulls and 
are loath to order ships to be built. They think that 
many of the ships built for the Government will be 
sold at low figures. The result is the almost complete 
stagnation of the wooden ship market. Labor troubles 
in the Northwest were damaging to yards on this 
Coast. No sooner had strikes been called in yards 
here and on the Sound than the Shipping Board be- 
gan a sweeping campaign of cancelation, minimizing 
as far as possible the work which the yards had still 
to do for the Government.” 

Stormy weather during the first part of March de- 
layed building operations but some days of sunshine 
brought a demand for lumber during the latter part 
of the month. Some construction was being held up 
pending a reduction in prices but the recent demand 
indicates a movement in spite of prices. 

At a banquet in Elma, twenty miles from here, 
Grays Harbor realty board presented a plan for a 
home owning campaign. Congressman J. W. Fordney 
of Michigan was one of the speakers and advocated 
that every workman who does not own a home should 
go into debt for one. Congressman Fordney said that 
the only way for a poor man to get rich is to go into 
debt, as he can never get rich on wages alone, 

W. B. Paine, who has returned from a two weeks’ 
trip thru California, while there met 8S. EB. Slade, for- 
merly of the Slade Lumber Co. of this city and San 
Francisco. It is understood that the affairs of the 
Slade company are being settled up and that the large 
mill, which is built on one of the most valuable sites 
on Grays Harbor, will be dismantled and its ma- 
chinery junked and sold and that a smaller and more 
modern mill will be built on the site. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 29.—Box shipments from this port will soon 
begin in earnest. Some water shipments have already 
been made by Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills and a 
large cargo for Alaska will be loaded by the Morrison 
Mill Co., possibly in April. For the next three or four 
months the night shift of the Bloedel Donovan cargo 
mill will cut about 2,500,000 feet of hemlock and 
spruce a month for boxes, 

The Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills will ship to the 
Atlantic coast four or five cargoes of ties, of about 
1,500,000 feet each, and the first will leave this month 
on the Muskeeto. This company will soon load an- 
other cargo for Cuba. The E. K. Wood mill will load 
1,200,000 feet for San Pedro on the motor ship Sierra, 
which is expected to arrive at the mill by April 1. 
The Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. expects an- 


the 


other of the W. R. Chamberlain Co.’s boats to berth 
about April 5, and its cargo also will go to San 
Pedro. 


A substantial increase in log production in this dis- 
trict is assured within the next month. This week 
the Barker Logging Co. resumed operations after the 
winter shutdown and shipments on the Bellingham & 
Northern have increased. The McCoy-Loggie Timber 
Co., Goshen Lumber Co. and Chinn Lumber Co. are 
shipping now and A. W. Knight soon will be. Bloedel 
Donovan Lumber Mills will put on another side at 
Delavan on April 1, giving a daily output of 450,000 
feet at its two camps. 

The big plant of the United Cedar Co. at Blaine, 
which has been running steadily since Aug. 3, 1918, 
except for a holiday shutdown, began running a night 
shift this week, thereby increasing its daily output 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


to 500,000 shingles. This mill is one of the most mod- 
ern in the country, being operated entirely by elec 
tricity generated by the company’s own power plant. 
It was built by the late J. H. Parker at a cost of 
$158,000 and has ten upright machines and one hand 
machine. The new company was organized by W. F. 
Miller and Charles A. Wyatt, of Bellingham. 

Lumbermen here see hope for a tariff on Canadian 
lumber in the appointment of Congressman Lin H. 
Hadley to the ways and means committee of the 
national House. He is conversant with the results of a 
non-tariff policy as applied to foreign lumber and is a 
protectionist. Mr. Hadley, who is a Bellingham man, 
can be depended on to use his influence to secure a 
more equitable adjustment. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 29,—Charles E. Sand, sales manager of the 
Hart-Wood Lumber Co., local wholesale lumber dealer, 
says that there seems to be an increasing volume of 
business from the East. Reports received from corre- 
spondents are to the effect that spring is opening up 
in fine shape and that the disposition to engage in 
building is growing. F. A. Hart, president of the com- 
pany, who moved to Portland from Raymond, Wash., 
about March 1, is now occupying a residence on Willam 
ette Heights. 

Sudden & Christensen will close the offices that they 
have maintained here for some time and the business 
transacted will be handled by the Columbia Pacific 
Steamship Co., a new concern composed largely of 
Portland capital and organized to engage extensively 
in the shipping business. 

C. E. Dant, of Dant & Russell, local wholesale lum- 
ber dealers, has arrived in Shanghai on a_ business 
trip. <A cable announcing his arrival was received at 
the office this week. Mr. Dant is making a tour of the 
Orient to acquaint himself with conditions as they 
actually are. The company does a large business in 
lumber for foreign destinations. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., of Eugene, Ore., will 
start a night shift in the big mills at Springfield, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by A. C. Dixon, 
general manager. The plant will operate two-thirds 
capacity. Mr, Dixon said that this action was not 
taken on account of improvement in the lumber busi- 
ness, but in order to cut down the cost of operation 
that the high wages now prevailing may be paid. He 
said it was either necessary to cut wages or decrease 
the cost of production per thousand feet. 

The Charles K, Spaulding Logging Co., with offices 
in Portland and mills at Salem and Newberg, has 
just arranged to secure about $1,000,000 from the 
Detroit Trust Co., of Detroit, Mich., the bond issue 
to run over a number of years, The company owns 
large and fine bodies of timber. It is understood that 
a large pulp factory is to be built at Salem, Mr. Spauld- 
ing being one of the principals in this project. The 
company’s timber holdings are largely in Polk County. 

G. W. Gates & Co., wholesale lumber dealers, have 
enlarged their offices as a result of the expansion of 
business. Mr. Gates announces that L. L. Mallon and 
C. Hf. Wood, both formerly connected with the sales 
department of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, 
Wash., are now with G. W. Gates & Co. and in charge 
of the Denver office, G. W. Gates & Co. having been 
appointed exclusively sales agents for the Wheeler, 
Osgood Co, products in the Denver territory. These 
products are everything from the log to the completed 
products of the sawmill and the sash and door factory. 

Arthur Skinner has been appointed manager-secre- 
tary of the Lewis River Tie & Lumber Mills Associa- 
tion and the offices have been moved from the Lum- 
bermen’s Building to the Gasco Building. J. R. Har- 
vey, of the Harvey Mill Co. and the North Fork Log- 
ging Co., who has been president since the association 
was formed several years ago, still occupies that 
position, 

Mr. Harvey says that on account of considerable 
snow in the hills operations have been rather light 
until now but all the mills on the Lewis River expect 
to be operating in full blast shortly. The associa- 
tion has orders enough on the books to keep the plants 
busy for about three months but is In the market and 
business is being offered. Last year the association 
contracted for its entire output for the year. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 29.—Were it not for the trade they are re- 
ceiving from the yellow pine districts of the middle 
West, local lumbermen say today that they would 
find it difficult to operate. Orders in considerable 
quantity are coming to mills from that section, 

The demand for lumber is good at the Canyon mill, 
reports Sales Manager Robert Stuart, who says that 
there is a tendency in the East to wait for prices of 
lumber out West to decline before ordering. As the 
good weather comes on, however, this tendency is 
showing signs of weakening and orders reach local 
mills in increasing numbers each week. Most of these 
are mixed car orders from the southern pine district 
in the middle West. Desirable cutting is scarce, as 
the local mill is unaccustomed to fill orders of the 
kind that come from the East. Whereas formerly 
all dealers were for lumber with but one side surfaced, 
the orders coming from this southern pine district in 
Illinois and Indiana are for two sides surfaced. 

The car question has ceased to worry local mill- 
men, says Manager Stushell, of the Eclipse mill. “We 
have strings on all the cars we require,” he added. 
“All we are looking for is orders. I do not know 
what we millmen in this district would do for orders 
if we did not have that new field, the southern pine 
districts of Indiana and Illinois, to fall back upon.” 
Logs remain stationary in price and are plentiful. 

The Canyon mill will close Monday, March 31, for 
repairs, to resume cutting April 2. 

Export trade had an off week this week. For the 
first time in six months there have been no lumber 
freighters dn the local harbor. One lone schooner is 


at the Crown Lumber Co,’s plant at Mukilteo, which 
arrived two weeks ago. 

A new sawmill is being built north of Cathcart for 
J. H. Russell. Mr. Russell expects to have the plant 
ready by April 10 to cut lumber for the local trade 
and for the sawing of railroad ties. 

The red cedar shingle outlook in this district is 
better this week. According to officials of the C. Bb, 
Lumber & Shingle Co., producer of Rite Grade shingles 
only, clears are now bringing $3.20 a thousand and 
stars $2.50 a thousand. The demand for shingles has 
increased to such an extent that this mill, the largest 
in this district, cutting shingles exclusively, will soon 
be running to capacity. Cedar logs are still scarce, 
but indications from the neighboring camps are that 
they will be plentiful within ten days. 


CLEAR LAKE, WASH. 


March 29.—The new plant of the Clear Lake Lum 
ber Co. which began operations March 1 is running 
satisfactorily and many of the old employees of the 
company have returned to their former positions. 
On April 1 a night shift will be added. With the 
improvements that have been made during the last 
two years, working and living conditions in lumber- 
ing operations at Clear Lake are unsurpassed any- 
where on the Pacific coast. 

Frank Horton, president of the Clear Lake Lumber 
Co., is visiting at Clear Lake and seeing the new mill 
in operation for the first time. His home is at Winona, 
Minn. 

D. Hl. MceGwin, of Chehalis, is now shipping clerk 
for the Clear Lake Lumber Co. 

Having returned from the Government artillery 
training school at Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, 
Ky., where he secured his commission as second lieu- 
tenant, Arthur L. Lewis is back at his old job as 
purchasing agent for the, Clear Lake Lumber Co., of 
which his father is general manager. 

Carlos Ruggles and son, Calvin Il. Ruggles, of the 
Carlos Ruggles Lumber Co., Springfield, Mass., are 
spending a few days this week at Clear Lake as guests 
of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., which they represent 
in New England territory. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 29.—Alexander McLaren, of Buckingham, 
Que., who is largely interested in British Columbia 
timber and who is one of the principals in the North 
Pacific Lumber Co., is here on his way from California, 
Speaking of possible European trade he said that it 
was expected that the general policy would be to look 
after the British business, leaving France and Belgium 
to be looked after by Norway and Sweden; that the 
lumber camps will be able to absorb 100 percent of the 
returning lumbermen and as they are taken on there 
will be a material betterment in the efficiency of camp 
labor. He looks for better conditions in the industry 
on this coast with the release of shipping. 

A mill is to be constructed by the Shawnigan Lake 
Lumber Co., near Victoria. The new plant will have 
about 75,000 feet daily capacity and of course will be 
up to date. William H. Muncie, Victoria, is president 
of the company. 

The extension of the moratorium on timber licenses, 
according to this year’s amendment to the act, grants 
the privilege of the renewal of all lapsed licenses up to 
Dec. 31, 1920, on payment of the fees that have ac- 
cumulated since July 1, 1917, together with the penalty 
of $2.50 a month for the first year and $3.50 for the 
second year, also $5 a month for the time thereafter. 

The falling off in timber production as compared 
with a year previous, as shown in the monthly report 
of timber scaled, continues with January. The first 
decrease was in October. In the first month of 1919 
the cut was 109,970,172 feet, as compared with 125, 
893,935 feet in the corresponding period of a year ago. 
The cut, in feet per species, was: Douglas fir, 39,952, 
464; red cedar, 20,426,290; spruce, 48,470,422 ; hem 
lock, 7,844,254; balsam, 635,678; yellow pine, 1,203,- 
005 ; white pine, 290,438 ; jack pine, 4,794 ; larch, 740, 
046 ; cottonwood, 400,181 ; cypress, 2,600 feet. 

Sales recorded by the department during February 
were 24,382,000 feet of timber ; 79,200 lineal feet poles 
and piles; 227,000 ties; 5,000 posts and 720 cords 
wood; of a total estimated value of $44,136. \In the 
same month of 1918 the value of timber sales was 


$64,572. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


April 1.—Within the last week one retail dealer 
received an order for 150,000 feet of lumber to be 
used in the construction of an apartment house and 
other buildings being erected by a company that has 
great faith in the future of realty operations in St. 
Louis. It is reported that the contract for a $500,000 
apartment house is about to be let. Estimates are 
being asked on a number of projects and there is a 
decidedly better feeling among the trade here. Dis- 
tributers are doing a better business, too, retailers in 
this territory buying liberally in this market. 

Will Stark, formerly a member of the firm of Stark 
& Vogel, he having purchased the interests of his 
partner, was in St. Louis today buying lumber from 
distributers to take care of immediate business. Joe 
Raaf, a dealer of Washington, Mo., was in town to 
buy from a distributer the lumber necessary for a big 
elevator for which he received the contract. William 
Hl. Baldwin, a dealer of Mulberry Grove, Ill., was a 
recent visitor to St. Louis to replenish his stocks. 
J. F. Gresly, of Omaha, who was here yesterday on 
his way home from the South, said that Omaha was 
preparing to build 200 houses to take care of the 
needs of that city. 

C. B. Talbot, of Detroit, who was calling on the 
trade here, said that Government work is almost all 
cleaned up and that the automobile trade is showing 
considerable improvement. “Stocks of hardwoods in 


the hands of automobile manufacturers are rather 
“A number of tremendous housing 


large,’ he said. 
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propositions are being projected, with the result that 
there will be a big demand for southern pine.” 

W. T. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., 
and Mrs. Ferguson have returned from Tampa, Fla., 
where they spent the winter. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 31.—L. R. Putman, advertising manager 
and trade extension director, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, left yesterday for St. Louis, where he will ad- 
dress the Lumber Exchange tomorrow on the subject 
of the “Build Now” campaign. A. G. T. Moore of 
the association will leave for Washington tonight to 
attend a conference of the National Association of 
Retail Dealers, held to consider the transit car prob- 
lem. The Southern Pine Association was invited to 
send a representative to that conference and Mr. 
Moore goes to answer the invitation. R. M. Rickey, 
the association’s chief accountant, returned today 
from Washington, where he was summoned to attend 
the conference on the proposed readjustment of lum- 
ber prices. 

The Southern Pine Association is organizing a com- 
prehensive exhibit for display at the American Lum- 
ber Congress, to ve opened at Chicago on April 14. 
Secretary-manager John E. Rhodes, L. R. Putman of 
the advertising and trade extension departments and 
A. G. T. Moore of the cut-over land and traffic de- 
partments will probably attend the congress if their 
engagements permit. 

Roger E. Simmons, lumber trade commissioner, at- 
tached to the Federal Department of Commerce, ar- 
rived in New Orleans today and will address the meet- 
ing of southern pine manufacturers to open here next 
Wednesday. The original plan was to wind up the 
business before the meeting in a single day, but today 
Secretary-manager Rhodes, who is in charge of the 
arrangements, announces a revision of the plan by 
the addition of a Thursday session. This is neces- 
sitated by an expansion of the business program. Mr. 
Simmons will probably deliver his talk on next Thurs- 
day. 

The log-sawing contest staged in Canal Street as an 
added feature of the Southern Pine Association’s an- 
nual meeting in February was ‘‘canned” by an enter- 
prising moving picture concern and is now being 
exhibited in the photoplay houses as a “feature” of 
a film news service, 

F. L. Sanford, of Zona, La., was in the city on busi- 
ness today. Mr. Sanford returned some days ago from 
Washington. He expresses the belief that Congress 
will take up and pass one of the measures embodying 
the farms-for-soldiers-and-sailors project, which was 
presented last session but failed of action partly be- 
cause of the legislative congestion during the closing 
days and partly because of the multiplicity of bills 
offered by the congressional advocates of the plan, 
which has the hearty approval and active support of 
Secretary Lane. 8S. N. Craig, a representative of the 
Interior Department, who was in New Orleans last 
week, is also hopeful that the project will be adopted 
at the next session of Congress. Mr. Craig has been 
visiting the various army camps and explaining the 
farms for soldiers plan to the men in khaki. He re- 
ported that upward of 50,000 soldiers already have 
signed applications for the work and homes contem- 
plated by the project and that applications are com- 
ing in at the rate of 1,000 a day. 

President Buckman and General Manager Drissen 
of the National Box Co., Chicago, arrived in Natchez, 
Miss., last week to inspect the company’s plant there. 
They were accompanied by one of the company’s en- 
gineers and it is intimated, in dispatches from Natchez, 
that further changes and improvements of the Natchez 
plant are under contemplation. 

The sawmill of Soniat & Deblieux, at Opelousas, 
La., has resumed operation after a shutdown of 
more than thirty days for repairs and installation of 
new machinery, A planing mill is being installed, 
but is not yet ready for operation. 

Chairman Edward N. Hurley, of the Shipping Board, 
who was to visit New Orleans this week, will not come 
until later in the month. Word to this effect was re- 
ceived today by the Association of Commerce, which 
was arranging a luncheon in his honor and organizing 
conferences to which representatives of other valley 
cities had been invited, The local program accordingly 
has been postponed. Mr. Hurley expects to be here 
April 17. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 31.—Orders and inquiries coming to this sec- 
tion seem to be more from Texas, Oklahoma and the 
north central States. The demand in Texas for yard 
stock is very good, as the crop conditions seem to be in 
excellent shape there. There is also a good local de 
mand thruout Louisiana. The mills in this section 
seem to be getting all the orders they are in position 
to take care of. 

The demand for small common timbers is not so 
good as the mills would like to see, yet most of the 
mills of this section have good order files for heart tim- 
bers and if some of the inquiries that have been quoted 
on materialize there will be enough common timber 
orders to take care of the mills for the present. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 81.—Inquirles came in freely last week for 
FAS No. 1 and No. 2 common sap gum and the strik 
ing feature about the inquiries is that they are from 
all sections of the North—from the central States, 
western States and also from New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. Numerous inquiries are also being received 
for ash, with very little stock on hand at the various 
mills, Inquiries are also being received for hickory 
and the demand for red and mixed oak is better this 
week than for several weeks. Shipments have been 
retarded again on account of the bad weather the last 
week and millmen report that logging operations have 
been materially interfered with, some claiming that 


their operations have been delayed as much as two 
weeks already, even without further rains. 

The Beaumont Lumber Co, announces that, effec- 
tive April 1, J. T. Sullivan, who has recently been 
manager of the Detroit office of Mowbray & Robinson 
of Cincinnati, will take charge of its hardwood de- 
partment. 

The five-masted motor schooner Vailly began load- 
ing at this port Friday, taking on a cargo of lumber 
and timber for Toulon, France. The Vailly is 320 feet 
long and is the largest lumber boat that has yet taken 
on a cargo in the port of Beaumont. The cargo is 
being loaded by the Standard Export Lumber Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 


March 31.—The southern pine market seems to 
have assumed a semi-active state, probably waiting 
for something more definite from the Industrial Board. 
There are, however, many indications of a renewal 
of activity in the near future. Inquiries for shed 
stock are more numerous mostly from the eastern, 
and partly from the northern markets, 

Wholesalers are continually putting out feelers, by 
scattering broadcast orders at prices from $1 to $2 
under the market. In many instances, however, these 
same orders are entered at market prices. Manufac- 
turers in this section agree that a reduction in the 
price of lumber can not be contemplated, unless there 
is a corresponding reduction in operating costs, and 
that a maximum selling price would work an injustice 
on the high cost concerns, possibly putting some out 
of business. 

Orders for special cutting in pine are plentiful at 
good prices but owing to logging conditions few are 
being booked. A recent sale of pine dimension No. 2 
S. & E., all cuts, was made at $30 f. o. b. Chicago, 
while B&better rough is selling f. o. b. a 37-cent 
rate at $49 for the 10-inch, $50 for the 12-inch and 
$48.75 for the 6-inch. Hardwoods are holding their 
own and even better. Some large blocks of No. 3 oak 
have recently moved at $16 to $18 f. o. b. ship- 
ing point; FAS oak at $55; 5/4 No. 2 common at $25. 

It is rumored that a local concern is attempting to 
handle an order for 13,000,000 feet of hardwood for 


export, 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


March 31.—The unprecedented period of rainy 
weather which has continued for several weeks unin 
terruptedly has at last been broken and the woods 
are gradually clearing of water, This has permitted 
of logging operations again and the sawmills are 
gradually getting back to business. During the wet 
weather many of the mills were ¢losed down alto- 
gether; others limped along intermittently as they 
were able to get logs in from the woods. 

The labor situation shows no improvement. The 
shortage is very serious and the available supply is 
only 66 percent efficient. The high price of labor is 





International Commercial Policy 


Hon. William S. Culbertson, commis- 
sioner, United States Tariff Commission, 
Washington, D. C., will talk on this in- 
teresting subject on April 16 before the 
American Lumber Congress in Chicago. 
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still a serious factor in the market situation. The cost 
of production has advanced approximately 80 percent, 
an advance entirely due to increased wages, while the 
selling price of lumber has advanced but 50 percent. 
As a result 90 percent of the sawmills in the south- 
eastern territory are producing lumber at a loss. 

The approach of spring in the northern markets has 
brought increased inquiry and demand this week. 
Manufacturers now announce heavy order bookings. 
Prices are firm, with possibly one or two exceptions. 
The outlook for domestic business is excellent, stimu- 
lated to a large extent by the “own your home” move- 
ment. Outside of the Cuban, West Indian and Cen- 
tral American business, foreign demand has not mate- 
rialized and doubtless will not until the peace terms are 
more definitely settled. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 31.—There has been little change in the lum- 
ber market during the last week. The mills are look- 
ing for orders but buyers say they will not take on 
new business at a reduction. The higher grades of 
shed stock are showing more strength and in some 
instances an advance of $2 has been noted. The mills 
are making better running time, but stocks are not 
accumulating, as cars are plentiful and the lumber is 
moved as soon as it is ready for shipment. 

The Dierks-Blodgett Shipbuliding Co., of Pascagoula, 
has purchased a block of the Blodgett timber in Greene 
County and will build a sawmill. They will use con- 
siderable of their output in their ship yards. 

The Hoskins Lumber Co., Poplarville, has its sawmill 
in operation. It is located on the Southern Railroad 
about three miles north of Poplarville. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 31.—-Altho demand for stocks is quiet lum- 
bermen feel that a marked revival in demand is near. 
Permits issued during the first nineteen days of March 
amounted to $1,022,808, a record not equaled in ten 
years. Many contractors who have been holding back 
partly on account of prices but more especially be- 
cause of the labor situation have evidently decided 
to go ahead. Not one of the March permits amounted 
to more than $50,000, most of them being for small 
houses. 

The returns at the present time fully justify the 
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erection of new homes and the prevailing prices of 
dwellings would seem to justify the confidence of the 
contractors. Much property is being held at not 
less than double what it commanded during the war 
and there are few vacant houses in the city. While 
many war workers may be expected to vacate the 
houses they now occupy here to leave the city, there 
is a real scarcity of residence property and desirable 
homes are snapped up quickly at fancy figures. 

Many projects are under consideration and there is 
every prospect that thousands of residences will be 
built and will provide work for every man who wants 
it. It is believed that if workers could be counted 
on to accept a definite scale of wages on which cal- 
culations could be based that the building revival 
would attain the proportions of a boom. 

A. D. Stebbins, an active lumberman, has become 
president and general manager of the Merchants’ and 
Miners’ Transportation Co., which operates a line of 
steamers between Baltimore, Boston, Providence, 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 








Morris Welch, of the Welch Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was a local lumber trade visitor this week. 


J. W. McCurdy, of the James D. Lacey Timber Co., 
returned this week from a southern business trip. 


Frank Shields, of F. J. Shields & Co., and R. M. 
Morris, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Co., were among 
the St. Louis lumbermen who were in Chicago this 
week, 


S. R. Bodine, of the Cross-Bodine Lumber Co., Seat 
tle, Wash., was a west Coast visitor this week and left 
Chicago for the Kast to spend a week or so looking over 
the lumber situation there, 


Hugh MeLean, of the Hugh McLean Lumber Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y., a well known eastern hardwood lumber 
man, was a Chicago visitor this week and called at the 
offices of the National Hardwood Lumber Association. 


Carlisle P. Winslow, director of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis., was in Chicago Thursday 
conferring with Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, and at 
tending to other business matters relative to the work 
of the laboratory. 


Capt. Earl Williamson, who has been serving in the 
quartermaster’s corps, was in Chicago Monday on his 
way back West, where he expected to become connected 
again with the Potlatch Lumber Co., of Potlatch, 
Idaho. Capt. Williamson was mustered out only a few 
days| ago after spending several months in the service. 


George N. Harder, general manager and treasurer 
of the Rib Lake Lumber Co., of Rib Lake, Wis., was 
in Chicago Monday enroute to New York to attend a 
meeting of the board of directors of the company. 
Speaking of the northern situation he said that con- 
ditions have been improving, especially in the last two 
weeks. 


Sergt. Clyde Hunter, son of W. H. Hunter, well- 
known retail lumberman of Paxton, IIl,, has written 
his parents a very interesting letter from Longwy, 
France, where he is stationed with the army of occupa- 
tion. His letter tells about many interesting sights, 
recounts his experiences and tells how anxious the boys 
are to get back to the good old U. 8S. A. 


R. C. Angel, of Portland, Ore., sales manager of the 
Willapa Lumber Co,, of Raymond, Wash., was in Chi- 
cago a few days conferring with A. D. McDonald and 
W. TT. Osgood, who are in charge of the new sales office 
of the company in Chicago territory. Mr. Angel had 
been Past and left for the Hast again, expecting to 
spend some time there before returning to the West 
coast. 


Lelut. John B. Woods, who was overseas with the 
forest engineers for many months, is now back in the 
States and has accepted a position as assistant forester 
with the Massachusetts State Forestry Department, 
with headquarters at Great Barrington, Mass. Before 
joining the forest crops Lieut. Woods was connected 
with the Arkansas Land & Lumber Co., of Malvern, 
Ark. 


Capt. John J, O’Connor, who before his service in the 
war was in the logging business in the Oconto district 
in Wisconsin, was a visitor at the offices of the Oconto 
Lumber Co, this week. Capt. O’Connor, who was with 
the Fourth Army Corps, saw many months’ service in 
France and left Coblenz four weeks ago. Following 
a short stay in Chicago he expects to return to Wis- 
consin, 


Among the northern visitors in Chicago this week 
were Harry Wilbur, of the Ross Lumber Co., Milwau 
kee; J. N. Sanford, of the H. BE, Sievwright Lumber Co., 
Stevens Point; H. 8. Crosby, of Rhinelander; C. C. 
Ellingson, of the Ellingson Lumber Co., Hawkins, and 
R. M. Sage, of the Sage-Fifield Lumber Co., of Delevan, 
Wis. Mr. Sage, who is a retailer, spoke very hopefully 
of the outlook for retail trade this spring, saying that 
business from the farmers looked especially good. 


John G. Whittier, who, during the war, had charge 
of the millwork purchases for all departments of the 
Government except the Navy Department, is now man- 
ager of the sales department of the Huntington Lum- 
ber & Supply Co., of Huntington, W. Va. This com- 
pany has its sales office at 510 Stock Exchange build- 
ing, Philadelphia, and it is now interested in several 
industrial housing projects in Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland and the District of 
Columbia. 


John D. Mershon, president of the Pacific Lumber 
Co. of Illinois, was in Chicago Monday on his return 
home from a quick trip to California, where he had 
visited the mill of the company at Scotia. Speaking 
of conditions as he found them, Mr. Mershon said 
that the mill men were hopeful, but the situation with 
them was the same as with other lumbermen thruout 
the United States, as real activity awaited the much 
talked about building revival and nobody knew exactly 
when that would start. 


}. A. Vangsness, sales representative in Chicago ter 
ritory for Steven & Jarvis, wholesalers of Eau Claire, 
Wis., returned this week from a motoring trip, during 
which he spent several days at Eau Claire, St. Paul, 
and at some of the northern mills. On his return he 
reported that mill men were very optimistic over the 
hardwood situation, prices being well maintained and 
the demand gradually increasing, especially for the 
better grades. Stocks of both hardwoods and hem- 
lock in the North are far below normal. 


George C, Robson, sales manager of the Kinzel Lum- 
ber Co., of Merrill, Wis., was in Chicago Monday and 
while here spoke very optimistically of the northern 
lumber situation. He said that there was not more 
than 60,000,000 feet of dry hemlock and not more 
than 150,000,000 feet of both green and dry hemlock 
in the North, a volume which would not last long with 
a fairly healthy demand. Hardwood stocks, especially 
of dry ash, soft maple and soft elm, are short and 
basswood stocks are also depleted tho not so low as 
those of the other woods. 


J. B. Perry, formerly of the Chicago office of the C, 
A. Goodyear Lumber Co., but who for the last six 
months has had charge of the box shook department of 
the Goodyear Yellow Pine Co., with headquarters at 
Jackson, Miss., was in Chicago this week. Tho giving 
all his time to the box shook end of the business, Mr. 
Perry, who is always a well informed lumberman, said 
that the southern pine situation undoubtedly showed 
gradual improvement from the point of demand. Hf. A, 
Knapp, who has charge of the redwood department of 
the (. A. Goodyear Lumber Co., returned this week 
from an eastern business trip. 


T. J. Bermingham, a pioneer retail lumberman of 
Galena, Ill., and Kenosha, Wis., retired April 1 from 
active business affairs after a half century of service. 
He resigned as president of the Bermingham Lumber 
Co., Kenosha, of which he was president since its 
organization in 1897. William J. Bermingham, a son, 
who has been the active manager of the business, has 
been elected president. Prior to coming to Kenosha, 
T. J. Bermingham was long connected with the retail 
lumber business at Galena, which is still owned by the 
Bermingham Lumber Co. The Kenosha business is a 
development of that conducted under the name of 
Palmatier & Kipp Co. until acquired by the Berming 
ham interests in 1897. Mr. Bermingham will continue 
to make Kenosha his home. 


One of the happiest families in Chicago this week 
was that of Mr. and Mrs. Harry Bishop, sr., and the 
reason for the joy was the arrival home of their son, 
Ensign Clarence Bishop, of the U. 8. N. R, F., from 
Archangel, Russia, who was among the first of Ameri 
can fighting men sent against the Bolsheviki. He 
arrived in New York a few days ago on the Baltic. 
On his return he declared that the Bolsheviki have a 
machine gun for every two men in their forces and 
have plenty of ammunition and military supplies, but 





Standards for Wooden Shingles 
and Their Use 


This interesting subject will be dealt 
with by J. S. Williams, secretary of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association, at the April 15 
session of the American Lumber Con- 
gress in Chicago. 











a deficiency of clothing. Shoes at Archangel sell for 
$75 a pair, whisky at $68 a quart and beer at $15 a 
bottle, while everything else ranges just about as 
exorbitantly. He left Russia upon an ice cruising 
vessel and has many interesting things to relate, 


eee 


LUMBER WITNESSES TO BE HEARD 


“This investigation has shown that the nub of the 
situation is in a common building brick. That is a 
basis for almost all building. No other building mate- 
rial has gone up above 40 percent.” 

The above remark of State Senator Turnbaugh, of 
the Illinois investigation committee now probing into 
material prices, was one of the closing incidents of 
the conference which adjourned in Chicago a few days 
ago and expected to reconvene again on Friday of this 
week, when several lumber witnesses were to be heard, 
The committee had previously heard some lumber tes- 
timony, indicating that the advances in lumber prices 
did not compare with the rise in price of many other 
commodities. During the closing days of the hearing 
much testimony was heard relative to the brick price 
and evidently from remarks made by the members of 
the committee the brick people did not make nearly 
as good a showing as the lumber people. 

Chairman Dailey read a letter from four architects 
in which it was stated that building work estimated 
at $93,000,000, prepared by fourteen architects, is 
being held up in Chicago thru uncertainty as to prices. 
This is exclusive of necessary work on public buildings. 
The fourteen and estimates on plans prepared by them 
are as follows: 

Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, $20,000,000; 
Holabird & Roche, $10,000,000; Marshall & Fox, $13,- 
000,000; Christian Eckstrom, $8,000,000; Charles S. 
Frost, $5,000,000 ; Richard E. Schmidt, Garden & Mar- 
tin, $5,000,000; F. E. Davidson, $5,000,000; George 
C. Nimmons & Co., $1,000,000; Samuel N. Crowen, 
$5,000,000 ; Henry J. Schlacks, $1,000,000 ; Walter W. 
Ahlschlager, $5,000,000; C. W. & G. L. Rapp, $7,000,- 
000; Alfred S. Alschuler, $5,000,000; Board of Educa- 
tion, F. Hussander, $3,000,000 ; total, $93,000,000. 

Figuring roughly for 600 architects in Chicago, 
approximately $1,000,000,000 worth of work is await- 
ing lower prices, 
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TO SELL GOVERNMENT LUMBER 


The recent purchase from the Government of 30,000,- 
000 feet of spruce, fir and Port Orford cedar by the 
Willapa Lumber Co., of Raymond, Wash., has resulted 
in the establishment of a sales office in Chicago in 
charge of Lieut. A. D. MeDonald and Lieut. W. T. 
Osgood. Both of the young officers, after serving 
the Government for more than a year in the sales de- 
partment of the Spruce Production Board, were re- 
cently mustered out of the service of Uncle Sam. 
Their breathing spell of inactivity was short-lived, 
however, as the Willapa Lumber Co. quickly took ad 
vantage of their experience. 

Lieut. McDonald began his lumber experience 20 
years ago when his father operated a sawmill at Fair- 
haven, Wash., which was later sold to the Puget Sound 
Sawmills & Timber Co. He then went to Alaska and 





LIEUT. A. D. McDONALD 

spent considerable time at Nome. On his return he 
wus at Minneapolis for three years with his brother, 
John EF. McDonald, who not only operated a_ retail 
yard but wholesaled west Coast and Canadian lumber 
as well, After that he returned to the west Coast 
and for nine years was sales manager for the Baicom 


Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., which operated two 
sawmills and a sash and door plant. He then went 
with the Eastern & Western Lumber Co., of Port 


land, Ore., being in charge of a distributing yard of the 
company at Salt Lake City, Utah. For nearly two 
years he was with the H. B. Waite Lumber Co., of 
Minneapolis, and for a short time previous to entering 
the Government service he had charge of the indus 
trial sales department of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., 
of Portland, Ore. While in the Government service 
Lieut. McDonald was assistant sales manager and 
later sales manager of the sales department of the 
Spruce Production Board at Vancouver Barracks. 
Wash. 

Lieut. Osgood comes 
of his experience 


tho most 
Ifis in 


from New England, 
was gained in Chicago. 





OSGOOD 


LIBUT. W. 7. 


troduction to the lumber industry was in 1909 when 
he became connected with the Connecticut Valley 
Lumber Co., spruce operator in New Hampshire and 
Vermont, with a mill at Mount Tom, Mass. In 1909 
he went with Bryant & Fisher, of Boston, Mass., timber 
land specialists, and from 1912 until he entered the 
Government service early last year he was manager 
of the Chicago office of Munson & Whittaker, timber 
land specialists, of New York City. After entering 


the Government service he was placed in the sales de- 
partment of the Fir Production Board and for a while 
had charge of the Chicago office and 
York office of the board. 

The opening of a Chicago sales office by the Willapa 
Lumber Co, is not only part of the plan to dispose of 
the 


later the New 


30,000,000 feet of lumber purchased from the 











Government but also of handling the sales of its own 
mill production as well as several other saw and shingle 
mills on the west Coast. Sixty percent of the Govern 
ment purchase is spruce and the entire volume, accord 
ing to the agreement with the Government, must be 
moved out of the storage yard at Vancouver Barracks 
and other smaller yards within a year. Practically the 
entire purchase is clear lumber, in fir as well as spruce 
and Port Orford cedar. Clear spruce in the Chicago 
market has found sale for many years, especially with 
piano manufacturers, but Port Orford cedar has not 
had much of an introduction previously. The Govern- 
ment’s stock of that wood was to have been used for 
airplane wing beams, and now that it is being turned 
into commercial channels its expected sale will be 
mostly with manufacturers of cedar chests, moldings 
and for pattern work. The office of the Willapa Lum- 
ber Co. in Chicago is at 1201 Steger Building, Jackson 
Boulevard and Wabash Avenue. 


—_~ 


TAKES IMPORTANT MANAGEMENT 


The many friends of R. C. Schulz, who some time 
ago severed his business connection with the Marathon 
Lumber Co., of Laurel, Miss., to take a much needed 
rest, will be interested to know that he has decided to 
enter again the field of activity, and has accepted the 
management of the Black River Lumber Co., of Wil 
lets, La. Few associated with the lumber industry 
today enjoy such wide acquaintance with the trade as 
does Mr. Schulz, and his hearty hand clasp and cheer 
ful and sincere greeting are known both North and 
South; he therefore hardly needs an introduction to 
the lumber fraternity. 

Reared on a farm in Wisconsin, while young in years 
he engaged with the H. W. Wright Lumber Co., of 
Merrill, Wis., as a commissary clerk and by constant 
attention to his duties he was soon advanced to pay 
roll clerk, and later to a position in the shipping de 
partment, where he developed such shrewd business 
tactics that he was elevated to sales manager, later 
becoming an officer of the company. During his con 
nection with the Wright concern Mr. Schulz was 
elected secretary of the Wisconsin Valley Lumber Man 
ufacturers’ Association, afterward merged into the 





R. C. SCHULZ, WILLETS, LA. ; 
Assumes Management Black River Lumber Co. 
Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Association, and while 
engaged in association activicies he was recognized as 
an authority on market conditions, and many have con 
ceded that his continuous optimism and keen foresight 
had much to do in maintaining prices during uncer 
tain periods. 

Remaining with the H. W. Wright Lumber Co. prac 
tically during the entire life of the operations, when 
the business began to wane Mr. Schulz took a like 
position with the Goodman Lumber Co., of Goodman, 
Wis. Later he went to Arbor Vitae, Wis., as sales 
manager of the two plants of the Yawkey Bissell Lum 
ber Co., remaining with them until they were cut out. 
Karly in 1914 he went to Laurel, Miss., as manager 
of the Marathon Lumber Co. After five years’ service 
with this concern he resigned, expecting to take an 
extended rest, but upon the urgent solicitation of the 
officers, all personal friends of long standing, he de 
cided to take the management of the Willets plant, 
which is being rebuilt under its new management and 
has a long life ahead. This is one of three mills owned 
and operated by the same interests, the other two 
being at Stephenson, Miss., and Sylacauga, Ala. 

With his business acumen gained by many years of 
actual experience Mr. Schulz will undoubtedly give 
the Black River Lumber Co. an able administration, 
and it is fortunate in securing his services. 





WHOLESALE COMPANY STARTS BUSINESS 


The Cortez Lumber Co., recently organized with an 
authorized capital stock of $100,000, has opened offices 
at 111 West Washington Street, Chicago. R. J. Clark 
is president and manager of the company and is a man 
well known to manufacturers and retailers of the mid 
dle West. The Cortez Lumber Co. will handle both 
hardwoods and softwoods, from the North, the South 
and the Pacific coast. 

Mr. Clark is very optimistic about the outlook of the 
lumber industry and believes that while conditions may 
remain quiet for a while a rush of business is sure to 
come, and with that end in view he is perfecting the 
operating personnel of the company so that when the 
business really opens up with a rush the company will 











be in an unusually good position to be of service to 
buyers. 

In 1901 R. J. Clark organized the Peninsula Bark & 
Lumber Co., of Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The Peninsula 
Bark & Lumber Co. has cut out and its affairs are being 
wound up. During all this period Mr. Clark has been 
president and manager of the company and so has 
gained a thoro and intimate knowledge of every phase 
of the lumber industry from logging to marketing. 
With his guiding hand at the helm, therefore, the fu 
ture of the Cortez Lumber Co. is guaranteed. 





NEW CONCERN IN CHICAGO FIELD 


A new wholesale and commission concern entered 


the Chicago field this week when Walter Robinson and 
Baxter, 


Be two well known southern lumbermen, 





WALTER ROBINSON, 

Of the Robinson & Baxter Lumber Co, 
came north and opened an office at 1032 Conway 
Building. The concern will be known as the Robinson 
& Baxter Lumber Co. Mr. Robinson for the last five 
years has been in the retail lumber business at Waco, 
Tex., being president of the Southwest Lumber Co. 
Previous to that he was with the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., for ten years, be 
ing its sales manager before going into the retail 
lumber business in Texas. Mr. Baxter is another 
former Pickering man, having been with that con- 
cern five years as assistant sales manager and previ 
ous to that connection was with the Chicago Lumber 
& Coal Co., of St. Louis, Mo., six years. During the 
last two years he has been sales manager for the 
Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., of Kansas City. Both 
young men have had an extensive southern pine experi 
ence from woods’ work to the selling end and are widely 
acquainted thru the entire southern pine producing 
territory. They will confine their efforts to the sale 
of southern pine, and being so well acquainted with 
the uses of that wood and so well known among lum 





Cc. L. BAXTER, 
Of the Robinson & Baxter Lumber Co, 


bermen who produce it and distribute it their success 
in Chicago territory is already assured. 





CONDITIONS BECOME STABILIZED 


A well known Chicago real estate firm has sent out 
the following statement relative to the building situ 
ation and the shortage of homes and giving the follow- 
ing reasons why the price of lumber will not likely 
go down tho other materials may : 

“Reports from all parts of the country indicate that 
building conditions are at least one year behind normal 
demand. That these estimates are conservative may 
be judged from the fact that total building work in 
the United States in 1916 was $980,000,000 and in 
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1917 $700,000,000, while various canvasses of the situ 
ation indicate a present building deficit far in excess 
of $1,000,000,000. 

“With this strong pressure back of the market, and 
the accepted cut in steel prices for the balance of the 
year, stabilized conditions are being manifested every 
where in the country. Altho structural steel repre 
sents less than 20 percent of construction costs, the 
determination of a definite price basis has placed the 
whole situation on a solid footing. It was generally 
felt that after-war steel prices would be much lower, 
as this commodity advanced more in price during the 
war than other building material. 

“Meanwhile there are indications that lumber may 
be expected to advance in price eventually. This ex- 
pectation is based fundamentally on a tremendous de- 
mand as a result of the building shortage and a largely 
decreased production. In 1918 there was a shrinkage 
of 3,000,000,000 feet, as compared with 1917 produc 
tion. Furthermore, all indications point to a vindica 
tion of the views of those who have been contending 
that there will be no general reduction in wages, In 
the steel industry, for example, it is announced that 
price reductions will not be made at the expense of 
labor. 

“Current reports indicate that pending building 
projects thruout the country have reached more than 
$500,000,000, which amount will be greatly increased 
within the next few weeks under the stabilized con 
ditions that now are being rapidly brought about. 
In the metropolitan district of New York new projects 
have been increasing at the rate of $5,000,000 a week 
since March 1. 

“A tremendous shortage of homes exists in Canada 
as well as in the United States. The Dominion and 
provincial governments are working on a plan to lend 
$32,000,000 to prospective home builders. This sum 
would provide housing facilities for 500,000 people. 
In New York City there is an estimated housing short 
age equal to the normal requirements of a city of 
300,000 population. 

“General conditions, therefore, indicate that noth- 
ing is to be gained by holding off for lower prices 
now and that the unusual building activities which 
must continue over a period of many years before 
normal requirements are met has definitely begun. 





TO THE RAILROADS: ‘‘PAY UP!’’ 


Local lumbermen who specialize in railroad material 
received with joy the news that came from Washington 
this week that the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion had warned the regional directors about the slow 
pay of some of the railroads. The letter was prompted 
by complaints by some of the tie producers, but dealers 
in railroad material assert that the slow pay. complaint 
as to ties is just as applicable to purchases of other 
materials, Consequently they are hopeful that pay for 
other materials will now be forthcoming more promptly. 
The letter which reached the regional directors was 
written by the director of the division of purchases 
and in part read as follows: 

“Reports are coming to us from time to time that 
the railroads are not paying the tie producers promptly 
for ties that have been taken up and that this failure 
to pay promptly is affecting the production, I shall 
be glad if you will investigate the situation on the 
various railroads in your respective regions and if the 
bills are not being paid promptly arrange to expedite 
payment as much as possible so as to encourage the 
maximum production, 

“Tf any of the railroads have not sufficient funds 
with which to take up ties promptly, I will be glad 
if you will communicate with me by wire and advise me 
the amount necessary so that I can arrange to have 
necessary funds provided thru the division of finance 
at Washington.” 


BACK FROM SERVICE OVERSEAS 


When the great world war began, on the very day 
in early August, 1914, that England and Germany 
crossed swords, Fred W. Locke, then in the wholesale 
lumber business in Seattle but years before a lieu- 
tenant in the Lancashire Regiment, cabled the British 
war office offering his services, and five months later, 
in January, 1915, in 
response to a sum 
mons from the war 
office he went back 
across the water to 
his old regiment, 

Now as Maj. Fred 
Locke he is back in 
Seattle visiting old 
friends in the lumber 
trade and looking for 
an opportunity to 
make a connection in 
the sales end of some 
mill or wholesale 
concern, For over 
four years Maj. 
Locke, altho out of 
the actual fighting 
because of impaired 
sight of one eye, 
which came about be 
fore his return to the army, has been doing arduous 
work in the great war game not only in England but in 
France. During the later period of the war he served 
with the engineers in France and was obliged to spend 
some months in a base hospital because of a serious 
illness. 

For a number of years Maj. Locke was with the 
Chicago Lumber & Coal Co,, of St. Louis, and was at 
one time in charge of its export business with head- 
quarters at Mobile, Ala., and later looked after manu 
facturing in British Columbia. For three years he 
was in charge of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co.’s 
Pacific coast business, with offices in Seattle. He has 
had an extended lumber experience and is now pleased 
to be back again in the center of his former lumber 
activities. When he went ‘over’ four years ago he 











MAJ. FRED W. LOCKE, 
Of Seattle, Wash. 


took his wife and year old baby boy with him. Another 
baby boy, now 2 years old, was born in England, and 
all are now happily back with him in Seattle. 





VISITOR FROM THE WEST COAST 

Lester A, Brix, secretary and treasurer of the Brix 
Lumber Co., of Portland, Ore., which recently succeeded 
the Brix-Sand Lumber Co., was in Chicago this week 
and after dividing several days between Chicago and 
Milwaukee went east on business. Mr. Brix’s trip here 
and to the East is to further the company’s market 
for west Coast products and hereafter more attention 
will be given to eastern business. The company, in 
succeeding the Brix-Sand Lumber Co., had its charter 
amended and it now has a capitalization of $50,000, 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN last week gave the details 
of the reorganization of the company, which is one of 





LESTER A, BRIX, OF PORTLAND, ORE. ; 
Secretary of the Brix Lumber Co. 


the live, awake wholesale concerns of the west Coast 
that see big business ahead and are making every 
preparation to handle it. Relative to the present 
lumber situation, Mr. Brix said while in Chicago that 
he would prefer to comment on conditions following his 
eastern trip. 





HARDWOOD COMPANY REORGANIZES 

Max L, Pease, of the Galloway-Pease Lumber Co., 
before leaving for the South on Tuesday announced a 
reorganization of the concern which heretofore has 
been known as the Galloway-Pease Co. and which for 
several years has operated a hardwood mill at Poplar 
Bluff, Mo. Thru the reorganization, the Eddy and 
Itumphrey interests of Saginaw, Mich., retire and Mr, 
Pease becomes president of the company. The new 
officers are: 

President—Max L. Pease, Chicago. 

Vice president—A. Bennett, Chicago. 

Secretary J. Witherell, Chicago. 

Treasurer—P, R. Pease, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 

A. D. Eddy, of Saginaw, was formerly president, 
and Mr. Pease as new head of the company, announced 
that no changes would be made and the operation in 
Missouri would be conducted as formerly. The com 
pany’s Chicago office is at 19 South La Salle Street. 





HYMENEAL 


ANDERSON-NEWBERG.—A. J. Anderson, a 
timber owner of the Aberdeen-Hoquiam district 
and in British Columbia, surprised his friends re- 
cently by sending an announcement of his marriage 
to Miss Hildur Newberg, of Seattle. Mr. Anderson 
had been a widower about a year. 


RUCKER-HUMBIRD.—Miss Florence Humbird, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Thomas J. 
Humbird, was married at the Humbird residence 
March 26, to Mahlon Rucker, of Seattle. The 
bride's father is one of the best known lumbermen 
in the Inland Empire. Mr. Rucker is connected 
with the firm of Piper & Taft, Seattle. The bride 
is a popular member of the younger society set and 
is one of reeige 4 sisters, another of whom, Mrs. 
Clyde Johnson, has buf recently returned from her 
wedding trip. 

SODERBERG- McGOLDRICK. —Mr. and Mrs. J. I 
McGoldrick announce the engagement of their 
daughter, Miss Margaret McGoldrick, to Carl Soder- 
berg, the wedding to take place soon after Easter. 
Mr. McGoldrick is president of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., and well known thruout the Inland 
Empire. Miss McGoldrick is a popular member 
of the younger set in Spokane society, having lived 
in that city for fourteen years. She was graduated 
from the Holy Name Academy in 1915, and later 
attended the Visitation convent in St. Paul. Carl 
Soderberg was recently discharged from the army, 
having served with the spruce division at Van- 
couver. He has been connected with the Phoenix 
Lumber Co. for several years. 





THE legend ‘‘In God We Trust,’’ stamped upon 
our coinage, is the best possible motto for every- 
body. Next to it is this: ‘‘I trust the United 
States of America; Victory Liberty bonds for me.’’ 
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Savannah and Jacksonville. Mr. Stebbins had been 
yice president and general manager but resigned in 
1911 to organize the Stebbins-Anderson Coal & Lum- 
per Co., operating a yard at Towson, the country seat 
of Baltimore County, which is said to be a very suc- 
cessful business. The steamers of the Savannah and 
Jacksonville line bring much southern pine here. 

E. Stringer Boggess, formerly Snark of the Uni- 
verse, Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, who is engaged 
in the export business with headquarters at Clarks- 
purg, W. Va., while on his way thru here on a trip 
to Philadelphia and New York to look after some 
space on steamers for foreign shipments called on 
John L. Alcock, of John L. Alcock & Co., and Harvey 
M. Dickson, secretary of the National Lumber Ex- 
porters’ Association. 

The Canton Lumber Co. will launch, April 2, the 
third of four vessels which it is building for the 
United States Coast & Geodetic Survey. The boats, 
which have southern pine planking and oak frames, 
are 60-foot all over with 14-foot beam and will re- 
ceive 60 horsepower gasoline engines. 

State Forester F. W. Besley, at a recent meeting 
of the forest wardens of Allegany County, Mary- 
land, said that ‘the railroads were responsible for 
20 percent of the forest fires in the State last year 
and campers, fishermen and others for 30 percent 
of them. He said that the losses last year were 
the smallest since the establishment of the service. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


April 2.—Trade is much improved in all lines except- 
ing those depending on house construction. Each 
week sees improvement and the increases in volume 
are being retained. Foreign inquiries are greatly in- 
teresting dealers. An opinion seams to prevail that 
an improvement in building might result if retailers 
could be made to understand that anything like a big 
drop in lumber prices is not at all likely. 

John M. Walsh, general secretary of the Building 
Trades’ Employers’ Association of Boston, believes that 
the labor situation is much more serious than the cost 
of materials and that if the labor question could be set 
tled there is no doubt that numbers of new buildings 
would be constructed immediately. He points out that 
contractors who begin a new building have no guaran- 
ty that their carpenters and masons will be with them 
to the last story. 

Howard M. Whitman, long associated with Barker & 
Co., lumber wholesalers of this city, has purchased 
that business and reincorporated it in Connecticut un- 
der that name. He has moved to New Haven. By the 
purchase he has acquired the interest of Barker & Co. 
in the Wapskehegan Lumber Co. and the Wapske River 
Lumber Co. George J. Barker retains his interest in 
and is still president of the George J. Barker Co., of 
Waltham, and the Wyman Allen Lumber Co., of Bos 
ton. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 31.—During the last week there was some 
improvement in retail business here, in both general 
and small work; also in some of the new building 
which has been expected so long, and there is a little 
activity in commercial expansion and repair work. 
There seems to have been less than a corresponding 
betterment with the wholesalers, some of whom re- 
port a slacker week than the one before. Others, 
however, claim that orders have been received that 
have hung fire for weeks, and it looks as if some 
activity among the big industrials was about to start. 
Talk of price cutting is less, but there seems to be a 
sort of general agreement that if a slight reduction 
could be made in everything without creating the im- 
pression that the market was sinking it might be a 
good thing with which to stimulate building. Prices 
generally are good and demand may be called steady, 
if not heavy. 

Among the hardwoods the greatest demand is for 
oak, poplar and gum, but hardwood floorings, maple, 
birch, beech, cherry, ash, basswood, walnut and ma- 
hogany are all in fair demand. White pine prices 
are high and trade is light, but still there seems to 
be no surplus of stock offered. Spruce moves slowly, 
at well maintained prices. Hemlock is scarce and is 
in demand enough to take about all that is offered, at 
good prices. Cypress is perhaps a little more active 
and prices are firm, altho lists are pretty large. Long- 
leaf pine is scarce, inactive and firm in price, with 
a looked for softening unless foreign sales begin soon. 
North Carolina pine sells at steadier prices and there 
seems to be less desire to cut prices, altho the volume 
of buying does not seem to have increased much. 
Building items are more active outside the city than 
in. Shingles and lath find ready sales in the outly- 
ing yards, 

General business here shows improvement, Finan- 
clal conditions are in suspense. Money is plentiful 
but closely guarded, and collections are reported good. 
It is not so easy to get money for new ventures as it 
was a month ago, but this may be caused by the near 
ness of the Victory loan. 

The National Federation of Construction Industries 
has called a meeting of the secretaries of all interested 
organizations at the Ritz-Carlton Hotel at 10 a. m. 
April 8, to meet W. H. Manss, formerly director of 
the war service committee of the War Industries 
Board, and other experts, with a view to making 
definite plans to stimulate the building industries as 
well as to “avert a national crisis.” 

The Emergency Fleet Corporation has announced 
that the wooden ships so far completed as to be un- 
wise to take apart and sell the material will be con- 
verted into barges. When it was decided to cut down 
the wood ship program twenty-five barge contracts 
were canceled, with the idea of using the hulls orig- 
inally intended for vessels in their stead. The cor- 
poration advises that the wood ship program is about 
cleaned up. 


NEW YORK 


April 1—A miniature blizzard last week killed off 
some of the enthusiasm for early construction, but 
as there is no doubt that there will be a noticeable 
improvement from now on the yards all thru this sec- 
tion are preparing for an active season. In fact 
many yard managers feel that they have waited too 
long before replenishing their supplies, for they find 
their stocks badly broken and show some anxiety 
about getting prompt shipments. They are getting 
into the market on a more active basis now that they 
see that the fall in prices they had been waiting for 
has not taken place. Wholesalers say that it is a long 
while since they had so much inquiry and that the 
prices on orders booked are very satisfactory. 

In the Borough of Manhattan construction for the 
period Jan. 1 to April 1: amounted to $7,351,000, as 
compared with $3,014,000 for the corresponding period 
of 1918. In Queens there was a gain of over 100 
percent and in Richmond a gain of over 75 percent. 
Reports of newly projected construction which con 
tinue to come in have done much to increase the con- 
fidence of the building industry. A number of im- 
portant contracts have been placed and much pro- 
posed construction is being figured on. While large 
contractors state that the reduction in the price of 
steel has stimulated construction there is a difference 
of opinion as to whether the reduction was large 
enough. As a report from Washington says that a 
reduction of $2 a thousand in lumber prices would 
mean a saving of only $30 on the average house it 
will be seen that lumber prices do not figure as 
prominently in construction costs as does the cost of 
labor. 

A bill now before Gov. Smith for signature provides 
for a vehicular tunnel under the Hudson to Jersey 
City and it is believed it will pass and that before 
many months construction will be under way. While 
iron, stone and cement figure prominently in the per- 
manent construction of such a tunnel lumber is a very 
important item and when the work starts there will 
be a heavy demand for lumber for some time to come. 
Taking the market as a whole the prospects are more 
encouraging than they have been for several months. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 31.—-For the manufacturers of North Caro- 
lina pine March has shown a slight improvement over 
February as to both demand and prices, and there is 
undoubtedly more optimism as to the immediate future. 
There are reports from large cities in the Hast as to 
the increased number of permits issued for buildings of 
low cost, in which a great deal of lumber will be used. 
It is more than probable that the demand for the bet- 
ter grades will show an improvement during the next 
month and as with few exceptions prices are being 
held firm by the mills the outlook is that with a larger 
demand prices will advance. There is, however, little 
buying of box lumber. Should demand not show the 
expected improvement the millmen will be more dis- 
posed to shut down their plants than to cut prices on 
the lower grades. Altho it is possible to buy lumber 
at lower prices from the small operators than those 
quoted by the standard mills, manufacturers have the 
situation well in hand. 

The demand for dressed lumber showed no improve 
ment over the week previous. All orders are for rush 
and prompt delivery, indicating that retailers still feel 
uncertain as to prospects. As prices for dressed lumber 
are slowly but surely going upward and millmen state 
that their stocks are below normal. While there are a 
great number of orders calling for flooring, dressed 
stock boards and the better grades of rough lumber, 
the number of orders for solid cars is not large. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


April 1.—Lumbermen in this city and district are 
steadily becoming more hopeful regarding the develop 
ment of an active selling campaign in all lines of lum 
ber within the next month. Fresh inquiries that are 
expected to develop into substantial sales are coming 
on this market and dealers assert that the outlook 
now is that the season’s output of their mills in some 
lines will be sold up in the near future. 

Two orders totaling 3,500,000 feet of pine lumber 
were booked yesterday by the Virginia & Rainy Lake 
Co. Approximately two-thirds of the amount con 
tracted for will be shipped to Chicago and the balance 
will be sent east after the opening of lake navigation. 
A substantial volume of carlot business has been 
booked by dealers here during the last few days. 

Dealers express gratification over the wage scale 
adjustment for the season recently agreed upon as the 
result of conferences between contractors and car- 
penters. It is thought that many house building 
projects will be proceeded with in the near future, now 
that builders know where they stand as regards the 
labor situation in that branch of the trade at least. 
Managements of yards and mills are figuring upon 
numbers of bills for lumber and interior finish in con 
nection with work that is to be proceeded with at 
once, 

The operating of the Virginia & Rainy Lake Co.'s 
smaller mill at Virginia has been resumed for the sea 
son with sufficient logs in hand to assure its continu 
ous running thruout the summer. With both its mills 
in operation that company’s daily output of lumber 
will total 1,000,000 feet. 

Alger, Smith & Co. will start up their mill at 
West Duluth on April 15, according to present arrange- 
ments. Employment will be given several hundred 
men. With a stock of around 12,000,000 feet of lumber 
carried over from last summer that firm is in position 
to take care of a rush of shipments at the opening of 
the season. 

Timber operators have wound up a successful sea- 
son in the woods, according to all reports. Advices 
from the Deer River district, Minnesota, are that the 
output of logs in that territory during the last winter 











Goldsboro 
N. C. 


Buyers on the Atlantic 
Coast are today working 
both sides of their dollars 
when they buy this wood 
that long ago set a stand- 
ard for quality in general 
yard stock and finish. The 
photo below shows the 


high quality of our lum- 
ber. 














Our modernly equipped 
planing mill enables us to 
furnish on short notice all 
kinds of Goldsboro N. C. 
Pine finish and trim, and 
guarantee uniformly per- 
fect millwork. 


Large, well assorted, 
thoroughly seasoned 
stocks are constantly 


carried on hand and we 
are anxious to have you 
try us on your next or- 


der. 
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Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


| Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 





SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 
CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 











Sales amen 


L. LITCHFIELD 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 
GEO, ROS Ue ee eee Plattsburg, N. Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO..... Middletown, Del. 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO......4 Johnstown, P 





Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 
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Surry Lumber Co. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Manufacturers of 
North Carolina 
Pine 
LUMBER and BOX SHOOKS 
—MILLS AT— 

Norfolk and Dendron, Va., and Wallace, N. C. 

i. i 








Satisfy Customers 


who are particular asto quality, 
millwork and grades by show- 
ing them the superiority of our 


© Flooring 
fees N.C. Pine gets 
4 Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine, Rough and Dressed 
Car and Cargo Shippers 





Times Dispatch Bldg. 


Ellington & Guy, Inc., RICHMOND, VA. 








A. T. Baker, Pres, and Treas, R. G. White, Sales Mer. 


The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


ay c. PINE CYPRESS 
GUM 


Kiln Dried, Dressed 
Windsor, N. C, Edenton 


and Rough 

Wellington & Powellsville R. R. Co., 

Planing Mills, Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw Mills:—Edenton, 

N. C., Columbia, N. €., Ahoski, N.C, Cap, 140,000 per day. 
General Office, EDENTON, N.C. 








Our Two Mille 
Cut 125,000 
Feet Daily. 


Timbers 
Flooring 


Dimension 
Geneva Mill Co., Geneva, Ala. 
Alabama-Florida Lbr. Co., Noma, Fla. 


J. R. McLANE, D. H. MORRIS, JR., 
President. Secretary- Treasurer. 


2x4 Our 
Specialty 








FT. SMITH LUMBER CO. 


PLAINVIEW, ARK. 


Manufacturers 


Soft Short Let Yellow Pine 











The Cost of Growing Timber 47 ,interesting exposition 
Sy R. S. Kellogg and B. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


IMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 


was perhaps the largest in its history. In support of 
that claim it is asserted that three trains of sixty cars 
each of mixed timber were hauled over the Minneapolis 
& Rainy River Railroad from the beginning of the 
season until its close. 

The Ellingston Lumber Co., of Hawkins, Wis., claims 
a load haul of logs from one of its camps that its 
officials consider will take some beating. There were 
eighty-seven logs in the load, mostly hemlock and 
tamarack, making up between 7,000 and 8,000 feet of 
logs. They were hauled on 12-foot bunks. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


April 2.—Without having a voice raised in its be- 
half, the Magnus Johnson bill prohibiting discrimina- 
tion in sales of products as between different points 
in Minnesota was killed Friday by the State senate, 
on the report of its committee on commerce, manufac- 
tures and retail trade. Retail lumbermen were the 
chief objectors to the bill, and spoke before the com- 
mittee, convincing it effectively that the bill would be 
a one sided affair and would operate to shut off com- 
petition among dealers, 

A claim of $13.78 by the T. M. Partridge Lumber 
Co, for an overcharge on a shipment of sawdust was 
the subject of a hearing last week conducted by Royal 
McKenna, an examiner for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The case involved a charge of 13 cents 
a hundred, when, according to N. EF, Boucher, secre- 
tary of the Northern White Cedar Association, the 
sum of local rates was only 11.3 cents. The Great 
Western road was willing to settle but the Illinois 
Central objected, and the examiner and stenographer 
were sent to Minneapolis to get testimony at an 
expense of about $80. 

The B. F. Nelson Manufacturnig Co. has resumed 
business under its own name at Minneapolis, following 
separation of the Heppes-Nelson Roofing Co. into its 
component parts. 

Cc. H. Ross and H. FB. Ross, respectively president 
and secretary of the If. W. Ross Lumber Co., have gone 
for a short vacation trip to Daytona, Fla. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 31.--March showed a splendid improvement 
in the southern pine situation. Warly in the month 
business lacked briskness because of weather condi- 
tions that hindered logging and prevented building and 
also by the holding off attitude of buyers. Mills, how 
ever, took care not to allow production to exceed de 
mand, Stocks are now as a rule broken and limited 
and many buyers are likely to suffer from delay in 
having their requirements met. There has been an 
improvement in buying by retailers, tho most of their 
orders are to meet immediate needs. The oil fields are 
heavy buyers. Prices have held firm and the growing 
demand, together with depleted stocks, is expected to 
bring an advance in quotations. With improved 
weather logging has been resumed at practically all 
mills, which find the labor situation much better than 
it was a few weeks ago. 

To relieve the freight congestion that is expected to 
develop in the new Claiborne oil field, S. Bender has 
arranged to construct an 18-mile long railroad between 
Minden and Homer, La., for which he will use mate- 
rial purchased from the Ozark Valley Railroad. It is 
estimated that the new road will cost $200,000 and it 
is expected to be in operation within sixty days. 

Edwin R. Jones, president of the Victoria Lumber 
Co., of Shreveport, on his return from a visit to the 
headquarters of the War Savings stamp campaign in 
Dallas, Tex., said: “You can count on the Louisiana 
portion of the eleventh Federal War Savings district 
doing its full part in the 1919 campaign.” 

Mm. A. Frost, president of the Frost-Johnson Lumber 
Co., who is chairman of the Victory Liberty loan eam- 
paign committee, is expected to return this week from 
a trip to St. Louis and New York. On his return he 
will complete the campaign plans, which lumbermen 
have promised to assist by co6peration thru adver 
tising. 

The Shreveport records show building permits for 
March amounting to approximately $150,000 and archi 
tects report much work on hand. It is expected that 
the remaining months of the year will show up even 
better. A new building inspector, J. T. Harrison, 
takes office April 1. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


March 81.— The two branches of the retail lumber 
business formerly carried on at Chatham, Ont., and 
Windsor, Ont., under the name of John Piggott & Sons 
have passed from the hands of the founder of the busi- 
ness, John Piggott, into the hands of his two sons, 
Percy G. Piggott and Walter T. Piggott, and will in 
the future be operated as two separate companies. The 
Chatham end of the business is being taken over by 
Percy G. Piggott and will now be known as the P. G. 
Piggott Lumber Co. The Windsor business will be in 
the hands of Walter T. Piggott and will be known as 
the W. T. Piggott Lumber Co. The father, who is 
retiring, is a veteran lumberman of western Ontario, 
who has been in the lumber business for fifty years. 
He located in Chatham in 1869 and in 1894 purchased 
the business of W. G. Nutson in Windsor. The sons 
have bought their father’s interest in the business, the 
consideration being reported to be about $500,000. 

According to the report of the Ontario Workmen's 
Compensation Board, the experience of the lumber in- 
dustry during 1918 was less satisfactory than that 
of 1917. Compensation and medical aid for the year 
cost the industry $229,716.61. The assessments 
amounted to $205,569.44, leaving a deficit of $24,- 
147.17. To offset this there is a surplus of $51,882.53 
carried forward from previous years. The adjusted 
rates for 1918 and the provisional rates for 1919 have 
been fixed as follows: Logging, $1.20, the same rate 
as the provisional rate for 1918; sawmills, $1.60, an 
increase of 10 cents over the provisional rate for 1918. 

A. KE. Smith, son of W. J. Smith, wholesale lumber 


dealer, Weston, Ont., has joined the selling staff of 
Read Bros. (Ltd.), Toronto, and will cover western 
Ontario. 

Maj. E. I. Harrington, Toronto, who recently took 
over the Canadian representation of the Paine Lumber 
Co,, Oshkosh, Wis., has opened an office at 69 Yonge 
Street Arcade, Toronto. 

The International Land & Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of 
Ottawa, Ont., has appointed Roland Hughes, formerly 
of Alpena, Mich., to the position of president, to suc- 
ceed the late J. L. Bates. R. N,. Bates has been re- 
appointed vice president and managing director. The 
company is enlarging its sawmill at St. Felicien, P. Q,, 
to a capacity of 10,000,000 feet a year. Next winter 
it intends to take out 10,000,000 feet of logs which 
will be converted into railway ties and lumber. 

The Anglo-Canadian Lumber Co., J. H. Lavallee, 
manager, has moved from the Royal Bank Building, 
Toronto, to 26 Adelaide Street, West Toronto. The 
company will carry on an export business. J. H. 
Lavallee was formerly with the Orillia Export Lumber 
Co. and returned recently after serving two years in 
Krance and England, 


NORTH TONAWANDA, N. Y. 


April 1.—Lumber yards and mills and all other 
business in the Tonawandas suspended operations 
today and their employees joined with the other 
citizens in welcoming home the men from these 
cities who fought with the 27th Division. Maj. H. 
Morton Jones, of the R. T. Jones Lumber Co., acted 
as marshal of the parade, held immediately after 
the soldiers reached the Tonawandas, 

May 1 has been designated as the date for the 
opening of navigation on the barge canal. Because 
of the absence of ice on the waterway, attempts 
were made to have the season open April 1, giving 
shippers an opportunity to get shipments of stock 
to be delivered to New York and intermediate 
points away at the earliest possible time. The de- 
lay in opening navigation will cause shippers to de- 
lay the movement of stock by vessels from upper 
lake ports considerably before May 1. 
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HENRY H. GETTY.—This week word reached 
Chicago of the death of Henry H. Getty in Paris, 
France. It will be recalled that Mr. Getty was a 
factor in early day Michigan white pine lumbering 
48 a member of the firm of Ryerson, Hills & Co., 
of Muskegon, a concern which was organized in 
1867. The company was one that started with a 
capacity of 2,000 and 3,000 feet a day until it rose 
to 300,000 feet a day, and was a big factor in the 
lumber industry in the white pine days. Mr. Getty, 
who had lived in Paris for the last twenty years, 
formerly lived in Chicago and during his residence 
here took a prominent part in civic affairs. He was 
a director of the Art Institute and retained a mem- 
bership in the Chicago Club. He died in Paris on 
last Monday and is survived by a daughter, Miss 
Alice kX. Getty, also a resident of Paris. The news 
of his death reached the Chicago office of the estate 
of the late Martin A. Ryerson, which is in charge 
of Orrin D. Dodge, who was associated with the 
late Mr. Ryerson and Mr. Getty many years. No 
arrangements have been made for the funeral as it 
is more than likely that the remains will be brought 
back to the United States. Mr. Getty, who was 82 
years old, was a thirty-third degree Mason, 


FRED B. GOODRICH.—A pioneer of the south- 
ern Wisconsin retail lumber trade, Fred B. Good- 
rich, died at his home in Delavan, Wis., on March 
20, at the age of 71. He was born in Dundaff, Pa., 
on July 11, 1848, and went to Wisconsin with his 
parents in 1858. He operated a yard at Antioch, 
fll., with J. H. Goodrich until 1905, going to Dela- 
van to become a member of the firm of Sage & 
Goodrich. The last years of his active business 
career were devoted to a lumber and fuel business 
at Milton Junction. He retired four years ago and 
returned to Delavan to spend his declining days. 
Mr. Goodrich was a Mason and a Knight Templar. 


DORUS E. BECKER.—The assistant manager of 
the New River Lumber Co., of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Dorus Kk. Becker, died at his home in that city, 
March 28, following an attack of pneumonia. He 
had been connected with the company for a number 
of years, occupying important positions. He was 
36 years of age, and is survived by a widow, for- 
merly Miss Mary Beagle. His former home was at 
Marietta, Ohio, where the funeral services were 
held and where he was buried, Monday, March 31. 


CHARLES McGIBBON.—Charles McGibbon, Pen- 
etanguishene, Ont., died recently at Glenwood 
Springs, Colo. Death came suddenly as a result 
of apoplexy. The late Mr. McGibbon had been for 
many years a leading lumber manufacturer, being 
the head of the McGibbon Lumber Co., of Pene- 
tanguishene. 


EDMOND P. ERVIN.—At his home at Franklin, 
Ind., Edmon P. Ervin, 76 years old, died on March 
25 of a complication of diseases. Mr. Ervin was 
in the Union army during the Civil War. At the 
close of the war he ongnees in the lumber business 
with the H. C. Long Lumber Co., one of the best 
known lumber concerns of that day in central In- 
diana. In 1899 he went to Franklin and established 
the Ervin-Pittman Lumber Co., continuing in busi- 
ness until his retirement a few years ago. He was 
one of the founders of the Farmers’ Trust Co, at 
Franklin and was a prominent member of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. Mr. Ervin was twice mar- 
ried, his second wife being Miss Elizabeth Calef, of 
Indianapolis, who with five children by his first 
marriage survive. The funeral services, conducted 
Thursday, March 27, were largely attended, 





A. P. PEALE.—A well known lumberman in the 
New York market, A. P. Peale, passed away at his 
home at Montclair, N. J., on Friday, March 28. 
He has been in business in that city for many years, 
for a long while 5 connected with William 
Whitmer & Son (Inc.) ws, ge poo he became 
associated with the Peale Cory 
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for the last year or so Mr. Peale has been doing 
pusiness in a small way on his own account. He 
was always regarded as a man of the highest in- 
tegrity, and possessed a host of friends, not only 
in New York but in eastern spruce sections. The 
funeral was held Monday, March 31. 


JOHN O. WHITNEY.—An outstanding figure 
in Maine lumbering and a prominent and substantial 
pusiness man of Ellsworth, Me., John O. Whitney, 
died at his home in Ellsworth Falls on March 22, 
Mr. Whitney was born in Ellsworth nearly 64 years 
ago, the son of Warren and Mary (Whitcomb) 
Whitney. At the age of 13 he entered the employ 
of Whitcomb & Haynes, lumbering operators at 
Ellsworth Falls. When 21 years old he became as- 
sociated with the firm, then composed of John M. 
Whitcomb and Charles H. Haynes, both now de- 
ceased. His connection with the concern has been 
very successful. Following the death of the other 
members, the business was incorporated in 1916 
with Mr. Whitney as president and general man- 
ager. During his connection with the business it 
has expanded until today it is one of the largest 
lumber concerns east of Bangor. It now operates 
under the name of Whitcomb, Haynes & Whitney, 
Mr. Whitney’s son, John Joseph Whitney, being a 
stockholder. Mr. Whitney was closely connected 
with the affairs of the community. He had for 
many years been a director of the Union Trust Co., 
was treasurer of the Ellsworth Hardwood Co. since 
its organization, and was also connected with the 
local firms of Morris, Jay & Co., H. A. Austin & Co., 
and others. For the last fifteen years he had been 
president of the Ellsworth Board of Trade. He was 
prominent in Masonry and was a past eminent com- 
mander of Blanquefort Commandery, Knights Tem- 
plar. About twenty-seven years ago he was united 


in marriage with Henrietta A. Fox, who died two 
years ago. He is survived by his son, John Joseph 
Whitney, a junior at Bowdoin College, and a 
brother, Charles N. Whitney, of Ellsworth. 

MR. AND MRS. WILLIAM C. SCHUMANN. 
Following a brief illness with pneumonia, which 
developed during a visit in Merrill, Wis., Mr. and 
Mrs. William ©. Schumann died within a few hours 
of each other, while the small son, who was stricken 
at the same time, was seriously ill when his par- 
ents died. The family resided at Rhinelander, 
where Mr. Schumann was secretary of the J. H. 
O'’Melia Lumber Co. He had been planning to open 
a branch lumber office in Chicago when he was 
taken ill. 

JOHN L. MAXWELL.—A retired lumberman of 
the Indian Creek section, near Whitesburg, Ky., 
John L. Maxwell, died at his home at the age of 
60 after a brief attack of fever. He is survived by 
a wife and several grown sons and daughters. He 
leaves a large estate consisting of valuable timber 
and coal lands in Wise County, Virginia. For 
years he operated mills in southwestern Virginia 
and was well known to lumbermen in that State 
and in Kentucky. 


JAMES EVERETT WILSON CURRIER.—For 
many years a member of the lumber trade in On- 
tario, James Everett Wilson Currier, of Ottawa, 
Ont., died in that city recently at the age of 70. 
For many years Mr. Currier was engaged in the 
lumber business with his father, the late Joseph 
Merrill Currier, at one time a member of Parlia- 
ment. The business was located on the site of 
the present Eddy sulphite mill. The latter part of 
his life Mr. Currier spent in Government service. 
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Taking everything into consideration, a much 
better feeling has prevailed in the Chicago market 
this week. It is true that conditions are by no 
means active nor does the outlook indicate that the 
market will hum soon, but the tone is much im- 
proved. With both soft and hardwoods inquiries 
increase and orders are coming in better. The 
newspapers are filled with stories about the build 
ing situation in Chicago, saying that architects are 
busy figuring on plans and the city is far under- 
built and giving statistics indicating that present 
prices for all kinds of material are not likely to go 
downward. The kind of publicity that the building 
situation is getting is pleasing to the trade, as the 
more the newspapers throw light on conditions as 
they actually exist with labor and materials the 
quicker the mind of the public will be disabused 
of the idea that later prices are going to topple. 
There is no contradiction of the statement that hun- 
dreds are eager to build, but don’t*wish to take 
the step until they are satisfied about the stability 
of conditions and prices. All of which has the 
greatest bearing on the local lumber trade, as until 
Chicago gets on its building clothes again the local 
lumber trade will either continue at almost a stand- 
still or move along in a halting and unsatisfactory 
way. 

Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Reported by J. R. Mauff, Secretary of Board of Trade 
RECEIPTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 29 


Lumber Shingles 

EE ak Gane ates oem ae wad can 31,024,000 4,853,000 

DEE cee nhinvercenaceeee 65,697,000 12,942,000 

[Ry eng Sree ear ee 34,673,000 8,089,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN. 1 TO MARCH 29 

Lumber Shingles 

i EES on eriea te orien ea 352,679,000 46,369,000 

EN biielaceucs we Cem eke pcm 518,196,000 55,928,000 

eee eee ee er Te 165,517,000 9,559,000 
SHIPMENTS—-WEEK ENDED MARCH 29 

Lumber Nhingles 

Mr ei ctae er ok tele Meenas 11,646,000 4,824,000 

DEM Micsidaniceeeces tela acer 34,427,000 6,361,000 

RRO aso cuaeescan ces 22,781,000 1,537,000 

TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1. TO MARCH 29 

Lumber Shingles 

Mi gees owe ta tale aera ain wick oars 139,112,000 30,487,000 

WOU divnecevirencenhevedas 256,048,000 34,638,000 

WCUONED cs kiikekewneue wus 116,936,000 4,151,000 


Chicago Building Permits 
Permits issued by the Chicago Building Depart 
ment for the week ended April 2 were as follows: 


CLASS No. Value. 
SR OO voieck ding «Ee eek we 8 8.0 5 $ 3,150 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...... 39 114,000 

5,000 and under IDOO. 5060s 24 157,500 

10,000 and under SOON, «<5 6s 16 244,200 

25,000 and under 50,000...... 4 141,000 

50,000 and under 100,000...... 2 140,000 

100,000 and over.......-...+e08+ 3 780,000 

CONNER re Adie fale ats ot) /y aie aa wala las 4 93 $1,579,850 
Average valuation for week........ aad 16,988 
ROU POTIONS. WEEK 6.5 esiccc aces 92 873,350 
Average valuation previous week... ... 9,493 
Totals corresponding week, 1918.... _64 409,050 
Totals Jan. 1 to April 2, 1919...... 582 8,912,480 


Totals corresponding period, 1918.. 396 8,543,216 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 2.—Distributers assert that busi- 
ness is not so bad, tho they are not kept at the 
task of writing up orders from morn till night. 
Conditions are getting better, they say. That is 
just about as much optimism as is obtainable among 


distributers of any kind of wood right now, so 
conditions are as good with northern pine as with 
other woods. Prices remain strong. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 31.—Demand for build- 
ing lumber continues to improve. There is a great 
deal of figuring and apparently much business that 
will be done as soon as conditions seem stabilized, 
if that stage is not put off too long. Factory trade 
is fair, with box demand leading. 


New York, N. Y., April 1.—-There is a little more 
activity to the white pine demand. Buyers are 
not ordering much beyond their current require- 
ments, but these are increasing and the character 
of inquiries is much better than for several months. 
Prices are well maintained and with the low assort- 
ment of stocks among most retail yards there are 
good reasons for expecting continued improvements 
in the demand during April. 

Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The general report of 
the white pine trade is that it is duller than usual 
at this season and that almost all the buying is for 
immediate requirements. An upward tendency in 
building activity in both city and country is in 
evidence, tho in some sections this is held back 
by building troubles and the increased wages of 
carpenters and other workers. Low grades are in 
large supply and moving quite slowly. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 1.—Buying con- 
tinues on a limited basis, but some improvement is 
noted each week. Inquiries are more active than 
at any other time this spring and dealers grow 
more optimistic over the outlook. City building is 
increasing and reports from contractors indicate 
that there is going to be more building as the sea- 
son advances. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, N. Y., April 1.—There is a little im- 
provement in the demand for spruce dimension. 
The touch of winter which was experienced last 
week took a little of the edge off building enthu- 
siasm, but yards are in the market with more in- 
quiries than a couple of weeks ago. While actual 
purchases continue light and evidence of a slight 
shading from the highest quotation is noticeable, 
stock is not too plentiful and with large quantities 
of Canadian stock being exported, loaders of spruce 
see no reason for becoming uneasy. 

Boston, Mass., April 2.—Dimension trade con- 
tinues to improve, tho slowly, and base sells at $46. 
Some mills still sell at $45. Other current dimen- 
sion prices are: 9-inch, $46 to $47; 10-inch, $47 to 
$48; 12-inch, $49 to $50. Scantling now sells more 
often for $36 than for $35; 2x6, $36 up; 2x8, $39 to 
40; 2x10, $44 to $46; 2x12, $46 to $48. Demand -for 
2x10 and 2x12 is very small. 3oards continue dull 
and are no firmer, random spruce covering boards 
going at $38 to $39, or even less, and matched spruce 
boards, clipped, are not firm at $42 to $43. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2..-A fair demand exists for 
spruce in the lower grades but the higher grades 
have to compete with hemlock, so that the trade 
is not very active. It is not hard work to sell all 
the lower grades obtainable for crating purposes 
and the indications are that this business will be 
better still in the near future. Stocks at the mills 
are said to be light. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, April 2.—Conditions are growing better, 
especially as to posts. Spring is bound to bring out 
a good post demand from farmers, a trade that 
country yard dealers ought to find a more impor- 
tant factor this year. That farmers will do a lot 
of post placing this year is the word that comes 
from most agricultural districts. The pole demand 
is looking up and pole distributers are gradually 
relieving themselves of the dejected spirit that has 














Interior of Dressed Lumber Shed. 


N. C. 
Pine 


in sufficient quantity to 
guarantee prompt de- 
liveries is a hobby at 
Camp’s mills. You 
not only get service, but 
you are also insured the 


best quality in lumber, 
when you order from 


CAMP 


MANUFACTURING CO. 


FRANKLIN, - - VIRGINIA 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Planing Mills - - 400,000 feet 
Saw Mills - - 600,000 feet 





MILLS 
Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. 
Wallace, N. C. 


Eastern Sales Offices: 


NEW YORK: 1 Madison Avenue 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg.. 

E. D. WOOD, Manager 
PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, GEORGE L. 
CAMP, Manager 


One of our Storage and Loading Sheds. 
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Palace Hotel 


SAN FRANCISCO — Homelike 
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HE PERMANENT HOME of many of San Francisco's 
leading families, to whom its comfort and quiet, home- 

like atmosphere appeal. Conveniently located in the heart 
of business, t and shopping district. Never-failing 


attention to ladies traveling unattended. Rates from $2.50 per day 


Hotel Benson 
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Portland, Ore. 


E believe 

that there 
is no other hotel 
in the entire 
United States 
more handsomely 
furnished or that 
offers more to the 
traveler. 
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Rates, 
© $2.00 per day 
and up. 








ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


HOTEL CHELSEA 


West Twenty-third St., at Seventh Ave. 


NEW YORK CITY 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
500 ROOMS 400 BATHS 


Room, with adjoining bath, $1.00 and 
$1.50. Suites, Parlor, Bedroom and 
Bath, $3.00 and upward. 

Club Breakfast, 30c up. Special Luncheon, 50c up. 
Table d’Hote Dinner, $1.00 up. Cafe attached. 

To Reach Hotel Chelsea. 
From Pennsylvania Station, 7th Avenue car south to 23d 
Street. 


Grand Central, 4th Avenue car south to 23d Street. 

Lackawanna, Erie, Reading, Baltimore and Ohio, Jersey 
Central and Lehigh Valley R. R. Stations, take 23d Street 
crosstown car east to Hotel Chelsea. 

Principal Steamship Piers, Foot West 23d Street, take 23d 
Street crosstown car, 


Write for Colored Map of New York 











The “reste Portland Hotel 


Portland, Oregon 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known 
the world over for ‘its excellent cuisine 
and service. An atmosphere of genu- 
ine cordialty. 

European Plan $1.50 and upwerds. 

All outside rooms and suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 











ruled for many months. Cedar shingles are still 
quiet but have a bright future if all the talked about 
new building about the country ever materializes. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 31.—Producers report 
a scattering run of restocking orders from yards 
that have had early spring trade in posts and they 
are expecting considerable of this in the next few 
weeks, as retail stocks are known to be low. Old 
stocks of posts are well reduced and there will be 
no trouble in disposing of them, as the cut for the 
season just ended is light, in spite of the better log- 
ging conditions that prevailed just at the close. 
Pole business is quiet, but prices are firm, owing 
to high production costs. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, April 2.—There is nothing startling no- 
ticeable in the market and nothing in sight that 
would excite any one, but the fact is that trade is 
gradually getting better. Every hardwood man 
knows that the condition of stocks, both North and 
South, is in favor of a continued strong market 
in matter of price because the stocks of almost 
every kind of hardwood are short when compared 
from what they usually are at this season. The im- 
proved tone in the market, from the buying view- 
point noticeable in Chicago, is with the furniture 
and musical instrument manufacturers. The hard- 
wood trim plants so far are taking in but little 
hardwoods, but should building operations resume 
on anything like an extensive scale the heyday for 
hardwoods is coming. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 31.—Demand in the 
twin cities is quiet, but wholesalers are finding a 
good market for special stock for certain manufac- 
turing purposes farther east. The outlook is favor- 
able for a better demand for flooring and finish a 
little later. The demand is strongest for low grade 
stock for boxes and crates. Prices are firm and 
there is little prospect of any reduction on northern 
hardwood stock. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 2.—The demand for quar- 
tered oak still features the hardwood market in St. 
Louis. The shortage in this wood seems. more and 
more apparent when those who need it try to fill 
their wants. Buying in other woods is marked by a 
firmness in quotations and a willingness to pay the 
price when the stock is needed. Manufacturers and 
distributers are holding firm, confident in the future 
of the market. 


New York, N. Y., April 1.—The hardwood de- 
mand is not brisk but it holds well and wholesalers 
as a rule are well satisfied with the volume of busi- 
ness booked, the inquiries at hand and the prospects 
for a well maintained price situation. The millwork 
trade gets into the market very slowly, but some 
specialty manufacturers and others who are still 
working on Government contracts are good con- 
sumers. There is little evidence of any grade or 
size of hardwood becoming a drug on the market. 
Wholesalers find their mill connections very care- 
ful about figuring ahead and where that is done the 
inclination is toward higher prices. There is a 
good volume of business from small consumers. 
Piano and furniture inquiries are good. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The hardwood demand 
has been better the last week or two than for a 
long time and inquiries and orders have kept the 
yards fairly busy. A really definite change for the 
better is reported at almost every wholesale yard. 
The woods used by the furniture factories, includ- 
ing oak, birch and red gum, are now among the 
leaders and the prices are strong. Buyers have 
evidently grown tired of waiting for lower prices 
to develop. 

Baltimore, Md., March 31.—Inquiry for hardwoods 
has sagged and they are not moving in impressive 
quantities. Buyers do not balk at present quota- 
tions when they have actual needs to meet but 
decline to place orders for future needs even at 
concessions. Millmen, who do not have extensive 
assortments, say that it costs as much to produce 
lumber and are not disposed to mark down their 
figures. Exporters still await tonnage but now 
have doubts as to volume of the trade and the 
returns, as information as to prices realized does 
not encourage expectations as to liberal returns. 


Boston, Mass., April 2.—The recent gain in hard- 
woods is maintained and dealers report improved 
local trade and export inquiries that are worth con- 
sidering. Current prices remain firm, with only a 
slight recession here and there. Current quotations 
are: Oak, quartered, $110 to $120; plain, $80 to $82; 
basswood, $70 to $72; maple, $65 to $68; birch, red, 
$78 to $80; sap, $66 to $68. 


Cincinnati, ‘Ohio, March 31.—With a somewhat 
accelerated movement into the hands of distributers 
and consumers and an increase in bookings and in- 
quiries, hardwood market conditions are becoming 
more satisfactory. Furniture, automobile and ve- 
hicle manufacturers continue their buying and de- 
mand from the millwork industry is stronger. In- 
quiries are largely for plain white oak, ash, gum 
and hickory, on all of which prices are stronger than 
at any other time this year. There is an increasing 
demand for rough stocks from boxmakers. Mills are 
stimulating production to some extent as weather 
conditions improve, but it is becoming more evi- 
dent daily that they will be unable to keep ahead of 
the developing demand and that prices will remain 
stable, if indeed they do not go higher. 


Ashland, Ky., March 31.—There is a good demand 
for all grades of white oak, altho red is a little slow. 
Construction timbers are in fair demand. Ash is 





quiet, but there is a fairly good call for hickory, 
Some of the river mills will resume operation about 
the first of April. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, April 2.—Hemlock people, tho not enjoy- 
ing a very active market now, are not worrying, be- 
cause they know that only a semblance of a real 
push in the lumber markets will clean up northern 
stocks. It is related that there is not over 60,000,- 
000 feet of dry hemlock in the North and not over 
150,000,000 of both dry and green hemlock lumber, 
which in no way may be considered a big volume 
when all northern hemlock producers are consid- 
ered. Prices remain strong. 


New York, N. Y., April 1.—This month is expected 
to develop big things in the suburban building sit- 
uation and outlying yards are putting out inquiries 
indicative of their optimism in this respect. Assort- 
ments have been broken and instances are not few 
where yard managers are placing orders for imme- 
diate shipment. Wholesalers are able to maintain 
a good price situation and there is every indica- 
tion of a firm hemlock market during the spring. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The hemlock demand 
has lately shown improvement, tho not yet as active 
as dealers usually find it at this time. Building 
here has gained over a month ago and will no doubt 
be much better in the near future than it is now. 
There is no lack of confidence among the whole- 
salers over the outlook for a reasonably busy spring. 
Prices are holding up firmly. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., April 1.—Some good- 
sized orders have been placed recently, particularly 
for shipment to New York and other eastern points. 
These will go forward by canal as soon as the 
season opens, May 1. Yards are carrying fair 
supplies and will be in a position to supply the 
trade without bringing forward stock from mill 
points for several months. 

Boston, Mass., April 2.—Hemlock does not find a 
ready sale and demand for dimension shows no im- 
provement. Altho stocks are none too plentiful, 
prices are not very firm. Spruce is a ready com- 
petitor and the whole board market is poor. It 
is impossible for anyone to get more than $38 for 
clipped hemlock boards, 10-, 12-, 14- and 16-foot. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—Hemlock inquiries 
are increasing out of all proportion to stocks and 
more activity is reported. There is no indication 
of manufacturers changing their attitude of confi- 
dence or making price concessions. 


POPLAR 


Chicago, April 2.—Fair business remains in the 
poplar field, the factory demand in Chicago still be- 
ing of such proportions that distributers are not ina 
complaining mood. The outlook is that the demand 
for poplar will easily keep pace with production and 
that business ‘will continue at satisfactory prices. 





Boston, Mass., April 2.—Demand for poplar is im- 
proving slightly and the demand for all grades is 
firm. Inch is still quoted at $98 to $110. Dealers are 
interested in inquiry from abroad. 


Baltimore, Md., March 31.—A measure of quiet 
prevails in the poplar market and orders are less 
numerous than earlier in the year. Users seem dis- 
posed to let demand catch up with the liberal pur- 
chases they made just after the holidays. Buyers 
who need poplar do not hesitate at the price but 
they halt when it comes to providing for future 
requirements. Altho unimportant concessions may 
be made here and there prices remain about the 
same. Export trade still awaits shipping facilities. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The poplar trade con- 
tinues more active than a short time ago and manu- 
facturers are in the market for fairly good stocks. 
Prices are holding strong in good lumber, as the 
stocks at the mills are below the average and will 
be for some time. In the lower grades not much 
activity is reported as the box and crating busi- 
ness is greatly reduced from former proportions. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—High grades of pop- 
lar are selling better than for six months and there 
is notable improvement in the demand for quar- 
tered stocks, wagon boxboards and furniture grades. 
Altho there has been an increase in production, the 
weather has been too unsettled to permit a near to 
normal output. The price situation seems to be 
strengthening. 


Ashland, Ky., March 31.—Poplar shows a healthy 
movement at prices fairly satisfactory. Stocks are 
woefully short and this wood is bound to be scarce 
as soon as building is under way to any extent. 
The log supply is light. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, April 2.—Word from the west Coast mills 
and wholesalers to local distributers tells a story of 
big volume in yard orders that are now reaching 
the Coast and expresses the belief that all fir items 
will be selling on discount sheet No. 25 before the 
middle of April. If it is true that orders are reach- 
ing the Coast lumber offices rapidly it is a certainty 
they are not coming from the Chicago district, be- 
cause the volume here is light. Better business is 
in prospect tho and distributers are hopeful. Some 
spruce is selling, while red redar shingles are firmer. 





Seattle, Wash., March 29.—Increased orders and 
active demand at the fir mills this week do not find 
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stocks in any better shape than heretofore and it 
has become increasingly difficult to fill badly mixed 
yard orders. Mills are running generally. They 
have a fair supply of logs, particularly Nos. 2 and 
3, of which there has been an accumulation due to 
aircraft activities prior to the signing of the 
armistice. The labor supply is ample. 


Portland, Ore., March 29.—With ocean freights 
declining and bottoms becoming less scarce some 
foreign business in fir lumber is developing. Three 
or four cargoes are to leave this district in the near 
future for offshore ports, among them one of 4,000,- 
000 feet for Shanghai and Taku Bar. The demand 
for lumber from the eastern yards is improving and 
quotations are firmer than a week ago. Those doing 
cargo business say the volume is confined by the 
searcity of carriers. Spruce, pine and cedar prices 
remain unchanged. 

St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—The last week has de- 
veloped an exceedingly strong market for fir, ad. 
vices from the Coast stating that shippers are hold- 
ing firm for discount 24 on mixed orders, while 
straight cars of clears or dimension are $1 less. 
Representatives here of Pacific coast concerns have 
been told to watch out for further advances. 


Boston, Mass., April 2.—There is a better demand 
for western white pine and more inquiry is noted. 
Prices keep up firmly. Current quotations, Canada 
type, are: 4/4 to 8/4, $134; 24%%-, 3-inch, $149; 4-inch, 
$159; selects, 4/4 to 8/4, $125; 2 , 38-inch, $140; fine 
common, 4/4, $90; 5/4, $102; 6/ $102; 8/4, $103; 
barn boards No. 2, 6- to 8-inch, $58; 10-inch, $61; 
12-inch, $65. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, April 2.—The market with western pines 
remains the same, as the demand is light and will 
remain that way until there is the much-talked- 
about building revival and the sash and door people 
come into the market strong for stocks. Stocks in 
the West are reported light and prices remain up. 





Spokane, Wash., March 29.—Conditions are look- 
ing favorable. Salesmen report that as soon as 
country roads are good for hauling there will be a 
big demand for lumber from farmers who plan to 


build this spring. 
REDWOOD 


Chicago, April 2.—There is very little complain- 
ing among the redwood dealers, tho the volume of 
trade is not any too big at present. Business has 
been fairly good and the outlook is bright, so why 
feel sad? say the distributers. Prices are strong. 


San Francisco, Cal., March 29.—Redwood market 
conditions are firm, with prices well maintained. 
The yard stock demand is growing on the Coast as 
well as in the East. Tank stock inquiries continue 
to come in from the Texas oil fields. The export 
outlook for clears has improved. Manufacturers 
are now cutting their lumber with a view to ex- 
porting a large proportion of the clears. Redwood 
ties are being cut for domestic as well as foreign 
requirements. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, N. Y., April 1.—The probability of 
an early resumption in the building trade is caus- 
ing nice increases in the volume of new business 
and inquiries for shortleaf pine. Plenty of stock 
appears to be available but the situation has im- 
proved so much that wholesalers find no difficulty in 
maintaining very satisfactory prices. Yard hold- 
ings are none too large and many retailers are be- 
ginning to put their stock in shape. 





Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—A fairly good increase 
in the inquiry and demand for shortleaf pine has de- 
veloped and some wholesalers say they have had 
more inquiries the last week or two than for a 
long time. Retailers are beginning to realize that 
if they wish to stock up in advance of the spring 
building developments they will have to do so at 
once and many are beginning to buy. Prices are 
firm. 








Baltimore, Md., March 31.—The number of vessels 
arriving with lumber cargoes has been larger than 
for some time so that receipts have been heavier 
and while much of this lumber was sold before ar- 
rival there have nevertheless been additions to 
stocks on hand. It is said, however, that prospects 
are good for a ready absorption. Prices vary and 
differences of as much as $3 or $4 are reported. 
Kiln dried stocks are in rather free supply as a re- 
sult of the activity of the large mills. Box manufac- 
turers, uncertain of demand, are holding off and 
therefore box grades are somewhat under pressure. 

Boston, Mass., April 2.—With very little improve- 
ment in demand the North Carolina market is de- 
cidedly quiet. Altho demand for rough edge is slow 
quotations are firm, prices for 4/4 under 12-foot be- 
ing $50 to $51. As roofers are readily to be had and 
are not in much demand, the quotations show a wide 
divergence. For‘1x6 some ask $35 to $37 and for 
1x8 $36 to $38, but others put their prices at $40 
and above. It is not believed that those asking the 
higher prices are meeting with much success. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, April 2.—The feeling that southern pine 
manufacturers convinced members of the Industrial 
Board at Washington that their production costs 
justified present southern pine prices is doing con- 
siderable indirectly to help their trade. Tho the 
demand has not spurted suddenly on that account, 
distributers find less complaint from buyers about 


























Hoist Lowering Unit Package at Planing Mill, Pacific Lumber Co., Wilmington, Cal. 


Some Users of the P. & H. System 
for Conveying Lumber 


Andersen Lumber Co., Passaic, N. J. 
Bagdad Land & Lumber Co., Bagdad, Fla. 
Booth-Kelly Lumber Co., Eugene, Ore. 


Carpenter O’Brien Lumber Co., Eastport, 
Fla. 


C & O Lumber Co., Brookings, Ore. 
Delta Land & Timber Co., Conroe, Tex. 
Dierks Lumber & Coal Co., Dierks, Ark. 
Grant Timber & Mfg. Co., Selma, La. 
Great Southern Lbr. Co., Bogalusa, La. 
Gulf Lumber Co., Fullerton, La. 


Hammond Lumber Co., one at Astoria 
and one at Mill City, Ore. 


Kieckhefer Box Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lutcher & Moore Lbr. Co., Orange, Tex. 
Lyon Cypress Co., Garyville, La. 

J. J. Newman Lbr. Co., Sumrall, Miss. 
Ocean Falls Co., Ltd., Ocean Falls, B. C. 
Onalaska Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash. 










Ozan-Graysonia Lbr. Co., Graysonia, Ark. 
Pacific Lumber Co., Scotia, Calif. 
W. R. Pickering Lbr. Co., Haslam, Tex. 


Prince‘ Rupert Lumber Co., Prince Ru- 
pert, B. C. 


Rucker Brothers, Hartford, Wash. 
St. Bernard Cypress Co., Ltd., Arabi, La. 
John Schroeder Lbr. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Madera Co., Ltd., Pearson, Chik, 
Mex. 


Tremont Lumber Co., Winnfield, La. 


West Bay Naval Stores & Lumber Co., 
St. Andrews, Fla. 


F. B. Williams Cypress Co., Patterson, 
La. 


E. K. Wood Lumber Co., Oakland, Calif. 


Wind River Lumber Co., Cascade Locks, 
Wash. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


50 Church Street, New 47 Fidelity Building, Pitts- 
York. burgh, Pa. 

704 Stephen Gerard Build- 1241 Monadnock, Block, 
ing, Philadelphia. Chicago, III. 

926 Whitney Central Build- Pittock Block, Portland, 
ing, New Orleans, La. Ore. 


“Cutting the Cost of Lumber Produc- 
tion’"’"—a manual every manufacturer 
should have, explains the P & H Lum- 
ber Handling Monorail Systems. Ask 
for a copy on your letter head. 


cranes -hoists- 
monorail systems 
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prices. Business in southern pine will not hum _ placed within the next two weeks. The building 
again in this market until building revives and demand continues quiet. 

there are so far no real evidences that building will —_——— 

soon revive. Much talk is heard, but very little dirt Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The southern pine busi- 
in foundation work is flying. Prices remain strong. ness is a little more active tho it is interfered 
with to some extent by the publicity given to the 
subject of prices and talk of some high officials 
who have predicted a lowering of quotations. In 
the opinion of wholesalers the market has reached 
bottom, or very near it, and they regard it as poor 
policy for retailers and other purchasers to hold 
off now that the building season is about to open up. 















St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—Within the last week 
there has been considerable improvement in the 
demand for southern pine. Orders for mill ship- 
ments are coming in more readily and with an im- 
provement in weather conditions more shipments 
are being made and more orders are coming out. 
Dealers in transit cars also report an improvement 





How’s This for a 
Time-Saver— Eh? 


Just fasten the Dow Car Door Roller to the next car 
of lumber you have to unload, and you'll see that lum- 























in demand, especially for such items as 2x4s, 2x8s : 
ber come out of there faster ’n you have in all your born and 2x12s. The market is very firm, news from The following f. 0. b. prices prevail at mills in the 
days. All steel roller with ball bearings and mounted Washington aiding in this situation. sections indicated ; 
on aswivel. Asa time-, labor- and money-saving de- oS aS a - Hat- ian 
vice—oh man! Write today for information regarding New Orleans, La., March 31.—While reports from Tusca- ties- A lea- sag 
this and Dow Gravity Conveyors for handling lumber local offices indicate a slackening of actual pur- ——" ve — vity, 
and saving money. chases because of the Washington agitation for re- FLOORING eG 4 ree nk 
eae . ABS duced prices, today’s weekly reports from one of the 1x3” EG B&better ... .... ccs Ge 
DOW WIRE eS a. cemiemmmats largest mill groups, comprising statistics from 170 are sie 49. 00 as 
plants, show that orders exceeded both cut and FG B&better ... .... 35.00 *36.00 35. 75 
shipments for the first time in many weeks or y PY 
months. “ Locally the opinion seems to prevail that 1x4” EG = 28. 00 ‘ 53.00 
O the trade will hold off more or less until after the p — itaietic r “''" 49°00 46.75 48125 
Washington price agitation is ended. Mill stocks a oe Ri acme mays 00 
Louis- are still broken in assortments. Prices are rated ie. ee 1206 BOAO BOCES ons 
VILLE steady. No complaint of car supply is heard. WG A ocsecerees . 
: Babette Kove Sas i 36.00 
New York, N. Y., April 1.—The market is quiet | Soeettienaecki diesen 
and while in some instances the duliness is at- * Relies Meine Sea le He am ea pee mR 
® * A series tributed to the Washington price conference the fact ) NE ee ee 32.00 34.00 32.50 Ly 
Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers ¢, ery is that other factors are causing the continued NO. 2.60000 26.00 26.25 26.00 27.00 
’ , , , Jo. : 21.25 
Vleme wu the best way te handle the accounts of eretaii dullness. The uncertainty in the railroad situation sn >, Mv teneees tee ie tee tee 
lumber business. These letters offer many excellent from a financial standpoint creates some doubt as ? Na oe Gan: mona 
ideas, and it will well repay any retail lumber dealer to to how far the railroads can proceed with much Ne. “tien, * Reseach taal 19:00 
read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. needed repair and new construction work. There  (yipiing- a hal le oe j 
berman, Publisher 431 So. Dearborn St. Chicage are good prospects of much public work being %x4” B&better ....... re ae coon «=8SRTB 
ts oS tel SERS ayo URL sista creisi eck sees 28.75 31.00 30.00 
te RA 24.00 seca are 
x4” B&be ae ae 338.00 ¢ oe 
ee $1.75 31 00 81.25 
4 » Pere ere 24.75 25.50 23.75 
ae ee 18.50 ates - 
4x4" Ibetier puede aens woos «8800 87.00 
SN nea racmr scans eee ‘ie ele 
SS rere ‘aon were 
PARTITION 
1x4” Bébetter........ cone CE cove ORO 
o> s re are pay ) Siac 
ee ee oeee a”. » eeee eees 
1x6” B&better ........ cece BOO coves AED 
a ie eo coee BOBb rere 
SS rer re <~ee ae 
BEVEL SIDING 
4x6" B&better ....... ee ae ree, 
a re : 26.00 24.50 
MMe” Ts Recccesscss eer <3 








| Oe ee 
Dror SIDING 
1x4 or 6” B&better. . ia 35.00 36.00 
a eee Kio ee 33.74 
Ne. 2....... 237.00 236.60 27.75 
FINISH 
Bédbetter rough: 
Se a 38.00 36.00 
ME. isc abbeOone eek eoee 84.00 
rs re coos GOO 
1x5 4 Se coos ane 
p Cc me oO ERE bs be cv a eee cos BOs00 
1i¢%4¢ to.12" .. en | re 
1% and 2x4 to 12”.. piers Sahel #4400 








Beéebetter Surfaced: oe 
en an orses 1x6 to 12”......... $0100 85.28 cc. ess 
1x4” etry og or oe . - 














$9.25 
. eS ears 36.75 36.00 37.75 
BAM ss alone: ¥.areis draieleis 36.75 37.7 38.75 
2 LS reeset 39.00 40,00 
How many horses and mules are required about your Ixh and 10”........ 42.00 42.25 
mill and vard to haul “r carts? re erere tiie ececwletet ¢ cose 42.00 39.00 43.25 
y to haul lumber carts 4x4 to 12”........ 41.50 46.75 45.50 46.75 
The Lansing Electric Industrial Tractor not only re- IPand 2x4 is 1 1B. ee eee sees em 
° . . 5 oe ts 
places four to six horses but relieves four or five men for U Borfaced: : 
other work. PA ecg Srsataraie 8 thse Uae ait he eee eaecrs 
. ' . sls . Bn roe oes Seas acer S600 S5:60 
And the cost of operation of a Lansing Tractor is less TI or coca saiorna ere wens” coe  GOROO! Senne 
. ” . « r. 
than the daily wage of one of the workmen released for nc ltl a ee eo 
<.0:6. 8.06. @ @ 0.0 Ge 6 eeee eee e . ose 
other employment. 1 Vs ann Set to 32" 0 se shewee cess See 
CASING AND BASE, Bébtr. 
3ecause it gives dependable service throughout the year Sanne... aan SEBO cc... B28 
a ea I in winter as well as summer—16 to 20 hours per day— , UE i re 45.00 *45.00 46.75 
e Lansing Lumver Care, he Lansing Tractor makes possible a big savi i JAMBS, Beébetter 
shown above, is used in lum- ! t ree Fi np | i ! gee 7 Pg saving in the ce SS .++. 44,25 *50.00 
hee oarde and for Gatling cost of handling lumber in yards and mills. . 1%, 1% & 2x4 & 6"... |... 49100 ie 
: A ; ‘ ; S18 S28 
— was _ working We'll gladly send you complete information about the — st oe 6 to 1 12"... ss 
shops. e fumver cori $s Lansing Tractor. Estimates on the saving effected by 1x 8”, 14 & 16’ 31.00 
loaded and drawn alongside Li emlantic hauls . ill f ee r : Other Igts $1.25 
she planer, the lumber being t lis € ectric hauling unit will be furnished by our engineers. 1x10”, 14-& 16° 31.78 
handled directly from cart Write for catalog. Other lgts 81.50 
into planer. Ten or twelve ana +, oor 
of the Lumber Carts can be : . : Other gts. 34.00 
pt is enieaiien wht We have an attractive dealer proposi- No. 2 (all 10 to, 20"): 
‘ 4 Sights : ; x 6 2”.... 25.00 ; . she, 
one Lansing Tractor. tion for distributors in open territory. | pallens — : ‘93 
| ar res 5.75 
US i are sya 8.25 . é 
No. 3 oy ane? 
=e © FJivene Awe BB IX BY cece eee cose 22,00 ‘ov SOR 
1x10” Ae ree cose Wee ees  Seeee 
1 East Saginaw Street Lansing, Mich 1x12" oe eae es reve 22,50 21.00 21,00 
30 8, “ No, 4, allowdthe. ;@ Jgt#i 06 cess ses0. FBO 
BRANCHES: FENCING, STS 
NEW YORK KANSAS CITY BOSTON CHICAGO BOs: Dy, AEE Oe ones 
MINNEAPOLIS PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO sais Other lets. 3 
Lawrence Motor Co., Columbus, Ohio. adil, Gems lets. , vo 30-75 31 75 
Distributors for Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. No. 2 (all lengths) : oy e eee or 
eee 23.50 26.50 23.25 24.25 
7? eer cose SOOO Bets 25.25 
No. 3 - lengths) : 
eR -++- 19.50 17.00 18.00 
1x6” Tee eae soos 2075 30:75 10.50 
SHIPLAP. 
no; 1,208" ee ae: ows wee fOT6 
Other Igts. .... 34.50 381.00 
rete", 14 OTe" kas eves 2 it Na 
Other ro. 
No. 2 (10 to 20’): 
: : ORE he's nie igacnis 26.00 28.25 26.75 27.75 
; v3 49 ' NS ov ows v0 26.00 28.25 27.50 27.75 
| KEEP YOUR PRODUCT ON WHEELS" fiMamanaaD 
' Oe er -»+. 22.50 19.50 22.25 
i a 22.50 21.75 22.00 
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Hat- Kan- 
Tusca- ties- Alea sas 
loosa, burg, andria, City, 
Ala. Miss. La, 





Grooved ROOFING 


No. I, 2eIO", 36:6.90" wics eee eoee 823.50 
Other lIgts. .... ee ae coos Sa00 
DIMENSION, S1S1E— 
No Ty Se See eke 
Be Sisicws nee 
| 24.00 
18 & 20’ 25.50 
i a oe?) re ana 
ee ieee 22.50 
| OR rene 
18 & 20’ 23.50 
2 a (ee rr 
() res ealens 
| ne 23.50 
18 & 20’ 24.50 
2x10”, 10”..... tire 
| re 23.50 
| re aecala 
18 & 20’ 24.50 
2558" IO cc ccs aves 
|: ae roe 
Oe icant 25.00 


18 & 20’ 27.00 
i. 2 £ oe eee name 
1 











9g! 
| ee 23.00 
18 & 20’ 24.50 
SE OP, BO vnies re 
ae 21.50 
| ae eakaes 
18 & 20’ 22.50 
> geen: ere eae 
| eee eae ry 
Oe «ache 22.50 
18 & 20’ 23.50 25. 
eae", TO 3 ccc aia. enue gate 
Be 6 ene 22.50 23.75 24.00 24.00 
SO ks ons coos 24.45 26.50 as 
18 & 20’ 23.50 26.50 26.00 
2x12”, 10'..... Le. 37200 ae 
Bee pre oses SnD 26.50 
ee eisieca’s 24.00 25.25 27.25 
18 & 20’ 26.00 27.00 27.50 
Os Bye cece hewes “eae” EY sees ore 
UE} | ae ate cose BOCe I6.00 
LONGLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
and under : 
Wo aie we alas cock poke ~ose 26.50 28.00 26.75 
Be Ste RK CARE RRR ELS coos O0.00 cons nae 
TRUE SYitava ate dow taceve eck ane & er $3.00 *381.50 32.75 
SHORTLEAF TIMBERS 
No. 1 S48, 20 & under: 
WOE Passo bea eRe lk oa 25.00 
De sense bs tchawaes 27.00 
WE Peace aoe eK eS 28.00 
PLASTER LATH 
Woe 3, Geo. Bo ca ciects Por re 3.95 
ee ee Re BS caswees 2.90 2.75 
Byrkit LATH 
) SR Rae ar bre kia tenn see 
2S eee Seen sees 20.75 1319.60 
Car MATERIAL (all 1x4 & 6”) 
B&better, 10 and 20’,. .... 35.00 hare 
NO, FT, OO Te". wc cee Pe ge 2 66%, ae 
10 and 20" ...06. wakes .... $81.00 32.00 
+ fo ee alee oses Gee 


Be ahaa a aoe a ééen cove ree 33.00 
No. 2, Random ....... .-.. 25.25 *28.00 21.50 
CAR DECKING 
No. 1, 2”, 9, 10, 18 or 
30? 


Se ciesnsssncakine 27.00 31.00 
No. 1, 2% to 3”, 18 or 
DO v2.bevsereenncs sees 982.00 
TIES 
6x8”, 8’, No. 1 Sq.B&S. . alee hen. See 
728", 9, FOG: heart... 0 «ss coat Ee awaes 
O1L Ric TIMBERS 
No. t square BAS. ...6. coes icoe ee 
Te 6 Oe Be Bravctves Pere cscs ane 
o2n30 te 2On8O@"...... eee coco GU 
2x12 to 12n12"....... P wcecse Geese 


NorrE.—Prices preceded by an asterisk (*), are those 
of last week. ‘Tuscaloosa and Kansas City quotations 
remained unchanged from last week. Prices in the 
Hattiesburg column are those of last week. 





Baltimore, Md., March 1.—Actual inquiry for con- 
struction lumber has not yet begun and as buyers 
hold back for concessions and millmen claim that 
production costs are as high as ever, the trade is 
rather quiet. Stocks held here are small and deal- 
ers have made no determined effort to augment their 
assortments materially. Dealers have also been 
hesitating because of the resistance of millmen to 
any marking down of prices. 


Boston, Mass., April 2.—-The demand for southern 
longleaf is slowly but steadily improving. Broken 
stocks at the mills keep prices firm. Partition is 
still quoted, 1x4, $45 to $46.50. Flooring prices are: 
A, $60 to $62; B, $56 to $58; C, $47 to $51. AsC rift is 
plentiful, while B rift is scarce, prices show quite a 
range. The roofer market continues demoralized, 
some asking as low as $35 for 1x6 No. 2, while prices 
range up to $37. The 1x8 roofers generally sell at 
$36 to $38. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—There is some unset- 
tlement in the southern pine market because of the 
delay of the Government’s price adjustment board, 
the waiting attitude of the building industry and the 
financial difficulties of the railroads. Railroad con- 
struction stocks and car material are slow and 
weak, but building supplies are more active. Dimen- 
sion continues to show recovery and is up 50 cents 
to $1; ceiling and partition are steady; flooring 
is strong and higher; and boards average close to 


$1 higher. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., March 31.—Bookings have not 
yet attained the proportions of a normal spring 
drive, but represent a good business volume. Mixed 
car orders are still in the great majority. Com- 
plaint of quiet call from the eastern markets con- 
tinues. With good weather practically thruout the 
Louisiana belt, production recorded a further gain 











ARFORD quality 
is taken for 
granted. Years of 
service have won rep- 
utation for depend- 


ability, and economy 


beyond question. 


“Users Know” 


Construct now for a 
greater and still hap- 
pier America-—— U. S. 
Department of Labor, 
Wm. B. Wilson, Sec’y. 


The Garford Motor Truck Company, Department A-4, Lima, Ohio 
Motor Trucks of all Capacities 


Distributors and Service Stations in all Principal Cities 
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and some of the mills are again hitting their nor- 
mal stride. Quotations are very firmly held. 


Chicago, April 2.—Cypress, like other building 
woods, awaits the stimulus of real building activ- 
ity, which as far as Chicago is concerned is much 
talked about, but so far has not materialized. The 
factory demand for cypress is fair. Prices remain 
strong. 





St. Louis, Mo., April 2.—Distributers of Gulf stock 
in St. Louis report that there has been a substan- 
tial increase in demand within the last few weeks. 
This applies both to 1]. c.1. and carload shipments. 
The demand is for general yard stock, with finish 
leading. Mill representatives report that there is 
little doing in St. Louis, altho some business is be- 
ing picked up in nearby territory. The market con- 
tinues firm at unchanged prices. 








Fruehauf Trailers 
Logging Haulage Problem 


Ninety per cent of the motor trucks used in 


logging are operated in connection with semt- 


trailers. 


And a big majority of these trailers are the 
Fruehauf Adjustable Pole model which has thor- 
oughly demonstrated its practicability for hauling 
timber and logs. 


The Fruehauf Semi-Trailer not only makes 
possible the hauling of long timber, whose over- 
hanging weight would overbalance a motor truck 
alone, but also trebles the carrying capacity of 


trucks. 


By utilizing the power of motor trucks to pull, 
rather than carry loads—power wastage is elimi- 
nated—and haulage costs are reduced one-half to 
two-thirds. 


With an ordinary truck—the bulk of the load is 
in front of the rear axle—and the truck wheels 
push the load. 





Solve 


However, with a Fruehauf Trailer carrying the 
load, the driving power is ahead of the load and 
the truck pulls the burden. 


And because a truck can pull three times as 
much as it can carry, the annual saving effected 
with I'ruehauf Trailers is frequently $3,000 to 
$4,000 per unit. 


The Fruehauf Trailer also reduces the initial 
investment—a Fruehauf Trailer-Truck unit cost- 
ing only one-half as much as a motor truck of the 
same capacity. 


Write for our book on efficient transportation 
of lumber and logs. 


Present prices are guaranteed against reduc- 
tion up to Sept. 1, 1919. 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER COMPANY 


1305 Gratiot Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


“Our railways and waterways cannot attain their fullest 
efficiency unless we build efficient highways.” 
William C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce. 
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Trade-Mark Reg. U. S. Patent Office 












regarding their three Trailmobiles. 


“Our Regret Is We Did Not Have Them Sooner” 


HIS comment is made by the J. M. Saulpaugh’s Sons Manufacturing Company, 
dealers in lumber, timber and mouldings, 705 East 11th Street, New York City, 


Like many other firms they were shocked tolearn how much moncy they had wasted, 
with much less satisfactory service, before they adopted the Trailmobile system. 





The Motorless Motor Truck. Thousands in Use. 
DIVISION No. 1---Light four-wheeled Trailmobiles for use with 


Sd 4 passenger cars or lighttrucks: 1,250 1bs., 1,500 1bs., 2,000 Ibs. 
DIVISION No. 2---Heavy duty, four-wheel Trailmobiles for use 
with trucks: 3,000 lbs., Non-reversible ; 4,000, 7,000, 10,000 Ibs., 
Reversible. 
DIVISION NO, 3---Trailmobile Semi-trailers: 3,000, 6,000 


10,000 lbs. Bodies for every business. 








Write for booklet, 
**Economy in Hauling”’ 


The Trailmobile Company 
516-536 E. Fifth St. Cincinnati, O. 





Contractors to the U. S. Government 


Good roads are preserved by reducing 
the load carried on each wheel. 





New York, N. Y., April 1.—The demand continues 
small. Tank stock has been in good demand but 
very little of it is available. A good run of prices 
is reported and stocks ‘among consumers are light, 
Very much depends upon when the building demand 
will improve because the millwork factories appear 
to be holding off for more substantial signs of a 
building revival. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The cypress market 
maintains much strength and stocks reported by the 
mills are much under the normal, so that whole- 
salers are having some difficulty in getting their 
requirements filled. The demand is not very active 
just now but shows signs of picking up during the 
next few weeks. 


Baltimore, Md., March 31.—Stocks here are de- 


cidedly small and yards are disposed to augment 


their holdings but show hesitancy because sellers 
adhere firmly to their figures. Buyers have been 
waiting for concessions ever since the ending of 
the war, but mills find production costs as high as 
ever and have comparatively little lumber on hand. 
Much depends on the course taken by competing 
woods but there is every indication that the range 
of cypress values will remain where it is. 


Boston, Mass., April 2.—Despite poor demand 
cypress prices continue firm. Altho dealers confess 
that the trade is far from normal, they speak most 
hopefully of the situation. The call from factory 
consumers is picking up a little each week. Prices 
current are: Ists and 2nds, 4/4, $67 to $70; 5/4 and 
6/4, $69 to $72; 8/4, $80 to $83; 2-inch, $95 to $105; 
No. 1 shop, 4/4, $47 to $48; 5/4 and 6/4, $53 to $56; 
8/4, $58 to $61. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—An enlarged factory 
demand has been*raccompanied by an average ad- 
vance of $1 in cypress prices because of continued 
high production costs and freight rates. There has 
heen an improvement also in buying for country 
account, 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, April 2.—Red cedar clears took anothe: 
climb upward this week, the new quotation being 
$4.45, Chicago basis, or 15 cents in advance of last 
week’s price. Stars remain $3.60, Chicago basis. 
White cedars remain: Extras, $4.40; standards, $3.55, 
and sound butts, $2.60, Chicago basis. Lath are 
quiet. 


Minneapolis, Minn., March 31.—-Firm prices are the 
rule in spite of slow demand, as there is hardly any 
transit stock in the market. City and country deal- 
ers are figuring on a good demand soon on account 
of the number of residences that are being projected. 


Seattle, Wash., March 29.—Red cedar shingles are 
a nickel higher because of active demand coupled 
with curtailed production. On account of shortage 
of cedar logs not more than 50 percent of the Wash- 
ington mills are running, while in British Columbia 
not to exceed 50 percent of the mills are trying to 
run with inexperienced help, reducing the output 
to less than 25 percent of normal. Apparently the 
curtailment due to the strike on the other side of 
the line has braced up the demand among Washing- 
ton mills. Ordinary stars, $2.55; clears from $3.10 
to $3.15. 


St. Louis, Mo., April 1.—The shingle market shows 
some improvement in demand, with the result that 
the market is higher. The present price here, Pa- 
cifie coast base, is $3 for clears and $2.45 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., March 31.—Cypress shingles 
continue in low supply with brisk call that absorbs 
all available stock, and in some cases shingles are 
being shipped green to customers who are willing 
to take them in that condition rather than wait. 
Mixed car orders only are accepted by most ol 
the mills. Cypress lath are moving fairly well. 
Prices on both are firm. 


Buffalo, N. Y., April 2.—The shingle market is 
holding firm at the same prices as a week ago, $4.71 
for extra clears and $3.88 for stars. The supply is 
reported very light while the demand has been on a 
larger scale. The output of both Washington and 
British Columbia shingles has been on a reduced 
basis lately and the mills in the latter section are 
said to have had labor trouble to cut the supply. 


Boston, Mass., April 2._-Lath are decidedly firmer. 
No. 1 54-inch can be had below $4.50, and some deal- 
ers get $4.75 and predict prices will go higher. For 
the most part the 1%-inch sell at $4.50 and no one 
thinks of taking less than $4.25 for any kind of 
stock. There is some sale, but demand is only 
slightly improved. Altho shingles are dull, prices 
remain firm. White cedar extras sell at $5.25 and 
clears at $4.75 to $4.90. British Columbia extra 
clears go at $5.17 and prices for Washington brands 
range above and below $5. Clapboards find a re- 
stricted sale but are firm at: Four-foot extras, $58 
to $60; clears, $56 to $58. Furring is slow, the 2- 
inch going at $37 and less. 


Baltimore, Md., March 31.—-Shingles and lath 
maintain their range of values, with sellers indis- 
posed to make concessions and buyers apparently 
resolved to place no orders other than absolutely 
necessary. Building projects under consideration 
hold out the prospects that the inquiry will take a 
wider range before long. The stocks held here are 
anything but heavy and information from the mills 
is to the effect that they have no extensive accumu- 
lations. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, March 31.—While the movement 
is comparatively slow, there has been a little in- 
crease in activity in shingles and lath. Prices are 
firm on shingles and about 5 cents up on lath. 


























